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CHAP. L 

The indent State of Italy to the Building of 
Rome* 

JT'^W countries on the surface of the globe 
^ possess more natural advantages than Italy, 
•and none have been nior^ celebrated in history. 
Though its former splendour is no more, it still 
presents a 'most interesting pfcture to the con* 
templation of surrounding nations. Blest in gev 
neral with a happy soil, with a benign climate, 
and a variety of choice productions, it in some 
measure deserved to be the mistress of the 
world. Here the grape ripens in the vicinity of 
the olive; and under the mulberry tree where 
the silk-worm spins her precious web, the sheep 
also yield their fleece to the hand of the shearer. 
The fruits are abundant and delicious; and 
though in some districts the scorching heats 
destroy the verdure, and in others the severity 
of the firost nips the blossom, the air in far the 
greatest part is salubrious, and the temperature 
mild. 

Vol. V. B 
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S ROME. 

In ancient times Italy was known by the dif- 
ferent appellations of Saturnia, .£notria, Hes- 
peria, and Ausonia) names derived fix)m iu 
original inhabitants or its situation. Its boand- 
aries^ have been fixed by nature itself; fix* on 
three sides it is surrounded by tlie sea, and on 
the fourth it has the lofty Alps for its barrier. 
The Appenines, a long chain c^ mountains, run 
through its whole- length, and not only diversify 
its features but its climate. Italy is about nine 
hundred miles long^ but of very unequal breadth* 
In shape it resembles a man's leg much more 
nearly than an oak leaf, to which the ancients 
compared it. 

Like most other countries, in early times, it 
was divided into numerous petty states and king* 
doms. Concerning its aborig^es and its pri- 
mitive < state, historians are much divided; and, 
as they all write from conjecture, it is in vain to 
Mtempt to settle their disputes. The native inr 
habitants were probably few, before the Greeks 
established several flourishing colodes on the 
coasts. We read of the Pelasgi, the SicuH, the 
Arcades, the Rutuliy- the Volsci, the Etrusci, the 
ligures, the Sabini, the LaUni, and other na* 
tions ; but we know very little more respecting 
the generality of them besides their name* It 
may be proper, however, to observe, that the 
jnodem Geneva was inhabited by the Ligurians. 
The Venetians held that part of their late do- 
mains, which lies to the east of the Adise. The 
£truscans and the Umbrians possessed the mid- 
dle districts of the peninsula, now the kingdom 
of Etruria and the ecclesiastical state. From the 
Tiber to the. firantiers of Naples was once the 
country of the Sabines, the Latins^ and the 



Volsci : Cfltpua «Dd Campania are now the ter- 
ritorf of Naples ; the Marsi, the Samnttes, thcv 
Apulians, and the Lucanians^ divided the rest of 
tktt couQtryw 

. It aeems to be certain that the priacipal of 

those nations derived their origin from the 

Greeks ; but two only, the Etruscans and the 

Latins, are mentioned with any particular dis* 

tinction, or deserve -to havte their transactions 

recorded. Other people occasionally appear on 

the stage on account of their contests with the 

I Romans, to whose power ^ey finally submitted ; 

: but, independently of the celebrity they derived 

I from this circumstance) they are unworthy of 

notice in tlus place* 
^ • . Etruria^ the country of the Etrusci, if not the 

H first peoj^ed) was certainly the first cirilised and 

bbst cultivated of any in Italy. It extended 
along the coast from tiie Alps to the straits of 
Sicify, and was divided into small districts, each 
of which had its king. These petty sovereigns 
sometkiies contended with each other, and 8ome« 
times unitied their arms against the common 
enemy. Each state appointed a lictor to be the 
leader of its army ; and hence from the number 
of lictors, the fcnnce of the alfied powers could 
gaiendly be estimated. From the Etruscans it 
was that the Romans borrowed their ceremo^ 
nies, their sacrifices, and their augury ; and such 
was the veneration pud to Etruria by this great 
nation, that before the conquest of Greece, the 
Roman youth used to be sent there to receive 
their education* No European country indeed 
seems to have made such an early and so great 
n profidency in the arts and sciences as Etruria* 
Some precious remains of its works, still pre- 
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ser^d in the cabinets of tlie cmious, are refi^fieil 
to as standards in elegance and taste. The Etrus^ 
can language differed both from the Greek and 
the Roman« Some inscriptions in it are stili ex- 
tlmt on the beautiful vases of that country^ which 
have escaped the ravages of so many ages* 

But it was not only in the mild arts of peacey 
but also in the fierce combat of war, that th& 
Etruscans were distinguished. They made many 
a bold and resolute stand i^ainst the rising power 
of Rome ; and it was not till after the effusion 
of much blood, that they bowed their necks to 
that yoke, which almost all the nations on earth 
were in succession docmied to bear* 

The Latins, or the inhabitants of Latiu^m, as<i 
being more immediately the ancestors of the Ro^ 
mans, require to have their history somewhat i 

detailed* Yet such is the intermixture of fable. ^ 

with truth in all that regards their early tran»«^ 
actions, that we cannot pretend in all cases to 
separate the one from the other* 

Belbre the arrival of iE.neas in Italy we read* 
of only three kings reigning in Latium, whose 
names were Picus, Faunu^^^l^ Latinus* Picus, 
on the poetic authority of virgil, who no doubt: 
meant to flatter the Romans by his fiction, was 
the son of Saturn, as Faunus, with more proba* 
biiity, was the son of Picus* * 

In the reign of Faunus a colony of Arcadians, 
under the command of Evander, landed in a 
port of Latium, and being permitted to occupy 
a small uncultivated hill near the Tiber, biiilt , 

there a city called Pallanteum* 

Latinus succeeded his fiither Faunus^ This; 
prince is celebrated in history, not so much for. 
his wisdom or prowess «s ibr the memorable^ in* 
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^dcnt of the arrival of .£neas in LattufH) irilb 
the companions of his misfortunes, which hap-r 
pened while he filled the throne* 

At this conjimctore L4^nus was engaged in a 
war with the Ruttili, and immediately on receiv- 
ing intdligence €i the strangars having landed 
in his dominions marched towards them, ex* 
pecting to find an undisciplined banditti. But 
the pious Mneasy \vho l^s been immortalised by. 
the prince of Latin poets, ^though commanding a 
body oi hardy and experienced veterans, held oi^ 
the olive of peace. Latinus listened to his me- 
lancholy tale, and pitying the misfortunes of the 
Trojan exiles, assigned them a portion of land, oii^ 
oood^tioaof thw joining him against the Rutuli* 
j£ineas eagerly embraced the offer, and perlmned 
such essential service in the cause of the Latins, 
that this monarch bestowed on him his only daugh- 
ter, Lavinia, in marriage, with the light of sue- 
cesaon to the crown. 

In order to testify his gratitude to Latinus, alid 
his affection for Lavinia, .£neas gave her name to 
the camp he had pitched, and called it Lavinium* 
The Trojsois following the example <^ their lead- 
er, intermarried, and formed alliances with the 
lalan &milies ; and thus in a short time they be- 4^ 
came one and the same people. 

Mean while Feunus, who under the auspices 
of his mother had made public pretensions to:* 
the hand of Lavinia, before the arrival of the 
Trojans, seeing himself defeated in lus views 
both of a wi& and a throne, and following the 
impulse of jealousy and resentment, went over 
to the Rtttuli, and rdundled tlie embers of a war 
that had almost been extinguished. A battle soon 
B3 
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took f^ace, m which both he and Latisua met 
their fete* 

By the death of his father-in*law and the ie- 
movBl of his rival FauBus, the quiet possesaon 
of the kingd^n of Latium fell to ^eas^ and 
during three years of peace he swayed the .sceptre 
with equal wisdom and impartiaHty. 

In this space of time he employed himself in 
consolidating the two different nations who owned 
his authority ; and, in order to civilise and refine 
their manners, he established the Greek games 
and festivals, the rites and worship of Vesta, the 
veneration of the Lares, and the belief in a palla* 
dium. Thus blending the sanctions of retigion 
with the policy of civil government, he confirmed 
his power, and at the same time secured the hap* 
piness of his subjects. 

His repose however was not of long duration* 
The Rutuli, the ancient enemies of I^tium, en* 
tering into an alliance with Mezenttus king of 
the Tyrrhenians, took the field with a design of 
expelling the Trojans, whose prosperity began to 
excite tiheir jealousy* Jfineas marched against 
them ; and, in an engagement near the banks of 
the Numicus, being hardly pressed by the ene- 
my, he was unfortunately precipitated into that 
river and drowned. 

The Trojans had the artifice to conceal his 
body, and spread a i^eport, to which the credulous 
superstition of his people readily tistened, that he 
had disappeared in the heat of the action, and was 
translated to heaven* Accordingly a temple was 
erected to his honour; and he was worshipped 
under the title of Jupiter Indiges. 

On the death of ^neas, his son Ascaaiiis,. lu- 
lus, or Julius^ who was bom to him by Creusa 



Mfare the fiiH of Tmy^ JUMumed liie idhs of go- 
Yemment; and, with remarkable pradeace for a 
yoamg man, acted on the defensive against his 
foes« tfll he fouR a fevouimUe opportonitf of 
attack. His measures were so well concertody 
tiiat the main bod^ of the enemy was endreiy 
defeated, and the heroic Lausus, the son of Me^ 
Bentius, was slain in the pursuit. His &ther was 
so afflicted and disheartened by this loss, that he 
immediately sued for peace, which was granted 
him, upon condition that in future the Tiber 
should be the boundary between the Latin and 
Etnirian territories. 

Meanwhile Lavinia, the mother-in-law of the 
feigning prinee, finding herself pregnant,* and 
fottnng some violence on the part of Ascanius,' 
fled to the covert of a forest, where she was 
peaoo^ly delivered of a aon^ whom she named 
iBneas after his fother, ahd Sylvius fmm the 
place of his bitth. The king, however, findkig 
that the ^appearance of Lavinia eacdted suspi* 
cions injurious to his reputation, ordered the 
strictest search to be made a&er her retreat ; and 
having discovered both her and her son, treated 
them with the kindest attention. 

Lavinium, which had been foimded by his &- 
ther, daily increased in extent and population; 
but as it was in reidity the patrimony of Lavi^ 
nia, and the inheritance of her infont son, Asca- 
imis, with a noble sense of equity, resolved to re- 
sign it to the lawful heirs, and to build a city for 
himself. Accordingly he founded Alba Longa, 
aiid made it the c^>ital of his new sovereignty. 
Here he died after a reign of about thirty-eight 
3wars, twtAve of ' which were spexst at Alba. He 
le^tbut one 4K>% named afier him, luliis; so that 
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between turn and Sfbius lay ihe nght of WBueii 
cesnon to the Latin throne. 

The inhabitants of Lfttivon peeing their litde 
kmgdom on the eve of bein^Wftttubed and di* 
vid»d by the ccflalending claims of the uncle and 
the nephew, united Alba and Lavinium under 
one soverei^ty, which they conferred on Sylvhi» 
tile son of LAvmia and daughter of Latinus, in: 
preference to lulus who was the ofi&pring of m 
stranger. They howeyer bestowed the sovereign 
pontificate on the latter, a power which hence* 
ferth continued in his &nily ; and thus recon- 
ciled the discordant interests of the two com** 
petit(»«. 

A sucoestton of thirteen kings of the line oi 
SylviuA swayed the sceptre of Latium at the cky 
of Alba, for nearly feur hundred years ; but we 
scarcely know any thing of their histories, except 
their names and the duration of their iieigns. It 
would be tedious and uninteresting to recite such 
a dry catalogue; suffice it to say, that at l^st 
Procas, the son of Aventinus and father of Nu* 
mitor and Aniulius, after a reagn of twenty* 
three y^eani, bequeathed the thnme to his ^dest 
son Numitor. 

Amulius, however, infinitely surpassing his 
brother in courage and a spirit of enterprise^ 
usurped the government; and, in order to se- 
cure his ill-gotten power by means still more 
neferious, murdered hu ne^ew ^gestus, and 
then compelled Rhea Sylvia, his brother's only 
daughter, to dedicate herKlf to Vesta, by which, 
on pain of death, she was doomed to perpetual 
virginity. 

Thus having removed, as he imagined, all 
i^ppreikensions of seeing a claimant to the throne . 



spcng up torn the deaomiknts of NumitcM*, he 
Sftt down in the enjoyment of his usurpatimi, 
which had been eJBgcted and establiahed by such 
«1iei imd umiatflb policy. The event, how* 
ever» frustnU^d all his hopes, and disconcerted 
all his plans. 

Rhea Sylvia in a solitary walk to a ndg^li. 
bouring grove in order to fetch water, was met 
and violated by a man whom, in palliation of 
her oiERsnce, she averred to be Mars, the g^ of 
war. Whoever this lover of hers mig^t have 
been, whether some person who dec^ved her by 
a^niming so great a name, or Amulius hkn- 
sel^ as some writers affirm, it is impossible tm 
determine; certain it is, that in due time she 
was delivered of twin boys, who were no sooner 
bom, than devoted by the usurper to destruc« 
tion. The mother was condemned lo be buried 
alive, the usual punishment for vestals who had 
offended against chastity ; but on the intercea* 
sioQ of Aatho, the daughter of Amulius, this 
sealence was changed to perpetual imprisonw 
xskenU Her two in&nts, however, were ordened 
to be thrown into the Tiber, after being inclosed 
'in one cradle. The cradle floating down the 
stream, was heme to the foot of the Aventine 
mount, aod there stranded. In this situation, 
therefore, they continued without harm; and, 
that no part of thdr preservation might want 
its wonders, we are toki, that they were for some 
time suckled by a wolf, until Faustulus, the 
kiiig's.herdsman, finding them thus exposed^ and 
recognising who tliey weie, brought them home 
to Acca Laurentia, his wife, who nursed them 
aa her own. Some, however, will have it that 
'tb&.nnsse's name.xas l4ipa^ which gaive rise to 
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the story of th^i^ besng noumhed by a wolf; 
but where iiction so .evidently prevails, -it is use»« 
less to attempt to balance pro^^lities* 

Romulus and Remus, the ^^s thus strangelf 
preserved, seem early to have discovered sd»lL' 
ties and desires above the meanness of their sup^ 
posed original. The shepherd's life began to 
displease them ; and, from tending flocks or 
hunting wild beasts, they soon turned their anna 
iftgainst the robbers .who infested the country^ 
whom they often stripped of their launder, aiid 
shared it among their fellow-shepherds. 

In one of these predatory excursions, Remus 
was iaken prisoner by Numitor's herdsmen, who 
brought him before the king, and aoc«»ed him 
of the crime which he had so often attempted 
to suppress* Romulus, however, bang informed 
by Faiistulus of his real birth, was not remiss h» 
assembling a number of his fellow-shepherds, in 
order to rescue his brother from prison, and 
force the sc^tre from the hands of the usuiper* 
Yet, being too feeble to act openly, he directed 
his followers to assemble near the place by dif* 
ferent ways, and, as a distinguishing ensign, to 
carry handfuls of hay (manipuli) tied to. long 
poles. Meanwlule Remus witli equal vigilance 
gained upon the citizens within. Amulius, thua 
beset on all udes, and not knowing what expe- 
dient to adopt for his security, was, during his 
amazement and distraction, taken and ^ain ; 
while Numitor, who had been deposed forty^two 
years, recognised his grandsons, and was Once 
more restored to the throne. , 

Numitor being thus secured in the quietpos* 
session of the kingdom, his grandsons resolved 
to build a city upon those hills where they had 
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formerif kept thor flocks. The king had too 
manf obligations to them not to approve their 
design : he assigned them a certain territory, and 
gave permission tMUch of his subjects, as thought 
proper, to settle Brtheir new colony. Mtoy of 
the nei^ibouring shepherds also, and such as 
were fond of chuige, repaired to the projected 
city, and prepared to raise it. Among the new 
setders, were several &milies which derived their 
foeage from the Trojans ; and, in order to carry 
on the deagn with more expedition, the people 
weie divided into two parts ; each of which, it 
was supposed, would industriously emulate the 
other.' But what was desgned as an advantage, 
proved nearly &tal to this in^t colony ; it gave 
fauth^to two £su:tions, one preferring Romulus, the 
odier Remus, who themsdves differed about the 
spot where llie city should stand. To terminate 
ihis dispute, they were advised by the king to 
take an omen from the flight of birds ; and that 
he whose omen proved most favourable, should 
in all respects have paramount authority. In 
4*ompliance with this suggestion, they both took 
thcdr stations upon different Hills. To Remus 
appeared six vultures; to Romulus, twice that 
~ number : so that each party thought itself vic- 
torious ; the one having the first omen, the other 
the most complete. This produced a contest, 
which was decided by a battle, wherein Remus 
was slain ; and it is even ssdd, by his own 
lnK>ther; who, being provoked at his leaping 
OMitemptuously over the city wall, struck him 
dead upon the spot, at the same time declaring, 
that none should ever insult his rising walls widi 
impunity. 

Ronuilus, being now eighteen years of age. 
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and left soTe commaDder, began the fcmndatifm 

of a city that was one day to give laws to the 

world* It was called Rome, after the 

A. M. name of the founder^id buUt upon the 

3^5^' Palatine hill, on whiShe had taken his 

AC. successfiil omen. The city was at first 

748. almost square, and about a mile in com^ 

pass, containing about a thousand houses^ 

or rather huts* Even die palace of Romulus was 

built of reeds, and thatched with straw ; and hii 

government extended over/ a small territory of 

about eight nniles* However, small as it appears, 

it was, notwithstanding, inadequately peopled ; 

and the first method made use of to increase its 

inhabitants, was the opening a sanctu^y for all 

malefactors, slaves, and such as were dei^rous of 

novelty. These came in great multitudes, and 

contributed to augment the number of the legist 

lator*s new subjects. 

To have a just idea therefore of Rome, in its 
infant state, we have only to picture a collection 
of temporary cottages surrounded by a feeble 
wall of mud, rather filled with a tumultuous and 
vicious rabble, than with subjects used to obe- 
dience and controul: we have only to conceive 
m^i bred to rapine, living in a place that seemed 
merely calculated ft)r the reception of plunders 
and yet, to our astonishment, we shall find this 
assembls^e of huts gradually rising into the most 
splendid piles of architecture ; this tumultuous 
concourse uniting in the strictest bonds of society ; 
this lawless rabble assuming the most decorous 
manners, and setting examples to all the world of 
valour, virtue, and a regard for religion* 
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CHAP. II. 

# 

Fnmi the Building of Rwne to the Exfndwm of 
Targidn, the seventh and last JQng. 



SCARCELY was Rome beconje habitable, 
when its rude citizens began to think of 
^ving some form to their constitution. Their 
first object was to unite liberty with legitimate 
authority ; to form a kind of mixed monarchy, 
in which all power was to be adjusted and di- 
vided between the prince and the people. Ro- 
mulus, by an act of uncommon generosity, or 
rather of policy, left them at liberty to choose 
their king ; and they, in gratitude, concurred to 
elect their founder, as was probably expected. 
He was accordingly acknowledged as chief of 
their religion, sovereign magistrate of Rome, 
and general of the army. Besides a guard to 
attend his person, it was agreed that he should 
be preceded, wherever he went, by twelve men 
armed with axes tied up in a bundle of rods 
or fasces, who were to serve as executioners of 
the law, and to impress his new subjects with 
an idea of subjection. Yet still this authority 
was under very great restrictions, as the whole 
|X)wer of the king*tcffisisted in calling the senate 
together ; in assembling tlie people ; in conduct- 
ing the army, when it was decreed by the other 
part of the constitution that they should go to 
war; and in appointing the questors, or trea- 
surers of the public money ; officers who, at 
Vol. V. C 
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that time, could have but very little employmenty 
as neither the soldiers nor ms^strates received 
any pay. 

The senate, which was t|' act as counsellors to 
the king, was composed of a hundred of the 
principal citizens of Rome, consisting of men 
whose age, wisdom, or valour, gave them a na- 
tural influence among their feUow-subjects* The 
king named the first senator, and appointed hiivi 
to the govfifrnment of the city, whenever war 
required the general's absence. In this respect- 
able assembly vras transacted all the important 
business of the state, the king himself presiding, 
although every question was to be determined by 
a majority of voices. As they were supposed to 
have a paternal affection for the people, they 
were called Fathers; and their descendants Pa- 
tricians. To the Patricians belonged all the 
principal offices of the state, as well as of the 
priesthood. To these situations they were ap* 
pointed by the senate and the people, while the 
lower ranks of citizens, excluded from all views 
of promotion for themselves, were to expect ad- 
vantages only from their valour in war, or their 
assiduity in agriculture. 

The Plebeians, who composed the third part 
of the legislature, assumed to themselves the 
power of sanctioning those laws which were 
passed by the king or the senate. All things re- 
lative to peace or war, to the election of ma- 
gistrates, and even to the choosing a king, were 
confirmed by their suffrages. In their nume- 
rous assemblies all 'enterprises against the enemy 
were proposed, while the senate had only a ne- 
gative voice. Thus was the state composed of 
Uiree orders, each intended as a check upon the 
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Other : the people resolved whether the proposals 
>Qf the king were agreeable to them ; the senate 
deliberated upon the expediency of the measure ; 
and the king gave . animation to the whole by 
dh^dng t^ execution* But, though the peo- 
ple by th^e regulations seemed in possession of 
^eat pcfwer, yet an important circumstance con- 
tributed greatly %a its diminution; namely, the 
rights of patronage, which were lodged in the 
senate* The king, sensible tliat in every state 
there must be a dependence of the necessitous 
upon the powerful, gave permission to every 
plebeian to choose one among the senators for a 
patron* The bond was very strong, and implied 
^mutuality of obligations: the patron was to 
give protecdon to his client, to assist him with 
his suivice and forUine, to plead Ibr him before 
the judge, and to rescue him firom every oppres- 
sion. On the other hand, the client attached 
himself to the interests of his patron ; assisted 
him, if pocMT, to portion his daughters, to pay 
his debts, or his ransom, in case of being taken 
prisoner : he was to follow him on every service 
of danger; whenever he stood candidate for 
an office, he was obliged to give him his suf- 
frage ; and was prohibited from giving testi- 
mony in a court of justice if his evidence affect- 
ed the welfare of his patron* These reciprocal 
duties were held so sacred, that those who vio- 
lated them were ever after held in&mous, and 
excluded from the protection of the laws : so 
that from hetice we see the senators, in ^ect, 
were possessed of the suffrages of their clients ; 
since all that was left the people, was only tlie 
power of^ choosing what patron they should 
obey. In a natiod however, so barbarous and 
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fierce as the first Romans, it was politic to con- 
centrate power, and to enforce obedience, as the 
only means of promoting public or private hap- 
piness. 

The first care of the new-created king was to 
endeavour to humanise his subjects, by a belief 
in supernatural agency. The precise form of 
their worship is unknown ; but the greatest part 
of the religion of that age consist^ in a firm 
reliance upon the credit of their soothsayers,* 



* As we shall frequently have occasioa, in the course cf 
this history, to speak of augurs, and auspices, or soothsayers* 
it may not be improper to give some account, in this place, of 
that kind of divination. The art of divination, and foretel- 
ling future events, by the flight, chirping, or motions of birds, 
came from the Chaldeans to the GreekS) from them to the 
Etrurians, and from the Etrurians to the JLatins and Romans. 
The name of augur is derived by some a6 avium gestu ; by 
others, ab avium garritu : that is, either from the motion and 
actions, or from the chirping and chattering, of birds. As 
Romulus himself was well versed in this art, after he had 
divided the city into three tribes, he appointed an augur for 
each tribe. A fourth was added some time after, probably 
by Servius Tullius, who increased the tribes. These four 
were all chosen out of the patricians ; but in the year of 
Rome 454, ax the soliciution of the tribunes, five pertoat 
were added to the college, elected out of the conunon people; 
and, in the year 672, Sylla increased their number to fifteen. 
The eldest of these presided over the rest, aiid was honoured 
with the title of Magister CoUegii. Their office, which we 
find comprised in the augural law mentioned by TuUy, waa 
to interpret dreams, oracles, prodigies, &c. and to tell whether 
any action should be fortunate or prejudicial to particular per- 
sons, or to the whole state. Thus they were the interpre- 
ters of the will of the gods, with respect to the making war 
or peace ; and all were obliged to obey them in so important 
an article. 

As to the auspices, they were so called ab arts aspicienduy 
that is, from looking on the altars. The Roman auspicei 
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^ho pretended^ from observations oa the flight 
oi birds and the entrails of beasts, to direct the 
present, and to dive into futurity* This pious 
fraud, ori^ating in the first instance from igno- 
rance, soon became a most useful machine in 
the hands of government* Romulus, by an ex- 
press law, commanded, that no election should 
be made, nor any enterprise undertaken, with- 
out first consulting the soothsayers* With equal 
wisdom he ordsuned, that no new divinities 
should be introduced into public worship ; that 
the priesthood should continue for life ; and that 
none should be eligible to tlus office before the 
age of fifty* He forbade them to mix &ble 
with the mysteries of their religion; and, that 
they might be qualified to teach others, he or- 
dered that they should be the historiogpraphers of 
the times* These regulations are so judicious, 
that they reflect honour on the legislative talents 
of Romulus* It is to be lamented that their 
spirit and essence have not been retauied, where- 
ever a priesthood was established* 

Of his other laws we have but few fragments 
remaining* From these however we leam, that 
wives were foii>idden, upon any pretext what- 

were all taken at first from Etruria, where their art was id 
^reat repute; but afterwards the senate ordered twelve of the 
sons of the chief men in Rome to be sent into that country, 
to learn there the rites and ceremonies of the Etruscan reli- 
gion, of which this science was the chief part^ 7'he business 
of the auspices was to look upon the sacred ▼ictims, and by 
than to foretcl the success of any enterprise. They took their 
observations from the victims before they were cut up ; from 
their entrails after they were cut up ; from the flame that used 
to rise while they were burning ; and lastly, from the flour, 
bran, frankincense, wine, or water, used in the 8acriflce« 
C 2 
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soever, to separate from their husbands ; whiley 
on the contrary, the husband was empowered to 
repudiate the wife, and even to put her to death, 
with the consent of her relatimis, in case she was 
detected in adultery, in attempting to poison 
him, in making false keys, or even of having 
drunk too much wine. His laws relative to 
children and their parents were yet still more 
severe ; the fether had an entire power over his 
offspring, bdth of fortune and life ; he could sell 
them or imprison them at any period of their 
lives, or in any stations to which they were ar- 
rived. The father might also expose his children, 
if bom with any deformities, ha\dng previously 
communicated his intentions to his five nearest 
kindred. Our lawgiver seemed more humane ! 

even to his enemies ; for his subjects were pro- j 

hibited from killing them after they had sur- 
rendered, or even from selling them-: his am- 
bition only sdmed at diminishing the number of 
his foes by converting them into friends. 

After having exerted himself to increase his 
subjects, and to regulate them by laws, he next 
gave orders to ascertain their numbers. The 
whole amounted to but three thousand foot, 
and about as many hundred horsemen, capable 
of bearing arms. These therefore were divided 
equally into three tribes, and to each he as- 
signed a different part of the cfty. Each of 
these tribes again was subdivided into ten Curix, 
or companies, consisting of a hundred men, with • 
a centurion to command it ; a priest denomi- 
nated Curio to perform the sacrifices ; and two | 
of the principal inhabitants, called Duumviri, j 
to distribute justice. Accoring to the number ( 
of Curise he divided the lands into thirty parts, 
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reftcfring one portion for public uses, and an*- 
other for religious ceremonies* The simplicity 
and frugality of the times will be best under- 
stood by • observing, that a citizen* was not al- 
lowed above two acres of ground for his own 
subsistence* Of the horsemen already men- 
tioned, ten were chosen from each Curiae : these 
were particularly appointed to surround the per- 
son of the king in battle; of them his guard 
was composed ; and from their alacrity in war, 
or from some other circumstance omnected with 
their establishment, they were called Celeres, a 
word equivalent to light horsemen in our lan- 
guage* 

A government thus wisely instituted, it may 
well be supposed, induced numbers to claim 
its protection ; each day indeed added to its 
strength ; multitudes flocked in from all the ad- 
jacent towns; and it only seemed to want wo- 
men to perpetuate its duration* In this exfgence, 
Romulus, by the advice of the senate, sent de- 
puties to the Sabines, his neighbours, entreating 
their alliance, and, upon the terms of intermar- 
riages, offering to cement the most strict con- 
federacy with them. The Sabines,.' who. were 
then considered as the most warlike jpeople of 
Italy, rejected the proposition with disdain ; and 
some even added raillery to the refusal, demand- 
ing, that, as he had opened a sanctuary for fugi- 
tive slaves, why he had not also opened another 
for prostitute women ? This uiicourteous apswer 
quickly roused the indignation of the Romans ; 
and the king, in order to gratify their resent- 
ment, and at the .same time to people his city, 
resolved to obtsdn by force what was denied to 
entreaty. For this purpose, he proclaimed a 
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feast, in-lionour of Neptune^ throughout all the 
neighbouring villages, and made the most mag- 
nificent preparations for its solemnization. The 
Sabines, as he had expected, were among the 
foremost who came to be spectators, bringing 
their wives and daughters with them, to share 
the pleasures of the sight* The inhabitants also 
of many of the neighbouring towns attended, who 

( were received by the Romans with m^rks of the 
most cordial hospitality* In the mean time the 
games began; and while the strai^rs were 
intent upon the spectacle, a number of the Ro- 
man youth rushed in among them with drawn 
swords, seized the youngest and most beautiful 
women, and carried them off by violence* In 
vain the parents protested against this breach of 
hospitality ; in vain the virgins at first opposed 
the attempts of their ravishers ; perseverance and 
caresses obtained those favours which timidity at 
first denied; so that the betrayers, from being 

* objects of aversion, soon became the partners of 
their dearest affections* 

But though the ladies in general were soon re- 
conciled to their resolute lovers, their parents 
highly resented the affront* The citizens of 
Cecina, Antemnae, and Crustuminum, were the 
first who resolved to revenge the common cause, * 
which the Sabines seemed too dilatory in pur- 
suing* These, by making separate inroads, be<* 
came a more easy conquest to Romulus, who 
first overthrew the Cecinenses, slew their king 
Acron in single combat, and made an offering 
of the royal spoils to Jupiter Feretrius, on the 
same spot where the capitol was afterwards 
built* The Antemnated and Crustuminians 
shared the same &tef their armies were over- 
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flirowh, and their cities taken. The conqueror, 
however, made a very merciful use of his vic- 
tory ; for,- instead of destroying the natives or 
their towns, he only placed frontier colonies of 

; Romans in them, to repress more distant in- 

' vasions. 

Tatius, king of Cures, a Sabine city, was the 

i last, although the most formidable, who under- 

I took to revenge the disgrace his country had suf- 

fered. He entered the Roman territories at the 
head of twenty-five thousand men ; and added 
stratagem to a superiority in forces. Tarpcia, 
daughter to the commander of the Capitoline hill, 

' . happeneld ^to fall into his hands, as she went 

without the walls of the city to fetch water. 
Upon her he prevailed, by lai'ge proAiises, to 

► brtray one of the gates to his army. The rc^ 

ward she engaged for was, what the soldiers wore 
on their arms, by which she meant their brsice- 
lets. They, however, either mistaking her mean- 
ing, or detesting her perfidy, threw their buck- 
lers upon her as they entered, and crushed her 
to death. The Sabines, being thus possessed of 
the Capitoline, had the advantage of continuing 
the war at their pleasure, and for some time only 

i slight encounters passed between them and the 

Romans. The tediousness of ^is contest, how- 
ever, began to exhaust both parties ; so that 
each wished, but neither would stoop to sue for 
peace. A desire of peace often prompts the 
most vigorous exertions in war: both sides re- 
solving to terminate their differences by a deci- 

f give action, a general engagement ensued, which 

I was renewed for several days, with almost equal 

I success. Both armies contended for all that was 

vahiftble in life, and neither could thinli^ oi sub^ 
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i;nitting. In the valley between the Capitoline 
and Qiiirinal hills, the last engagement was 
fought between the Romans and the Sabines. 
The battle was become general, and the slaugh- 
ter prodigious, when the attention of both sides 
was suddenly turned from the scene of horror 
before them to another infinitely more interest- 
ing to humanity. The Sabine women, who had 
been carried off by the Romans, were seen with 
their hair loose and their ornaments neglected, 
interposing between the combatants, regardless 
of their own danger, and only solicitous for 
that of their parents, their husbands, and their 
children. ** If (cried they) you are iiesolved 
^ upon slaughter, turn your arms upon us ; since 
" we only are the/ cause of your animosity.'^ If 
^ any hiust die, let it be us ; since, if our parents 
^ or our husbands &11, we must in either case 
* be miserable in surviving them." A spectacle 
so moving was irresistible : both sides, for a 
while, as if by mutual impulse, let fall their 
Weapons9 and beheld the distress in silent amaze- 
ment. The tears and entreaties of their wives 
and daughters at length prevailed: an accom- 
modation ensued, by which it was agreed, that 
Romulus and Tatius should reign jointly in 
Rome, with equa> power and prerogative ; that 
an hundred Sabines should be admitted into the 
senate ; that the city should still retain its former 
name, but that the citizens should be called 
Quirites, a name till then peculiar to the Sa« 
bines ; and that both nations being thus united, 
such of the Sabines as were inclined, should be 
;|dmitted to enjoy all the privileges of denizens 
in Rome* Thus every successive storm which 
seemed to threaten this growing empire^ served 
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oDlf to increase its vigour. The soldiers of that 
armyy which in the morning had resolved upon 
its destruction, came in the evening with joy, to 
be enrolled among the number of its citizens. 
Romulus saw his dominions and his subjects in- 
creased by more than half in the space of a few 
hours ; and, as if fortune meant every way to as- 
sist his ambition, Tatius,* his partner in the go- 
vernment, was killed about five years after by the 
Lavinians, in revenge for having protected some 
of his dependants, who had plundered them and 
slain their ambassadors ; so that by this accident 
Romulus once more saw himself sole monarch in 
the empire he had founded* 

Rome being greatly strengthened by this new 
accession of power, began to grow formidable 
to ner neighbours ; and it may be supposed, that 
pretexts for war were not wanting, when prompt- 
ed by jealousy on one side, and by ambition on 
the other. Fidensc and Cameria, two neigh- 
bouiing citiesj were subdued and taken. Veil 
also, one of the most powerful states of Etruria* 
shared nearly the same fate ; after two fierce en- 
gagements they sued for peace and a league, 
which was granted on condition of giving up 
seven small towns on the Tiber, their salt-pits 
near that river, and a sufficieQt number of host- 
ages. 

Elevated by success, the conqueror enlarged 
his views. From being contented with thosQ 
limits which had been wisely assigned to his 
power, he began to affect absolute sway, and 

• During the co-reign of Tatius, the equestrian order, or 
intermediate link between the patricians and the plebeians, 
appears to have beca instituted. 
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to controul those laws to which he had ^rmerif 
professed implicit obedience. The senate par- 
ticularly resented his arrogant conduct, as they 
found themselves used <^nly as instruments to 
ratify the rigour of his mandates. We are not 
told, however, the precise manner which they 
employed to emancipate themselves from the ty- 
rant ; some say that he was torn in pieces in the 
senate-house ; others, that he disappeared while 
reviewing his army : certain it is, that, from the 
secrecy of the fact, and the concealment of the 
body, they took occasion to persuade. the multi« 
tude, that he was taken up into heaven : thus, 
the man whom they could not bear as a king» 
for political reasons, they were contented to wor- 
ship as a god* 

Romulus reigned thirty-seven years, and after 
his death had a temple dedicated to him, under 
the name of Quirinus ; Proclus, one of the se- 
nators, solemnly affirming, that he had re-ap- 
peared to him, and desired to be invoked by that 
title. 

In the character of this prince w«i find an as- 
sembls^e of great and base qualities. He was 
temperate, brave, and politic ; but irascible, proud, 
and cunning- The latter quality indeed probably 
enabled him to acpomplish such great designs; 
to profit by the prejudices and partialities of his 
adherents ; and to turn even the errors of his 
enemies to his own advantage. In a word, he 
seems to have been admirably fitted for the im- 
portant part he performed ; and while we con- 
template the mighty fabric of empire, whose 
foundation he laid, it is impossible not to regard 
him with some degree of enthusiasm. 
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At this period: Rome had become & . p 
powerful state; her forces now amount- ^'^' 
ing to forty-six thousand foot and a thou- 
sand horse* As Ronuilus left no heir, it was 
difficult to unite so great a concourse of different 
subjects in obedience to one governor : in fact, 
the city seemed greatly divided in the choice of 
a successor* The Sabines were anxious to have 
a king chosen from their body, but the Romans 
would not consult to advance a- stranger to the 
throne* • In this perplexity the senators under- 
took to supply the place of a king, by taking 
the government, > each of them in turn, for five 
days; and during that time, enjoying all the 
honours and all the privileges of royalty* This 
interregnum continued a whole year, when the 
plebeians, who saw that this method of trans- 
ferriiig power was only multiplying their mas- 
ters, insisted upon sdtering that mode of govern- 
ment, allowing the senate the power, either of 
nominating a king, or electing annual magis- 
trates from among their number. The senate 
b^ng thus driven to an election, for some time 
debated upon the proper form, till at length, it 
was agreed, that the party which elected, shouM 
nominate from the body of the other, so that the 
new king would have equal attachments to both ; 
to the one as his countrymen, to the other as his 
electors* In consequence of this determination 
the choice being left to the Roman part of the 
senate, they pitched upon Numa Pompilius, a 
Sabine; and their nomination, which the event 
proved to be most judicious, was received with 
universal approbation by the rest of the senate 
and the people* 

Numa PompiHus, who was now about forty, 

Vol. V. D 
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had long been illustrious for mstj^ justice, mio' 
deration, and an exemplary liie. He was skilled 
in all the learning and philosophy of the Sabineap 
and lived at Cures, contented with a private 
fortune, and unambitious of public htMQOurfs 
though the son-in-law of king Tatius. It was 
not, therefore, without reluctance that he ac- 
cepted the dignity which was conferred upon 
him ; he for some time, indeed, obstinately re- 
fused it; but at length, at the request of his 
father, and the persuasions of the ambassadors 
who were sent to him from Rome, he consented 
to accept the delegated power. His acceptance 
produced such joy, that, the people seemed not so 
much to receive a king as a kingdom ; and they 
certainly did not over-rate the merits of their 
choice. No monarch could be more proper for 
them than Numa, at a conjuncture when the go- 
vernment was composed of various petty states 
lately subdued, and but ill united among them- 
selves : they wanted a master who could, by his 
institutions and his precepts, soften their fierce 
dispositions, and by his exainple inspire them 
•with a love of religion and virtue. Under Numa, 
therefore, the people soon became more submis- 
sive and, social ; but what gave them still greater 
force, if considered in the light of conquerors, 
was the spirit of religion, which he implanted 
among them. This continued to operate through 
a long succession of ages; for what could resist 
tlxu greatest valour, when impelled by' the most 
profound superstition ? 

In the reign of Numa, it is with sincere plea- 
sure we have to contemplate only the pacific 
virtues, which are always most honourable to a 
king, and most beneficial to his people. The 
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whde time of this good man was spent in in-» 
spiring his subjects with a love of piety >. and a 
veneration for the gods4 He built many new 
temples, he instituted feasts ; and the sanctity of 
his life gave him credit sufficient to persuade his 
people, that he had a particular correspondence 
with the goddess Egeria. By her pretended ad- 
vice he built the temple of Janus,* which was 
to be shut in time of peace, and open in war : 
he ordained vestal virgins, who had vei»y great 
privileges allowed them, such as that of being 
preceded by the feisces or ensigns of royal power, 
and of pardoning malefactors, in case of an ac- 
cidental meeting : he instituted pontiffs, and en- 
rolled himserf among the number : he founded 
4he orders of the Salian and Fecial priesthood, the 
one to preserve the sacred shields called Ancilia^ 
which he pretended had dropped down from hea- 
ven, and which, while remaining in Rome, the 
city, as it was ssdd^ could never be taken; the 
other to judge of the equity of war, and to pro- 
clsdm it with great ceremony. 

For the encouragement of agriculture, he di-* 
vided those lands which Romulus had gained 
in war, among the lower orders of the people; 
he softened the rigour of the laws, which his 
predecessor had instituted with regard to parents 
and children, making it unlawful for a father to 
sell his son. after marris^e, because he thought 
it unjust, that a woman who had married a free- 
man, should be constrsdned toflive with a slave : 
he regulated the kalendar, and abolished the 

• Janus was represented with two faces looking different 
ways, emblematic of that prudent foresight and retrospect 
which should precede the enterprises of war. 
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distinction ^'between Romans and Sai>me89 by di< 
viding.the pec^le according to tiieir several oocu-» 
patbns, and blending tbem into one mass* By 
these means both nations were brought to a per« 
feet umon. Thus having arrived at the age of 
eighty-three yeavs^ and having reigned fortyrthree 
in profound peace, and the exercise of the best 
and mildest virtues, he died, ordering his 
^'^^' body to be buried in a stone cofiBn, con- 
trary to the custom of the tiniies, and his 
books of ceremonies, which consisted of twelve 
in Latin and as many in Greek, to be buried by 
his side, in another* These were taken up about 
four hundred years after; and because it was 
thought impious to cammunicate the mysteries 
they contained to the public, they were burnt by 
order of the senate. 

In whatever light we regard the character of 
Numa, he is entitled to unqualified praise, though 
his actions afford little scope for the historian, 
and display nothing to dazzle and confound the 
unreflecting multitude. But if it be the duty of 
a king to promote the happiness of his subjects 
by preserving them in peaces and the enjoyment 
of freedom, Numa deserves the highest panegy- 
ric ; and in our estimation will ever be the purest 
model for imitation that antiquity produced* 
The death of this patriot king was as «ncerely 
lamented, as if every individual under his govern- 
ment had lost his dearest fnend or his nearest 
relation. The sovereign power now again de- 
volved upon the senate, esid continued till the 
people elected Tullus Hostilius for their king, 
Khich choice had also the concurrence of the 
other part of the constitution. This monarch, 
grandson to a iioUe Koman^ who had formerljr 
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m^Y uniHfLe his predecessbr, being entirely de- 
rvoted to ImiS aiKl tnore £»nd of enterprise than 
«ven the iotteder t>f the empire had beea; so 
tiiat he was ^lad of any pretext fot leadii^ his 
Ibrces to the iield* 

The Albans were the first peojple \rho gave him 
an op»pbrtubity of indtdging his favwirite inclina- 
^nsj Two neighbouring states, bbth eagef for 
war, and both in some measure subsisting by 
plunder, can never be at a loss to cdotir tiie vio- 
.lence of a first aggresncm. A few Roman shep^ 
lierds had, it seems, committed an inroad upon 
.^e territories of Alba ; a tiumber of Alban shep- 
herds had made reprisal upon thetn ; ambassa- 
odors were sent from each state, complainihg of 
-tiie in^ry ; no redress Was given, and a formal 
-war was declared on both sides, which neither 
iiowever wouid bear the blame of having pro- 
voked. There were indeed many reasons for 
fnafcing these two states unwUling to come to an 
open rupture; they were descaided fi«om die 
««ame original, and the ties of ctmsanguinity still 
-field many of them united. There were also some 
-lifeigfebouring states, enemies to both, that only 
nought an opportunity t)f foiling upon them. 

With these dispositions, and afiser some de- 
lays, the Roman and Alban forces at length 
met, about five miles from Rome, prepared to 
idcdde the fate of their respective kingdoms; 
fot almost every battle in these barbarous times 
was decisive. The two armies were for some 
•time drawn out in array, awaiting the signal to 
tegin, both impatient to remove the dreadful 
«uspence which kept them from death or victory. 
But an unexpected proposal from the Alban ge- 
X)5 
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nefol suspended the onset ; for stepping ib be* 
tween both armies, he offered the Romans a 
choice of deciding the dispute by single combat : 
adding, that the side, whose champion was 
overcome, should submit to the conqueror. A 
proposal like this suited the impetuous temper o£ 
the Roman king, and was embraced with joy 
by his subjects, each of whom hoped, that him- 
self should be chosen to fight the cause of his 
country. Many valiant men offered themselves, 
but could not be accepted to the exclusion of 
others, till, at last, chance suggested a remedy. 
There were at that time three twin brothers in 
each army; those of the Romans were called 
Horatii, and the Albans Curiatii, all remarka* 
ble for their courage, strength, and activity ; to 
them it was resolved to commit the manage- 
ment of the combat. When the previous cere- 
mony of oaths and protestations, binding the 
army of the vanquished party to submit to 
that of the victorious, was over, the combatants 
were led forth, amidst the encouragements, 
the prayers, and the shouts of their country. 
They were reminded of their former achieve- 
ments ; they were admonished, that their fa- 
thers, their countrymen, and even the gods, were 
spectators of their prowess. When tihe people, 
however, expected to see them rush to the com- 
"bal, they dropped their arms, and embraced 
each other widi all the marks of the most tender 
friendship; but at length, warmed with the im- 
portance of the cause, the champions engaged ; 
and each, totally regardless of his own safety, 
sought only the destruction of his opponent. 
The spectators, in horrid silence, trembled at 
every blow> and burned to share the d^ger^ till 
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It leiig& victory, which had hitherto been 
doubts, appeared to ^teclare against the Ro^ 
mans : hi consternation th^y beheld two of their 
champions lying dead upon the plain, and the 
•three Curiatii, being all wounded, slowly en- 
deavouring to pursue the survivor, who seemed 
by flight to elude their fiiry. The Alban army, 
unable to suppress their joy, raised a loud accla- 
mation, while the Romans inwardly cursed the 
cowardice of him whom they saw in circmn- 
stances of such baseness* Stoon, however, they 
began to alter their sentiments, when they per- 
ceived that his flight was only pretended, in 
order to separate his antagonists, whom he was 
-unable to oppose united i for ; quickly after stop* 
ping his course, and turning upon the nearest 
I pursuer, he laid him dead at his feet : the second 

I brodier, advancing to assist him who was fidlen 

I soon shared the same &te : and now there re- 

-m£uned but the last Curiatus to conquer, who, 
&tigued and disabled with his many wounds, 
slowly came up to offer an easy Wctory. ' He 
was killed, almost unresisting, while the con- 
•<]^eror exulting, offered him as a victim to the 
. superiority of the Romans, whom now the Alban 
army consented to obey- 

Such an achievement, attended too with such 
signal effects, deserved every honour Rome 
could bestow; but, to the disgrace of the con- 
queror, the hand which in the morning was 
exerted to save his country, was before night 
embrued in the blood of a sister* Returning 
triumphant from the field, it raised his indigna- 
tion to behold her bathed in tears, and lament- 
ing the loss of her lover, one of theCuriatii, to 
whom she was betrothed i but^ upon seeing the 
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Vfctt Which She had ttiade for her lavtr amotig 
the tiumber of hh l^ilsy and hearing her tip- 
bladings) he was tratispotlied with yassion, and 
'«le w her ift a fage. Thh action greatly dispteased 
the Siefiate, and dnew on himself the condemna- 
tioti of the magistrates ; but he Was pardoned 
*by mi^ng his appeal to the peo^de, though his 
laurels were for ever tarnished* 

Matters being in this posture, Hostilius re- 
solved to avail himself of the late victory, by 
tonfiiming the submission of Alha, and tiJdng 
•the piDper steps to quell the insolence of the in- 
'habitants of Fiden» atid Vdi, v^rho had been 
Inaking preparations to shake off their subjection. 
His designs vreYe crowned With success in hoth 
•'undertakings. A Victory over the Veii i^strained 
their attempts for some time ; and as to the 
Fidenates, havkig convicted Metius SuHetiuS, 
their general^ of treason, he caused him to be 
torn to pieces by horees. Finally, to prevent 
future re^-olts, he utterly demolished the city of 
Alba, and transplanted its inhabitants to Rome, 
mahy of whom he admitted into the senate. 

Without pansitig, he next turned his stfms 
iigainst the Sabines, over whom he gained a sig- 
nal victory by means of his cavalry, which the 
enemy were incapable of veithstanding. Thus 
every new war, which depopulates other states, 
Ijfiemed but to add strength and numbers to that 
of Rome. No sooner was the war with the JSa- 
bines over, than the king commenced a new one 
with the Latins, which nevertheless Was managed 
but slowly on both sides, no battle being fought, 
nor any town taken except Medallia, which had 
formerly been obliged to accept a Roman colony, 
9aid was now permitted to be plundered; as an 
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example to prevent the like ddkct2(m in dth^rs. 
^This war lasted during the I'eSt of the reign of 
TullUB, the Jlutt^ part of v^kh waft doud^d with 
•tenors from pretended predig^, while, at the 
same time, the king saw his people afflicted with 
« real &mine, which it was not in his power to 
i^lieve. He died, after a warlike And Uierefere 
turbulent reign of thirty-two years, some say 
by lightning, together with his whole &mily ; 
others, with more probability, by stssassination ; 
and that the fire which consumed his palace Wts 
kindled to conceal the crime* 
• After a short interregnum, Ancus Mar- ' 

tins, the grandson of Numa, was elected ^'Jr * 
king by tiie people, and the choice was 
afterwards ^confirmed by the -senate* As this 
monarch was a lineal descendant fhrni Numa, he 
veemed to make him the great and deserved object 
of his imitation* Indeed he was by nature incapa^ 
ble of making any considerable figure in personal 
War&re, as he took his name of Ancus, from the 
cro^edness of one of his arms, which he was 
incapable of extending: however, he made up 
^s defect by the most diligent application to all 
the arts of peace. He revived the sacred cere- 
monies which had fallen into disuse; he endea- 
voured to persuade the people, that the cala- 
inities which lately befel them and his predeces- 
sor, were owing to a neglect of the gods ; he 
took every occasion to encourage his subjects to 
return to the arts of agriculture, and to repress 
liie love of military glory. 

These itistitutions and precepts, however, virere 
considered by the neighbouring powers ratlier as 
marks of cowardice than of wisdom. The 
Latins therefore began to make incursions upcA 
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his territoiies; and by their outrages, in some 
measure, forced him into a war. But in this he 
still supported his character, and previously sent 
an herald to state its grounds. This officer as- 
suming a peculiar dress, and with a javelin 
headed with iron in his hand, went to the con* 
fines of the enemy, solemnly proclaimed war, 
and then flung his weapon into their territories, 
with all the force he was ahle. The success of 
this war was equal to its justice ; Ancus con-^ 
quered the Latins, destroyed their cities, re<^ 
moved their inhabitants to Rome, and increased 
his territories by the addition of part of theirs. 
He quelled also an insurrection of the Veii, th« 
Fidenates, and the Volscii, and obtaiued a se- 
cond triumph over the Sabines. 

But his victories over the enemy were all 
eclipsed by his pacific arts at home, in raising 
temples, fortifying the city, building a {mson 
for malefactors, and forming a sea-port at the 
mouth of the Tiber, called Ostia, by which he 
secured to his subjects the trade of that river, 
and of the salt-pits adjacent. Nor was he less 
careful in encouraging strangers to settle at 
Home : the privileges which they obtained, and 
the justice which was administered equally to 
all, brought ^umbers of the most respectable 
persons &om Afferent parts of Italy ; who not 
only increased the riches of his subjects, but 
also tended still more to civilise them. Among 
others of this quality was Lucumo, who after- 
wards took the name of. Tarquinius, and became 
his successor in the kingdom by the name of 
Lucius Tarquinius. This stranger, who was a 
person of great accomplishments, as well as of 
i^t possessions, was very honourably treated 
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hf Aliens, wKo fkrobobiy w^ prejudiced in Ikt 
&your by an offer Tarqainius bad made of de* 
positing all bis fortune in tbe treasury for- pub- 
lic uses* He was tberefore elected into tbe 
senate, and appointed guardian to tbe two sons 
of Ancus, who, baving enricbed bis subjects^ 
and beautified tbe city, diedj after a glorioui 
reign of twenty-four years. 

Lucius Tarquiniu^ Priscus, wbo was 
;thus appointed guardian to tbe sons of '^^' 
tbe iate king, took tbe surname of Tar- 
quinius, from tbe city of Tarquinia, tbe place of 
his former residence. His &ther was a mer* 
chant of .Corinth, wbo had acquired considerable 
wealth by trade, and had settled in Ita/y upon 
account of some troubles at home. His son Lu^ 
cumo, who inherited his fortune, married a 
woman c^ family in the city of Tarquinia ; and 
as ' bis birth, profession, and country, were con* 
temptible in the eyes of the nobles of tbe place, 
by his wife's persuasions, he removed to Rome, 
where merit only was entitled to distinction. On 
bis way thither, say the historians, as be ap- 
proached die city-gate, an eagle, stooping from 
above, took off his hat, and, flying round bis 
chariot for some time with much noise, put it on 
again. This bis wife Tanaquil, who^ it seems^ 
was skilled in augury, interpreted as a presage, 
that he should one day wear the crown ; and 
perhaps it was this circumstance which first 
fired bis ambition to obtain it : accordingly, 
being possessed of great riches, all bis actions 
and expences seemed to aim at popularity. His 
elegant address, his frequent invitations, and the 
many benefits he conferred, gsdned the esteem 
and admiration of a people, wbo were yet un* 
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9ldUe4 ii) the ftrtsof intHgue) and.&atumBycap^ 
. tiy^t^d with the appearance of generosity*. 

On the death of Ancus, the kingdom^ a^ 
usual, devolving: upon the senate, Tarquin- ex^ 
erted all his influence to set aside the childr^ 
of the late kir^ and to obtain the cro^ff^ fixr 
himself. For this purpose, upon the day ap* 
pointed for election, he contrived to have the 
youn^ princes sent, out of the city.; and in a 
speech to the people, in vrhich he urged his 
friendship for them, the' fortune he had spent^ 
and hi9 knowledge of their government, he of- 
fered fimself for their king* As this harangue 
reflects only the image of truth, it pn)duuaed 
the d^ired effect, and the p6(4)le9.with one con* 
sent, elected him their sovereign* 

A.kihgdom thus obtained by. intrigue was, not^ 
withstanding, governed with equity* In the b&> 
ginning of his reign, that he might gratify, his 
friends, he added . a hundred members to the 
senate, which now increased the number to 
thpee hundred* He likewise added three to the 
vestal virgins, heretofore only four, and laid the 
foundations of an amphitheatre for the combats 
of men and beasts, which were afterwards car)- 
ried to a horrid excess* The first shows, how^- 
ever, were only horse-racing and boxing; in 
which men, hired for tiiat purpose from Etruria^ 
fought with gauntlets for a priae. But these 
simple and comparatively innocent exhibition^ 
gradually gave way to those of a more cruel and 
sanguinary nature, till, in a later age, two thou«> 
sand gladmtcurs were seen at once expring, or 
dead upon the stage ! 

It was not long, however, before these peace* 
liil> pui^uits were interrupted by the inroads of 
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loi restkfis neighboiirs, pasticnlarly the Latms, 
over wbom he triumphed, azid farced to beg a 
peace* He then turned his arms against tiie 
Sabmes, who had risen onoe more, and had 
faased over the river Tiber upon a bridge of 
.boats^ in order -to {dunder the Roman territo- 
ries, aixl, if possible, to sack the city. Tarquin, 
Iwwev^, soon came up with them on the banks 
of the river, and setting fire to a large heap 
fif wo0d that laid by its side, ordered it to be 
thrown in. The bumiiig wood, floating down 
the stream, set fire to the enemy's bridge, and 
intercepted their retreat. Nor did he permit 
them to take measures fi>r opposing him; but 
attacking them with vigour, routed their army ; 
so that many, who escaped the sword, were 
drowned in attempting to cross over, while their 
bodies and armour, floatmg down to RomCf 
brought news of the victory, even before the 
messengers could arrive that were sent to wx* 
nounce this agreeable event. 

Tarquin, resolving not to give the Sabines 
time to recova: fit)m this defeat, followed them 
into their own country ; where, by another vie-? 
tory, he obliged them to sue for peace, which 
they obtained, at the expence of a considerable 
part of their territories, and of Coliatia, a large 
city, five miles east oS Rome. These conquests 
were followed by several advantages over the 
Latins, from whom he took many towns, though 
without gaining any decisive victory. 

Tarquin, having thus forced his enemies into 
submission, was resolved to guard his subjects from 
habits of indolence : he undertook several public 
works for the convemence and embellishmentof the 
city. He surrounded it with stronger and more ext 
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tensive vails ; he adorned the Forumy or market- 
place^ with porticoes ; he made msoiy sewers to 
drain the cit^, some of which excite the admira- 
tion of travellers to this day: he improved the 
amphitheatre which his pre>decessor had begun, 
and laid the foundation of the Capitol, which^ 
however, he did not live to finish. 

In his reign also the augurs increased in re- 
putation ; as he found it his interest to promote 
the superstition of the people, which was in 
fact but to increase their obedience* Tanaquil, 
his vnfe, vras a great pretender to this art.; but 
Accius Nttvius vraa the most celebrated adept of 
the kind that vtras ever known in Rome. Upon 
a certain occasion, Tarquin, being sensible of his 
want of cavalry, had some intentions of doubling 
their former number ; but he was restrained by 
the augur, who declared, that it was forbidden 
by the gods to alter any of the institutions of 
their founder* The king, as historians say, be- 
ing in a vident passion upon this declaration, 
resolved to try the augur's skill, and asked him, 
in derision, whether what he was then pondering 
in his mind could be effected? Naevius, having 
examined his auguries, boldly afiirmed that .it 
might : ** Why then," cries the king with an 
insulting smile, '^ I had thoughts of cutting this 
whet-stone vrith a razor."-—" Cut boldly," re- 
plied the augur ; and the king cut it through 
accordingly.* Whether this was done by collu- 
sion does not appear, but certain it is, tliat thence- 
forward nothing was undertaken in Rome without 



• This miracle constantly passed for authentic at Rome ; 
yet Cicero ventured to ridicule it. An eseterie and an exotcrit 
«bctrine was conunoD among the ancient philosophers. 



consulting the augurs, and obtakung their advice 
and approbation. No assembly was disrai^sedy 
nor army levied ; no battle fought, nor peace re- 
stored, without referring to the chifping and the 
flight of birds, which, as it may be supposed, 
the augurs m^ide to speak whatever Isoiguage 
they pleai^d. 

The ambition of Tarquin, not contented with a 
kingdom, tempted him to assume the ensigns of 
royalty also ; such as a crown of gold, an ivory • 
throne, a sceptre with an eagle on the top, ^and 
robes of purple. It was, pei^aps, the splendour 
of these royalties that first raised the envy of the 
late king's sons, who had now for above thirty- 
seven years quietly submitted to his government* 
His dengn also of adopting Servius Tullius, his 
son-in-law, for his successor, might have contri- 
buted to inflame their resentment* Whatever 
was the cause of their tardy vengeance, they re- 
solved to destroy liim ; and, at last, found means 
to effect their purpose by hiring two ruffians, who, 
demanding to speak with the long, under the pre- 
tence that they came for justice, struck him dead 
in his palace with the blow of an axe. The lie- 
tors, however, who waited upon the person of the 
king, seized the murderers, who were attempting 
to escape : these were put to death ; but the sons 
of Ancus, who were the instigators, found safety 
by flight. 

Thus fell Lucius Tarquinius (sumamed Pris- 
cus, in order to distinguish him from one of his 
successors of the same name,) at the advanced 
age. of eighty years, and the thirty-eighth year 
of his reign. Being of Greek extraction, he, 
in some manner, introduced part of the polite 
arts of that country among his subjects f and. 
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though the Romans were at this period rery hr 
from being civilized, yet they had made consider- 
a^e prog^iess in refinement, compared with the 
mirrounding nations. 

The murder of Tarquin was no sooner 
^'^\ rumoured abroad, than the citizens ran 
from every quarter to the palace, to leam 
the truth of the account, or to take vengeance 
on the aasaasins. In this tumult, Tanaquil, wi- 
dow of the late king, amsidermg the danger she 
must incur, in case the conspirators should suc- 
ceed to the crown ; and desirous of having her 
son-in-law for his successor, with great art dis- 
sembled her sorrow, as well as the king's death* 
She assured the people, from.one of the windows 
of the palace, that he was not killed, but stun- 
ned by the blow ; that he would shortly recover ; 
and that, in the mean time, he had deputed .hi« 
power to Serviua Tullius, his son4n-law« Ser- 
ious, accordingiy, as it had been agveed upoQ 
between them, issuing from the palace, adorned 
with the eniugns of royalty, and pfeceded by his 
lictors, immediately f»t>ceeded to dispatch some 
afi^rs that -related to the puUic safe^ ; still pre- 
tending, that he took all his instructions from 
the king. This artifice was successfully kept up 
for some days, till he had secured his elevation 
among the noUes : wh^i the death of Tarquin 
being publicly ascertained, Setvius obtained the 
crown solely, by the senate's appointment, and 
without attempting to gain the suffrages of the 
people. 

Servius was the son of a bondwoman, who had 
been taken at the sacking of Comicidum, and 
was bom when his mother was a slave* While 
yet an infant in his .^radk^ ^ lambent flame is 



mid to have played round his head^ which Ta- 
naquil) with her wcmted address, converted into 
an omen of his future greatness. Impressed with 
this opinion, she gave him the best education of 
the times, and soon after raised him to the ho- 
nour of being her son-in-law, and appointed him, 
when the king grew old, to the management of 
Hfiairs, both foreign and domestic* His conduct 
in this station gained him the good-will of the 
people, and, what he valued still more, the esteem 
of the senate. 

Upon being acknowledged as king, the chief 
object of his care was to increase the power of 
the senate by depressing that of the people ; an 
enterprise attended* with extreme difficidty and 
danger. To compass his intention, he was obliged ' 
to work by stratagem.; and, by seeming to study 
their interest, bring about a measure that should 
efiectually destroy their authority* The Roman 
citizens had hitherto been taxed angly, and each 
paid an equal share to the necessities of' the 
state* This method of contributing to the pub- 
lic exigencies, he very plausibly pretended, was 
extremely unjust, and proposed one of a more 
equitaUe kind, by which every citizetf should be 
taxed according to his fortune. The populace, 
• who were unaSble to dive into his designs, re- 
eetved his project with loud acclamations, and 
conferred up<Mi him a full power of settling the 
taxes as he should think proper* To begin, there- 
fore, he ordered an exact enumeration to be 
made of the citizens of Rome, their children and 
servants, and also a just valuation of their es- 
tates and substance* Their numbers were found 
to amount to above fourscore thousand men, ca- 
pable of bearing arms ^-^a vast increase in tbr 
£2 
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spaoe cff one hundred and weventy4Bre yeaifiy 
which faikd elapsed since the buUding of Re«ii«. 
These he divided into six classes ; in the i^t «f 
which he cx)m{}rised the body of Uie senate) the 
patiicians, wd all those whoae fortunes wece 
above eleven hundred thousand asseS) or about 
three hundred and sixtyHsix pounds of our mo- 
ney ; at that time no contemptible fortune. 
This dasa^he sub-divided into four^score cen- 
times, o^ companies, one half of which, being 
composed of the most aged and le^pectabb^ 
persons, were to remain at home for the de- 
fence of the dty ; the other half, compoi^ ci 
the youthfol and vigorous, were to foUow the 
general, and to march into the field. Thdr wea- 
pons were a javelin, a spear, and a sword*; th^ 
armour, a helmet, a cuirass, and cuishes of 
brass* In this class also were coimpriaed the 
knights or horsemen, which consisted of eighteen 
centuries, with two more of the machuusts, who 
followed the camp* The second class, which 
consisted but of twenty-two centuries or com- 
panies, was composed of those who were worth 
above seventy-five thousand asses ; these were ac- 
coutred ift the same manner with the first doas, 
only, instead of a shield, they carried a target. 
The third class conusted of twenty centuries, ,aad 
was composed of such as were worth fifty thou- 
.sand asses. The fourth class consisted of a simi- 
lar number of centuries, and was composed of 
such as were worth twenty-five thousand asses* 
In the fifth class were thirty centuries, and the 
qualification was eleven thousand a^ses: these 
were chiefly employed as slingers and irregulars 
in the army* In the last and lowest class there 
was. but one century, and it seemed to be con* 



^f^eeed ^ of so advaptage lo tlie n^^j c^* 
j«q|t of r^mng cbildreii) who migbt one (b^ hr 
jQ^iM* Tlg$ cliiap p9Ad no (nxea, ^od iwi^ di»* 
psmod witb iWie^ goiQg tQ waiv in «U thei^ 
<itoa«es» «s in tb^ first, a p^xts coosUtiiig itf Hie 
toid men? lP"^re ovdiiined to ««nn«to at home far 
^ d^cinee of the <ityy and libe move ywtbfid 
40 fight ^abfoad in liteir armiea. Thus the whole 
•M^Qpiber of th^ c^ize&s wsis ^vidod m^ a hun* 
dred and seventy-three centuries, each corns- 
foanded hy a oo^lunicm of <tiatingMi4ied vntour 
and cmpeiien^. 

Ths citizqns beiskg nxiked m this 91900^9 
wtvt rsiext to be t^eed, Jnit oot aB foiTxierly 
/ftqwdly and individually, but by oeo^tfios; each 
oetitury being obliged to supply s» «q^ sbw 
.to the exigeiKiies of govenun^t* By thess 
-means, as the people were esitremely nume^rou^ 
rui the centuries of the inieri<»* dasses, thcjr 
quota of taxation was pnyportionably small. It 
cannot indeed be doubted but this partial ex- 
.emption &om. taxes was highly grateful to the 
populace^ but they litde ccH»^dered that they 
were to piuxhase it at the expence of their jbr- 
i»er power: Jfor it was but reasonable, tha^ as 
the senatcMTs and the rich contributed jmost to the 
necessities of the state, they should aUo have a 
vporoporticmable influence in inanagiE]^ its con- 
cerns* Accordingly, as they paid &eir taxes h^^ 
centuries, it was ordained, that they should give 
their votes, in' all public t^ransactions, by .centurks 
also. In deliberations on the affairs of state, 
each citizen had hitherto given his suffrage smgly, 
and the numbers of the poor always carried the 
vote against the power of the rich ; but by 
the regulations of Servius, the senate, consisting 
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of a greater number of centaiies than all the 
other classes put together, now entirely out^ 
weighed them in every decision. The pldbeians^ 
by this stroke of policy, had only the shadow of 
authority left; with which, however, for some 
ages, they seemed sufficiently contented, unt^ 
the increa«ng luxury of the times taught one 
side the abuse of power ; and the other, a pride 
that disdained subordination, even to legitimate 
authority* 

In onier to ascertain the increase or decay c^ 
his subjects and their fortunes^ TuUius instituted 
another regulation, which he called a lustrum ;* 
by which all the citizens were to assemble in the 
Campus Martins, in complete armour, and in 
their respective classes, once every five years, 
there to deliver in an -exact account of their fa- 
milies and fortune. He permitted slaves also to 
be set free by their masters, and caused such as 
were thus manumitted to be distributed among 
the lower classes of the city. This excited an 
emulation in that depraved body of men to de- 
serve well of their masters and the public; and 
tended, with the other regulations of Servius, to 
introduce t>rder, connection, and confidence into 
all the departments of government. 

The king, having thus enjoyed a long reign, 
chiefly employed in settling the domestic policy 
of the state, was, at the same time, not inattentive 
to foreign concerns. He overthrew the Etru- 
rians in many battles, triumphed over them 

* From this circumstance, the Romans frequently desig- 
nated their age by lustra^ or so many periods of five years ; 
thus, when Horace, in one of his Odes, says that he has passed 
his eighth lustrum, he means that he was more than iorij 
yean oM* 
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three' seveml tltooo ; aid ooaeewed reasotiabl* 
hi^Ks of concluding hk reign in tsanquilUty and 
ease. He even entertsuned the generoas inteii* 
tkm of lajring down his power^ and» b^YUig foita- 
ed the kingdom into a republic, to re^re into ob» 
acurity ; but this noble design was fioiatnited ere 
it could be put into execution^ in a manner myw 
to be explatiysd. 

In the beginning of bit reign» Serviua Tulttui» 
in order to secure his throne by every pfecau« 
^xxL, had married his two dttu^ten to the two 
grandsons of Tarquin ; and, 8s he knew that t)m 
women were of opposite dispositions, as w«ll 
as their intended husbands, he lesK^ved to eh^K 
their natural propoasftties, by giTtng eaph to 
him of a contrary turn of temper : her that wa» 
meek and .gentk, to him that was bold f^ fe* 
nous ; her that was ungovernable and pfoud» IQ 
him that was remarimble for a contrary cbM 
lacter : by these means he suppoeedt ^t eaidi 
would con^Gt the fiolings of ^e atiier, and thai 
ihe mixture would be productive only of c(»i« 
cord and happiness. The event, however, 9» 
might have been foreseen, proved othefWse* 
Lucius, his haughty son4nhiaw, soon grew ^s« 
leased with the meekness of his ccoiisorl, and 
placed his whole afieotions upcm TulUa, his bro- 
ths Aruns' wife, who {Oisvered his pasmon with 
sympathetic ardour* As their wishes were un* 
govemablei they soon resolved to break tiEUOugh 
every restraint that prevented th^ iuiion : both 
undertook to murder their consofts^ .which hav« 
ing efifected, they were accordingly soon after 
marned* One crime ever produces unoi^r: 
from the destructi(m of their consorts, they pKH 
ceeded to conspire that of the king.. Tli^ hc» 
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gan b^ raising £sictions against hitn^ alleging- 
his illegal title to the crown; which Lucius- 
claimed as heir to Tarquin. But TuUius, by 
his prudence and great moderation, defeated this 
design; and his conduct was universally a|K 
plauded by the senate and the people; which 
brought Lucius to a feigned repentance on his 
part, and produced a real reconciliation on that 
of the king. Tullia, however, still urged on her 
husband's ambition, which was already on fire. 
He continued his intrigues among the senators ; 
attaching the old to him, by putting them in 
mind of their obligations to Ms family ; and the 
young, with gifts for the present, and promises: 
of much greater things upon his coming to the 
crown. At length, when he found them ripe 
for seconding his views, he entered the senate* 
house, adorned mih all the ensigns of royalty, 
and placing himself upon the throne, began to 
harangue them upon the obscurity of the king's 
birth, the injustice of his title, and such other 
topics as an unprincipled intriguer is at no loss 
to find or invent. While he was speaking, Ser^ 
vius entered, attended by a few followers, and 
seeing his throne thus rudely invaded, attempted 
to push the usurper from his seat ; but Tarquin, 
being in the vigour of youth, threw the old king 
down the steps which led to the throne; and 
some of the conspirator's adherents, being in- 
structed for that purpose, followed t||| aged mo« 
narch, as he was feebly attempting to get to the 
palace, and dispatched him by the way, throw- 
ing his body, all mangled and bleeding, as a 
public spectacle, into the street. In the mean 
time, Tullia, burning with impatience for the 
event> being informed of what her husband had 
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^one, and resolving to be among the first who 
should salute him as monarch, ordered her cha* 
riot to drive to the senate-house, where her savage 
joy petrified the humane, and disgusted even the 
engines of her atrocious crimes* But they were 
still more shocked upon her return. As her cha- 
rioteer approached the place where the body of 
the old king, her &ther, laid exposed and bloody, 
the man, terrified at the horrid sight, ofiered 
to turn another way ; but this only served to in- 
flame the fierceness of her rage : she threw the 
footstool at his head, and, shocking to relate, 
ordered him to drive over the dead body without 
hesitation* 

This was the end of Servius Tullius, a prince 
of eminent justice and moderation, after an use- 
ful and prosperous reign oi forty-four years. 
Though the dominions of Rome had been but 
little increased by him ; yet they acquired a sta- 
bility under his government, which fer exceeded 
the transient splendour of an extensive but hasty 
conquest* In a word, no king ever better under- 
stood the art of making his power subservient to 
the happiness of his people ; while his policy dis- 
armed surrounding enemies, or c(»iverted them 
into friends or subjects* 

Lucius Tarquinius, who afterwards ac- 
quired the surname of Superbus, or the '^^^* 
Proud, having placed himself upon the 
throne, in consequence of this parricide, was 
resolved to support his dignity with the same 
violence with which it was acquired* Regard- 
less of the senate or the people's approbation, he 
seemed to claim the crown by an hereditary 
right, and refused the late king the rights of 
sepulture, under the pretence of his being ai| 
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usurper* The Tirtaous part of nankitui, how^ 
ever, looked upon his accesnon widi detestation 
and horror ; and this act of tmexantpled and cii». 
necessary crudity only served to cot^rm their 
hatred. Conscious of ^is, he ordered ail such as 
he suspected to hove been attached to Servita 
to be put to death; and, fearing die natural 
consequences oi his tyranny, he kept a guard 
of foreign mercenanes roimd his person, which 
was ready to execute has orders, however cruel 
or unjust. 

His chief poficy seems to have been to keqi 
the people always employed, either in wars or 
public works, by which means he diverted their 
attention from his unlawful method of coming 
to the crown, and the manner in which he ex« 
ercised Ins authority. With this view, he first 
marched against the Sabines, who refused to 
pay him obedience, and soon reduced them to 
submission. He next commenced a war with 
the Volsci, which cdntinued for some ages after, 
and from these he took Suessa Pometia, a con- 
siderable town, about twenty-six miles east of 
Rome. The city of the Gabii gave him much 
more trouble ; for, having attempted, with some 
loss, to besiege it, he was obliged to recur 
to stratagem, contrary to the usu^ practice of 
the Romans. To effectuate his designs, he 
caused his son Sextus to counterfeit desertion, 
upon pretence of barbarous usage, and to seek 
refuge among the inhabitants of the place. 
There, by ar&l complaints and studied lamen« 
tations, he so £»* excited the pity and won on 
the affections of the people, as to be chosen 
their governor, and soon after general of their 
army. At first in every engagement he appear* 
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'fid successful) ttU at lengthi finding himself en- 
tirely possessed of the confidence of the st£^, he 
sent a trusty messenger to his &ther £br instruc- 
tions. Tan][uin made no reply ; but taking the 
messenger into the garden, he cut down befi>re 
his &ce the tallest poppies* Septus readily un- 
derstood the meaning of this action, and on 
plausible pretexts either destroyed or removed 
the principal men of the city, one by one* still 
-taking care ' to divide their effects among the 
people* The charms of plunder kept the giddy 
.populace blind to their a^roaching ruin, tiU 
.they ftfund themselves, at last, without coun- 
-eellors or head ; and in the end fell under the 
power of Tarquin, without even striking a blow* 
.After this he made ft league with the iEqui, and 
Tenewed that which had been entered into by hi3 
predecessor, with the Etrurians* 

Butf while engaged in wars abroad, he took 
care not to. suffer the people to languish inJdle- 
Bess at home, ^e undertook to muld the Ca- 
pitol, the ^undation of which had been laid 'm 
a. fermer reign, and an extraordinaiy event con- 
tributed to hasten ftie execution of his design* 
A woman, in, strange attire, made her appear- 
laice at Rome, and introducing herself to the 
king, offered to sell nine books^ which she said 
were of her own composing* Not knowing the 
abilities of the author, or that she was, in Esictt 
one of the celebrated Sibyls, whose prophecies 
were never found to &il, Tarquin refused to 
buy them* Upon thi^ she departed, and bum^ 
ing three of her books, returned again, demand- 
ing the same price for the six remaining* Being 
once more despised as an impostor, she again 
departed; and burning three more, returned 

Vol. V. F 
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with the reminder, ^1 asking the same price 
as at first. Tarquin, , surprised at ^the incon- 
sistency of her behaviour and the perseverance 
of her application, consulted the augurs on such 
an uncommon emergency. They much blamed 
him fcr not buying the nine, and intreated him 
to purchase the three remaining, at whatsoever 
price they were to be had. The woman, says 
the historian, after selling and delivering the 
three^prophetic volumes, and advising him to 
pay a special regard to their contents, vanished 
from before him, and was never after seen. Tar- 
quin chose proper persons to keep them, who, 
though but two at first, were afterwards in- 
creased to fifteen, under the name of Quind^- 
cemviri. These sacred books were deposited in 
a stone chest, and a vault in the ne\dy-designed 
building was thought the most proper place to 
lodge theni in safety, from which they were taken 
only on particular emergencies. The ^ork was 
carried on with great vigour; and as omens and 
prodigies were frequent in this ignorant age, in 
digging the foundations, a ma^'s bead, named 
Tolus, was said to be found, which, though he 
had been many years dead, still bled afresh, as if 
he had been newly slain. This pix)digy gave the 
building tlie name of Capatol (Caput Toli.) It 
was two hundred feet long, two hundred high, 
imd almost as niany broad, dedicated to Jupiter 
as paramount divinity, but contsdning two tem- 
ples more, under the same roof, consecrated to 
Juno and Minerva. A structure so magnificent 
was, in some measure, an indication of the pro- 
gress of arts in Rome, not less than of piety in 
Sie people. But pacific pursuits were not suf- 
ficient to slraw off the attention of the Romans 
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from the contemplation* of the misery they suf- 
fered under this tyrant, whose cupidity nothing 
could escape, M'hose informers swarmed every- 
where, and whp' forbade the people to assemble 
without his authority, lest they should conspire to 
emancipate themselves from his despotism. In^- 
* deed, day afler day, he exhibited new proofs of 
the tyranny of his government, and the cruelty, 
of his disposition. Having been for four years 
employed in building the Capitol, Tarquin found 
new occupations necessary ; and accordingly 
procldmed war against the Rutuli, upon a 
frivolous pretence of their having entertained 
some malefactors whom he had banished, and 
invested their chief city Ardea, which lay about 
sixteen miles from Rome. While the army was 
encamped before tliis place, the king's son Sex- 
tus, Yfith Collatinus, a noble Roman, and some 
others, sat drinking together in a tent* The dis- 
course happening to turn qu the beauty and vir- 
tue of their wives, each man extolling his own 
with singulsir coAiniendations, Ccdlatinus offer- 
ed to decide the dispute, by putting it to an im- 
mediate trial, whose wife should be found pos* 
sessed of the greatest beauty, and most sedu- 
lously employed at that very hour. Being heat^ 
cd with wine, the proposal was relished by the 
whole company ; and taking horse without de- 
lay, they posted to Rome, though the night was 
already pretty fer advanced. There they found 
Lucretia, the wife of Collatinus, not like the 
other women of l^er rank, spending her time in 
ease and luxury, but spinning in the midst of 
her m«dds, and cheerfully portioning out their 
tasks. Her modest beauty, and the easy re- 
ception she gave her husband and his friends^ 
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80 charmed them aU^ that they una&imoudy gat« 
her the preference ; and Sextus became so much^ 
in3amed with love) that notiiing but enjoyment 
could satisfy his criminal passion. 

To accomplish his nefarious purpose, he went 
from the camp to visit her privately a few 
days after, and received the same kind treat* 
m^it which he niet wi^ before. As the in- 
nocence of Lucretia kept her blind to any insi- 
dious designs, she sat down with' her guest at 
supper, and ordered a chamber to be got ready 
for him in the houses Midnight was the time, 
in which this ruffian thought it safest to put his 
guilty intentions in execution. Having found 
means to convey himself into her chamber, he 
approached her bed-side with a drawn swordy 
and rudely laying his hand upon her bosons 
threatened her with instant deadi, if she refused 
to yield to his passion. Lucretia affrighted out 
of her sleep, and seeing death so near, was yet 
inexorable to his desire, till being told, that, if 
she would not comply, he would first kill her, 
and then laying his own slave also dead by her- 
side, he would report, that he had detected and 
killed them bddi in the act of adulteiy, the ter- 
ror of infamy was mcH^ powerful than that cS 
deatii ; she consented to his desire, and the next 
morning the ravisher returned to the camp, ex* 
ulting in his brutal victory. In the mean time- 
I^ucretia, detesting the light, and resotving not 
to endure even an involuntary crime, sent for 
her husband Collatinus, and for Spurius, her 
fether, to come to her without delay, as an in- 
delible disgrace had befellen the family. They 
instantly obeyed the summons, bringing with 
^m Valerius, a kinsman <^ her Other's, a{)4 
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Tarquin had murdered) and who had accidents 
ally met the messenger by the way. Their ar* 
rival only served to increase Lucretia's poignant 
anguish ; they found her in a state of stedfast 
desperation, and vainly attempted te give her 
relief by palliating the deed, to which she had 
been forced to be accessary* " No ! (said she) 
*^ never shall I .find any thing worth living for 
** in this life, after having lost my honour. You 
^ see, my Collatinus, a pdluted wretch before 
^ you ; one whose person has been the spoil of 
** another, but whose affections were never -es^ 
•* tranged from you. Sextus, under the pre* 
^ tended veil of friendship, has this night wrest- 
*' ed from me that treasure which death only 
" can restore ; but, if you have the hearts of 
<* men, remember to avenge my cause, and let 
** posterity know, that she who has lost her vir- 
" tue hath only death for her best consolation." 
So saying, she drew a pcngnard from beneath 
her robe, and, instantly plunging it in her bosom> 
expired without a groan. The whole company 
remained for some time in the alternate emo« 
Cions of sorrow, pity, admiration, and rage; 
Spurius and Collatinus, at length, gave vent to 
their grief in tears: but Brutus drawing the 
poignard, reeking from Lucretia's wound, and 
iifring it up towards heaven, " Be witness, ye 
*' gods, (he cried) that from this moment I 
*' proclaim myself the avenger of the chaste 
** Lucr^tia's cause : from this moment I profess 
^ myself the enemy of Tarquin and his lustful 
^ house : from henceforth shall this life, while 
** life continues, be employed in opposition to 
^tyranny; and for the happiness md freedom^ 
Fa 
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** of my dear country." A new amazement seized 
tht hearero, to find him, who had heretofore been 
considered as an idiot, now appearing in his real 
character,, the friend of justice and of Rome. He 
explained the mystery, adding, tliat tears and 
lamentations were unmanly, when vengeance 
called so loud; and delivering the poignard to 
the rest, imposed the same oath upon them, 
which he himself had just taken. 

On this illustrious character it is necessary to 
expatiate at some length, though we find it im- 
possible to love the man. Junius Brutus was 
the son of Marcus Junius, a noble Roman, who 
was married to the daughter of Tarquinius 
Prisons, and for that reason, through a motive 
of jealousy, put to death by Tarquin the Proudw 
Junius had received an excellent education from 
his fiith^r, and possessed from nature, strong 
sense, and an inflexible attachment to virtue ; 
but perceiving that Tarquin had privately mur- 
dered his father and his eldest brother, he a»- 
.sumed the behaviour of a fool, in order to 
escape the sanie danger; and thence obtained 
the surname of Brutus. Tarquin, thinking his 
folly real, despised the man ; and, having taken 
possession of his estate, kept him as an idiot in 
lii3 house merely vith a view of making sport 
for his children. It happened, in a time of 
threatened danger, that Brutus was sent with 
Tarquin's two sons to consult the oracle of Del- 
phi, upon the methods expedient to avert the 
calamity. The sons were pleased witli his comi- 
pany, and laughed to see him offer his staff at 
the "shriiie of Apollo ; which, however, was a 
much more valuable present to the god than 
Ibeirs, as it had been hollowed; and then filled 
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tfjth gold« The young men, after executing 
their Other's commands, next enquired of the 
oracle, which of them should be king of Rome^ 
to which it was answered, that he. who first 
kissed his mother should gain the kingdom. In 
consequence of this declaralicm, Tarquin's sons 
resolved to kiss their mother at the same time, 
ai\d thus reign together. Brutus, however, who 
^lived into the r^ meaning of the oracle, as 
soon as they were arrived in Italy, pretended 
accidentally to &11 do\m, and kbsing the earth, 
saluted hier whom he considered as the general 
parent of all* From that time, he conceived 
the design of being the deliverer of his country, 
and of expelling the tyrant Tarquin and his whole 
&niily from Rome. 

The opportunity he had much wished for, oT 
delivering his country from a tyrant who^ had 
long harassed it with impunity, seemed now to be 
arrived. Brutus procured wiA all expedition 
the gates of the city to be shut, till the people 
could be assembled, and a public decree for 
Tarquin's banishment obtained. Accordingly, 
he caused Lucretia's dead body to be exposed to 
view in the public forum; while the citizens, 
who ran tumultuously fh)m all quarters to see 
it, were at first impressed with pity, which soon 
after was changed into rage and ungovernable 
fury. This was the disposition which he sought 
to encourage. He, therefore, added fuel to 
their ardour by a display of the horrid trans* 
action ; and by the glorious hopes of fiiture free- 
dom, he obtained a decree of the senate, that 
.Tarquin and his feimily should be for ever ba- 
nished from Rome : and that it should be capital 
for any to plead his cause or attempt to promote 
bis return. 
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Tarquin, in the mean time^ having heard of 
these commotiotis, flew with the utmost expe^ 
dition to Rome, in hopes of being able to quell 
and punish the delinquents; but finding the 
gate» shut, and the walls full of armed men, he 
prepared to retum, filled with indignation, to 
the camp : but Brutus, had taken care to antici- 
|>ate him; for, expedidously getting to the an- 
my by another road, he acquainted the soldiers 
with what had been done in the city, Lucrctia's 
unhappy fitte, and how ^be senate and people 
had determined to revenge the atrodous deed, 
as well as a long train of reg^ crimes. The 
same sentiments of humanity which had im- 
pelled the citizens, affected the army also. They 
screed to act with their friends at home; and 
when Tarquin came back, they refused to re- 
ceive him. Thus the tyrant, who had now 
teigned twenty-five years, being justly expelled 
his kingdom, sought a precarious asylum with 
his family at Cira, a little town of Etruria. Itk 
the mean time, the Roman army made a truce 
with the enemy, and Brutus was proclaimed 
deliverer of his country. 

With Tarquin ended the kingly government 
of Rortie, after it had continued two hundred and 
forty-five years, and was still rising with a gra- 
dual, but slow increase. Although, at the time 
of Tarquin's expulsion, the territory of the 
Romans was not above forty miles long, and 
thirty broad, yet their power and population 
were immense, and they possessed that vigour 
which bodies of a slow growth are generally 
found to enjoy. The history of few nations in- 
deed can furnish a succession of kings replete 
with more virtue and moderation than those who 
-fi^t governed in Rome i it was from their wise 
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institudons, that the people seemed to acquire' 
all that courage, that piety, and that patriotisixi^ 
which afterwards operated in conquering man* 
kind. Their subjects undoubtedly possessed all 
the rude fierceness of the times ; but it must 
have been owing to the monarchs only, that their 
very enemies reaped the benefit of jtheir vie* 
tones; it must have been the general's virtue 
alone that could protect those whom the soldier's 
valour had subdued. The Grecian legislators 
had the advantage of copying £rom the Egyp- 
tians ; but the Romans were placed in the midst' 
of nations ^ more barbarous than themselves^ 
and jthe wise reguktioBs of their rulers^ wetB» 
chiefiy of their own formation. Hitherto, how* 
ever, we only see the genius of the natkm mak» 
ing ^nt struggles to get free from her native 
ferocity, obstructed by custom at home, and 
barbarous example abroad; upcm particular oc* 
casions, exerting a nobleness of mind ; still aim* 
ing at conceived virtue, and even in iniancy ma^ 
jestic ; but nothing* had yet occurred that could 
give the promise of universal empire ; nor did 
the views and achievements of the Romsm kinga 
extend beyond the occftsidi that gave them 
birth* 
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From the banishment of Targum to the Creation 
qf the Tribunal (f the Pfit^ile. 



A. C. "RY the demerits of the family of Tar- 
506. ^ quin and the courage and address of 
^» C. Brutus, the regal power being thus ovei>- 
*^** thrown,'*' a form of government, nomi- 
Bally republican, was substituted in its room. 
The senate, however, reserved by far the great* 
est share of the ' autliority to themselves, and 
decorated their own body ^th allr the trappings 
of despoiled monarchy^. The centuries of the 
people chose from among the senators, instead 
of a king, two annual magistrates, whom they> 
called consuls, with power equal to that of the 
l«gal, and with the same privileges, and the 
same ensigns of authority. Though the liberty 
of the people was but very little increased by 
this innovation, yet to it Rome afterwards, in a 
great measure, owed its unequalled though d[e-' 
structive grandeur. In the life of a king, or of 
any individual in easy circumstances, there are 
many periods of indolence and of passion, thai 
seryq' to divert him from tte public good : but 

• The Tarquins seem to have been deservedly proscribed ; 
but that, after all their obligations to royalty, the Romans 
should have proscribed the regal authority also, would appear 
unaccQuntabie, were it not known, that the people when once 
set in motion and made conscious of their power, always 
run into extremes, and often to tkeir own ruin. 
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in a commonwealth, governed hy magistrates 
aimually chosen, each haa no time to lose ; and, 
to attain his ambition, all his exertions must be 
crowded within a very nairow space* Hence it 
Is, that those magistrates were ever ambitious 
of'engag^g in some new war, and pointing out 
fresh enemies to be conquered; for power ai-^ 
trenched behind authority is never at a loss to 
find a victim* The people, thus k^t continually 
in arms, attsuned the most perfect knowledge of 
the military arts, and were better enabled to adopt . 
the beneficial improvements of the various na* 
tions they were led to ei%age* 

Brutus, the author of this revolution, and 
Collatinus, the husband of Liicretia, wefc the 
first who were raised to the dignity of consuls 
in Rome* They iiiimediately revived the laws 
for assembling the people, which had been dis- 
continued during the late tyrant's reign;, but, 
that their newly-acquired liberty should be pre- 
vented from degenerating into licentiousness, 
several ofiicers relative to the priesthood were 
appointed, and new sacrifices ordained, in order 
to strengthen the civil power by the firmest 
sanctions of religion* This new republic, how- 
ever, which seemed so gratefiil to the people, 
had nearly been destroyed in its very com- 
mencement* A party was formed in Rome 
in fiivour of Tarquin* Some young men of the 
principal femilies in the state, who had been 
educated about the king, and had participated 
in all the luxuries and pleasures of the court, 
undertook to re-establish monarchy. They were 
naturally disgusted with the gloomy austerity of 
a republican form of government, in which the 
laws, inflexible and severe, make no distinctions 
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.of birth or-fertune. Their party secvetly in* 
creased every day, and, what may create our 
8Urpiise9 were it not known that inlitical ani<' 
inosity absorbs every .feeling of nature, even 
the sonar of Brutus, and the Aquilii, the nephews 
of CoUatinus, were among the number. Tar- 
.quin, who was. informed of these intiigues in 
<liis favomv fesolved to advrnice them by every 
art in ins power, and accordingly sent ambas- 
sadors from Etruria to Rome, under a pretence 
of reclaiming the crown, and demanding the 
•^ffecta^ which he. had left behind him ; bi^ iti 
reality with a design to give spirit to his &c- 
'Jdon, and to draw ove^toit as many as he pos- 
sibly 'COuld* They accordingly went on with 
<^Ht:and success, holding their private meet- 
ings at the house of one of the conspirators; 
aiul already the restoration of the king and the 
death of the consols was resolved upon, when 
the whole &bric of their hopes was at once 
levelled in the dust* A slave, named Vindicius/ 
-who had Accidentally hid himself in the room 
-where the conspirators used to assemble, over- 
iieaiing the conversation, laid open their designs 
•to the consuls, who gave orders to have the cot^ 
spirators secured and brought to justice, and 
among these were found the sons of Brutus* 
'Few sitoations could have been more terribly 
ftfiecting than this, of a father placed as a judge 
upcm the life and death of his own children ; 
impelled by justice to condemn, and by nature 
to spare them. The young men when accused, 

* As a reward for his fidelity, this man obtained his li- 
herty and the priTiIeges of a Rromah diizen, to|;ether wifh a 
certain turn of money to be jMud out <tf the public treasury. 
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Ad not attempt to Hsay a wM4 in their defence ; 
but) with consciouj^ guilt, awaited their sen^ 
tence in silent agony. The other juf^es, who 
were present, felt all the pangs of nature ; OA^ 
kfdnus wept, and Viderius. could not repress his 
sentiments of pity^ Brutus alone seemed to 
have lost all the softness of humanity, and all 
the yearnings of parental aitectiofi. With a 
Mem cpauntenance and a tone of voice that 
maiked his fixed reaohiticm, he demanded oC 
his two sons if they could make any defence to 
the crimes with which they had been chaiged. 
Thb demand he made three several times ; bjut 
receivii^ no answer, he at length turned him- 
self to the lictors, ^ Now (exclaimed he) it is 
your part to perform the resU" Thus-saying, he 
t^iain resumed his seat with an air of determined 
majesty ; ribr could all the sentiments of paternal 
pity, the imploring looks of the people, nor the 
dreadfiil situation of the young men who were 
'IMP^anng for execution^ tdter his stem decision^ 
The executioner having stiipped, and then whip« 
ped the consjurators with rods, presently after 
beheaded them ; Bmtus all the time beholding 
the cmel spectacle with a steady look and un^ 
altered countenance, while the multitude gazed 
on widi all the mingled senaatioos of pity, \van^ 
der, and horroiv 

The stoical' apathy of Bnltus, diinng the exe^ 
'CUtion of his two sons, Served greatly to increase 
his authority aniong a people of ferocious cha- 
racter 4 but the l^iiity of his coUeague CoUa* 
tinus was considered in a veijr iliflferent light: 
his having humanely attempt^ to save the 
Aquilii, his nephews, rendered him suspected 
by the citizens* He was accordingly deposed 

Vol. V. G 
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from the consulsh^ and banished Rome ; and 
VakrhiS) afterwanis sutnamed Publicola, from 
his regard to the people, was elected cc^sul in 
his room. 

Frustrated in his iiopes of an insurrection be- 
ing excited in his &vour by domestic adherents, 
Tartpiin rescued to force himself upon his for^ 
mer throne by foreign assistance; and to that 
end prevailed upon the Veians to asskt him, 
and with a considerable army advanced towards 
Rome* 

The coflsub were not remiss in their prepa- 
rations to oppose him. Valerius comm»)ding 
the foot, and Brutus the cavalry, went out to 
meet him on the Roman frontiers. Aruns, tbe 
son of Tai«quin, who headed his father^ ca- 
vsdry, seeing Brutus at a distance, was resolved, 
by one great effort, to dedde the fate of- the 
day, without bringing the armies into action ; 
wherefore, spurring on his horse, he tnade to- 
ward him wiUi ungovernable fury* Brutus, 
who perceived his approach, quitted from the 
ranks to meet hiiti : and both began the conflict 
with such rage, that, eager only to assail, and 
thoughtless of defending, they fell dead upon 
the field together. A bloody battle ensued, with 
equal slaughter on both sides; but the Ro- 
mans, remaining in possession of the field of bat^ 
tie, claimed the victory ; and In consequence, 
Valerius returned in triumph to Rome* Such 
was the end of BrutUs, a man who, wlmtever 
ipratse he may deserve for* emancipating* his 
country frofh a tyrant^ possessed none of those 
amiable qualities that engage our affections. He 
tv'os of a gloomy and even splenetic disposition*; 
ixid frbtn ' th^ long:, dissimulation he had prac* 
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tised fioai' policy, became at last.taioted in reat^ 
lity 'widi that mean vice. Violent m his rescdu^ 
tions, nothing intimidated him from hb purpose : 
superior to the attachments of nature, every 
thing was rendered subordinate to his passion 
for power and popularity. Sucik has ever been 
the prevailing character of the. factious great, 
who difiR^ only in their objects f^m the most 
flagitious profligates. 

Brutus^ being thus removed without having 
completed his year, Valerius continued for some 
time to enjoy the digmty without « colleague, 
.which excited the. jealousies of the peo|^e, from 
the apprehension that he had thoughts of as- 
piring to the crown. A palace which he had 
built with some magnificence, upon an emi? 
nence, augmented these suspicions ; and it was 
reported, that he had intentions of converting 
it into a fortress, in order to awe the city. Va- 
lerius, however, soon quieted their fears, ^y 
ordering his palace to be pulled down ; and, to 
shew the rectitude, of his intentions, made se- 
veral laws, abridging the power of the senate, 
and^extending tlmt of the people. By one, he 
alkywed an appeal, from the consuls to the 
people; by another, he made it death for any 
man to assume the office of magistrate without 
th^ pec^le's ^nsent; a third gave power to ^ny 
man tp kin the. person, unheard, who affected 
the supreme power, if he could, prove the crime. 
He- also a^Minted queators, or treasurers, who 
vrert t6 hare tibe management of the public 
money, and the care of accommodating am- 
bassadors. Still more to ingratiate himseUT with 
the public, which is flxqueatly directed in its 
judgment more, by appearaQcea ihtax realty, be 
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6<i^ered the rods which the lictors cttried to be 
separated fitmi the axes; infimating thereby^ 
that the. power of capkaU^r punishing was xio> 
longer vested In the consols, but the people*.' 
Having, thus satisfied their scruples,* he chose ^ 
^Hirius Lucretius, tjbe &ther of Lucretidi fox;: 
his colleague in the consulship; who, dying a 
short time after, was succeeded by Horatius; 
apd the time of annual election coming on sooa 
after, Valerius was chosen a second time, and 
witti him Titus Lucretius^ These having num^ 
bered the people, they were found to amount ta 
a himdred and thirty tliousand persons, besidear. 
widows and orphans* 

In the mean time, Tarquin, neither intimi- 
dated by his n^isfortunes, nor desisting from his 
pretensions, still formed alliances in c^er to re^ 
gain the crown. In particular, he prevailed upon^ 
Porsenna, one of the kings of Etruna, to es-. 
pouse his cause j and in person undertake his. 
quarrel* This' prince, Equally remaii^able for 
courage and conduct, marched dtrecUy toh 
Rome, with a numerous army, and laid mege 
to the city ; while the terror of his name and' 
his arms filled all ranks of people with dismay.. 
The senate, in this exigence, did all that pru-«. 
dence could suggest, to compose the fears, and 
^ satisfy the wants of the peopfe. They ordered,, 
that tlie populace ' should pay no tsdces to the 
state, during the continuance of the war; al* 
leging, that they had already contributed their 
share, in ;^ring children for its defence, finally, 

* The concecsioins which Valeriuft made to satisfy popular 
prejudice, obly rendered the people more turbulent, and 19 - 
the eveot more than onceenduig^edtlic^q^hlie. 



ilicy parchased com itt tariotw parts of Cam^ 
^ia> ainMiatf k bi^^fi^ to Rome, to fie <&»->* 
tHfafiiied at a low price to tiie pebple. Thctw 
kiMgences Snk^-^o tMers of the state so 
finnl}r together^ thal^ ererf <»tiieen seemed rt^ 
solved to d^bnd hfi com^ f6 Hie last; i&nd 
save Rome, or be iHirirdin it^ rohis. The uege, 
however, waa carried on tWtfc Ti|;tHirr i. (brioiM 
iietack Ivas made tipon the place; tise two con* 
scds opposed M rain^)' and were cai^ed off 
trOfuhded from the fidd; whiie ^e Romans 
fiying^ m gfest consterna^on, 'were pttfsued hy 
ike enemy to tlie bridge, over whibn jboth rici- 
tors and mnqtiished were ab^nrt to enter the 
oKy in inuigled confosionr. All m># appeared 
lost, when- Horattus Cocfes^ who had been pfeced 
tfidre as sentbiel to defend it, opposed himself 
ti;>'the eiiemy, Mid, assisted only by two mor^^ 
ftir some time sastained the wht^e fbry of th^ 
sosault^ tiff ^lebridget^iiras brc^ten down bcMnd 
fdm : when fimlBng the communication thus cut 
off, he ^limged iiith his arms into the Ifber, 
swam back rictorioas to his fellow-soldiers, and 
was rtceivediritii the applause whkh his courage 
and'initrepidity so weH desei-ved. ^ ' 

Still, howevery IPorsenna was determined upon 
tsSattg the dty ; and, thotr^ lite hundred of 
his incn were afeuaia a safify bf'^hc*f?omat*is, h^ 
reduced ft to the greatest straits, and turning 
the i^ege' into a Wockade, Tesolved to reduce 
it \iy 'femine. He, however, held oot the 
palm of peace on condition that the Romans re- 
cdhred tbda* old master; but sdl With one \'oiee 
exclaimed, ^ Rather let us perish' bf femfne, 
*than agsdn submit to sl^*ery and qppression*** 
l^ytwitiMtaniSng their ^rtitude, ths distresses 
G2 



of tim b^siege4 soon b^gw^ tf^ b^ Umffisfabky ml 
.all tbiags seexo^d to meoAC^ a speedy destructioDy 
.wheQ aaotheir act of buraveiy^ ev^^i^ierior to that 
which ba4, saved 4be. ^ty beikwe} finally accom- 
piished its sa£&ty and freedom* » 
. Mutiiis Coxx^.ja youth pf uodaanted couragei 
cpoceived the herac d^uga of freeing hia coun- 
|iy {rora tbe .enemy or periahing in the attempt 
For. this pwrpoi^ disguised in. th«^ habit of an 
Etrurian peasant, and armed with a poigtuttd, 
he entered, the camp of the Etrurians^ and made 
up to the place where Poraenna was paying lus 
(r^ops, wiUi a secretary by hisv side ^ but mis- 
taking the latter for the king, he stabbed him 
to the heart, and being immediately apprehend? 
ed was bxx>ught back inlo the royal pieseoce* 
Vpon Porsenna's demanding who he was, an4 
.the cause of so h^einous an action, Mujtius^ withr 
out reservey acknowledged Us couniry and his 
desigp, and at the same time thrustinf^ his right 
hand .into a fire that burnt upoi^ an,.8tor before 
him, <^ You see (cried he) }xqw little I jsegfur^ 
*< the seveiiest punishment your oiielty can in- 
i^ flict upon me* A Roman knowa how. to act, 
^^ and how to suffer : t am not the only person 
<« you haTe.to Gear ; three hundred of the Roman 
*^ youth, like me, have conspired your destnicr 
\i tibu--tbef^^ prepajre £>r their attempts**' 
Porsenna, awed by his iiitx«^idity, and possess- 
ing too . noble a mind himself not^ to honour 
braveiy.a^, virtue .tisough found in. an enepiy, 
ordered 1^ to be safoly co|)duc(ed. back.to 
Rome,, and fired with an enthusiasiic admixft- 
tioa.of a coiiotry thftt ^ produced: such c it iaen% 
4»^eQsd. them conditions ^f peace^ These wero 
.vbw readily ^cceptei} pa 4^ir side, .as being 



Mdiep hari-aor ^ta^gntiM^ toMtffk tfiat tmMSf 
lii»fit»gni wefe4nmmded;— 4eii ywrn^wmni zauk 
M mmf virSMMf of the beet faoifies m Ronio* 
But even in tlm instance itoy as if the softer 
aex weie.mKdTecl to/empe tn eqHsl degree* of 
httRiism with the ^er,. Gteli% one of the hdir 
tagesy escapiag fipom her gwd^ and pdnting 
out the way to Uie rest of her female^ coinp»- 
nionsy swajpi across the Tjber dn hpnebapk, 
amidst -shafvreiB of darts kom the entnij,. end 
escaped unhait* Immedietely presenting her* 
self to thetconsu}) this^ magistrate, fearing the 
CMnsequenees of detaining h«r, ordered her to 
be sent back} upon whichy Porsennm that be 
Bugfat not be excelled in generottty, not only 
f^ve hfr ]|er liberty, but perqaitted her to choose 
such of the hostages of tiie male sex, as she 
shoukl think fit Id attend her. On her pert, shei 
widlf all .the modesty of a Roman viiigin, selected 
such as were under foufteen, alleging} that their 
tender age was least capable of sustaining the 
ngoura of>9onfinement» 

^ .Tarquin beheld vnth chagrai and despair the 
oonfidence that was thus ^mning between Pcm>« 
senna and the Romans ; and fearful lest his inte^ 
Mats • shoukl k^ w^iolly sacrificed, projected the 
seixure of Qlelia and her companions mi their 
wwf bacfc, judging that, such c^ act of violence 
WQOld: r^indle the lyimost extinguished fiunes 
of walk Fnun an ambuscade he attacked the 
escort, whkh, tfaou^ weak and taken by sw* 
prise, de&nde4 themselTcs long enough to re- 
ceive, assis^tan^e from a deftachwiM^ of th^£tru- 
rianst or »ther dutaans. P<Hrs#nBta hoMelf 
^c«mi^ up, and tl^s perfidious act«>n estrange^ 
,him for ever from tbe Tarquins* He retired 
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ttiem msf ceodiftiQW: and^ tmmisg them tote 

mud ddicacy, lie oideMid hk «dKKers to^tettveA 
Bic y oiy i i i i iw ki Uie ctttilH imd ptvsaitod CMIft 
iMk ft beamiail tene mgptmf cK puAm m oL 

, The' RcttBMii, to evlftcie lliflir eMiHide, rakwd t^ 
fltntoe tD Pom&fift, and aeatl&m i^rf du^ 
ft 8eep«i% ft «i«wtt of g(^ Mid ft u4uiA(Im1 
tobe. MttHiM, ' sumaaned ^Scwvoift^ or the ig^- 
AcMipi^ from his being ineapacitfttijd €N>m usin^ 
hi» rif^t, reeoTed also boA uaeM and' honour^ 
iMef preBentft frnn the reptiblic* The remettK 
branee of the generosity 6f Pof^efina Was tfans^ 
mRHed froM age tei Sge^ by Hie form estabUshed 
in yie sale f4 pub^ etfe6ts^ ^v^ikh a l^Mld pto<> 
nonneed bf toylngv * These are the effiecfs of 
Poi^eiiiiaii"; 

Few remarkabte transactions hafipened tSftt . 
fhk for about five y^rs, if we ejccepft several 

^ vidorfes obtahied over the Sabines, who' were 
obliged to purchase a peace. The eonsvdS) in-^- 
deed, olAiuned l^otmamphs ofer Hieniy and the * 
fimt option that had been se«ininf Rome, whidi 
<Mh^ from a triumph in these i'espects, 1^: 
in an ovatioti, the general entered tiie city oH 
foot,' and not in a chariot ; tiiat he was met only 
by the knSghts ftnd patricians, and not by iEh^ 
senators in then* robes ; HaX his dress was less 
nnlgmficent, and Aat his crown, instead of being. . 
composed of iaurd, wte made of myrte. ' PiMthtK 
mius, who/ ot^rcame the Babines, iih» tiie lirsi 
to Whom was decreed ttds lesser kind of triumph, 
becamse his success had not been obtained but at 
^Keexpence «f -ft formet defent Some oCber yic- 



tflfffeB bUawtd, but we shaD not dw^ iqxoA then^ 

butqd to «xti?od the emfHre, miild^ at this <fi»» 
taqoQ of timcy be attooded neilfaer wi^ cvnontjr 
net inatruction* 

Tarquini though ao o&an distppopiady waa 
suH unsubdued and uoshahen; .the cfaacms of 
lojralty. still maintainad nnabattid doDuaicm otc« 
his heart. By means of hi& son4n*kiw^ ManiliiiSf 
he stirrad up the Latins to espauaa 1^ inteftaly 
and took the most coay^nimt'oppQCtMnity^.whcii 
the pteheians and senators were divided aancnga^ 
eaobothcrv to make head against Rame* Aftes 
having united twenty*jbur towns in his coofedsii 
lacy ahroadf by large bribes^ he^ako found mtana 
Uy.win iover a very poweifiil party of tiie poorer 
aort of Ron^aa xsitizens^ wix> imksed bad many 
re^ caveas of discontent to disgust thelk^ and to 
which 4hey wanted only a znoderate stimulus ta 
give vent* ... 

The. Romans, voder thei« kings, had. only 
two ways of subsisting-^^^jy t^qpdture and bf 
founder: in. s^rt» they tivqd either by Jabour 
on, their own.lands^ or by reaping the harvesta 
whiph had been sown by thor enemies. Soon^. 
however, after the expulsion of the royal &miiy», 
the. senator^ and patiiiciansy who were in ef&et 
sovereigns of the country, appropriated. to them<^ 
selves the, greatest part of the lands which came 
by. right. of oonquest, and insensibly extended; 
their owii pgesessions at the expe nc e of ^ pub« 
Uc«. In vahi.tfae soldier fou|^ to. enlarge thq 
limits of the dominioos of Rome; the great mo* 
nopotised iht fruit of 1^ iaboor,.. though they 
had no partkiptitiim in the^dangec The poverty, 
of tbo^aql^iar^iiy thes^4Beaa% obUfcd^ hiaa. lo^ 
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lX)irrow xfioDey upon usury ; and, as interest was 
exorfaitaat, it only served to increase his wretch- 
e^iess. The ]&vm also of Rome permitted the 
creditor to seize the person of the insolvent 
debtor, and to employ him as a slave, till the 
debt was paid : this .complication of misery soon 
excited tht murmnrs of the poor, till from en* 
treaties they proceeded to menaces. The at^ 
teoipt of Tarquin to regain the crown, seemed 
to them a favourahle conjuncture to regain those 
rights, ' of whic^ they had been insensibly de« 
pi^ed. When the consuls therefore began to 
levy men in order to oppose him, to their great 
amazement, all the poor, and all who were laden 
winh debt, revised to oilist, declaring, that those 
who epjoyed the advantages of peace might un>- 
dei^ the ^tigues of war; but that, for their 
pari) .they were wemed witli exposing their 
Uvea for nothing ; on, £ot what was still worse, 
for masters who undervalued the^.r labours, and 
only* rioted upon their distress* They acknow- 
ledged no cii^ nor country, they said, which 
would not give them protection ; and, by leaving 
Home, they only left behind them their miseries, 
their oppressors, and their debts. They there- 
fore insisted, that their debts should be cancelled 
by a decree of the senate, as the only means of 
inducing them to take the field. . 
• At first, the senate endeavoured to appease 
the populace by gentle . methods ; but finding 
these unsuccessful^ they institnted a serious en- 
cpiry. into .the causes of complaint, and the 
meant by which they might, beat be obviated.. 
Some urged a five ijemission of all dtbts^ as the 
safest ai^ j^cumt .method at . that junctuM. 
OthfiiatpatQtod^ the dan^pBraiis ^ojqsequesces q£> 
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tfafs cbndescenaioii, * adimngy that only such 
should be enfisted as thought fit to gl«e in thev 
names, and that the rest should be treiiled mih 
ccAtempti At length, they came to the resolu* 
tkm to put off die impencfing c^iil by delay, and 
to pubHsh an order, that no debtor should be 
molested during the continuance of the war* 
The people, however, to whom the senate of- 
fered this suspension as a &vour, refused k iHth 
acrimony and contempt. They knew that this 
was only postponing that grievance which would 
soOn &J1 upon them with increased severity ; 
they knew that the approach of the enemy had 
extorted from the senate what they woilld resume 
when their terrors i^buld be over, and these 
considerations made them persist in their de- 
mands. The number of the mafcontents in- 
creased every hour; and many of the citizens, 
who were neither poor nor involved in debt, en- 
tered into the views and supported the claims of 
the lower classes, either from a consciousness of 
the rectitude of their demands, or from the na- 
tural dislike which all men have to brook their 
superiors. 

In this exigence, therefore, the senate^ who 
saw the commonwealth upon the brink of ruin, 
had recourse to an expedient, which, though 
successful on the present emergency, in a course 
of ages proved fetal to the republic of Rome. 
The con»ils, finding their authoiity insufficient, 
offered the people to elect a temporary magis- 
trate, who should have absolute power, not only 
over all ranks of the state, but even ovbr the 
laws themselves. The plebeians, who held the 
senate in abhorrence, readily consented, willing 
to give up their own power for the sake of abridg- 
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!ng that of their stiperkirs; aiid tlbls LarthlS 
was treats the first dictator* of Rome (for so 
was this high officer called,) being; noixiinated Id 
it bf Ms coUi^ague in the consulship. Thus the 
people, who could not bear even to hear the 
name of king mentioned, readily si&mkted to m 
magistrate possessed (^ imlimited power: so 
much do naifi^s impose, on the judgment, and 
so tittle is any form of government the object ot 
■dislike when it coincides with popular prejudices* 
This was the first intermission of the consular 
^wer, about ten years afbr it had been eata*^ 
Uished. 

Lartius being thiid created dictator, aj^iointed 
Spurius Cassius master of the horse, and entered 
tipbn his office, surrounded with his lictors, and 
all the etisigns of ancient royalty* Seated - 
upon a throne in the midst of the people, ' ^* 
he ordered the levies to be made, and his 
mandate was obeyed without reluctance* The 
populace looked with awe and reverence upon a 
magistrate whom they had invested with uncon* 
trollable power, and each went peaceably to 
range himself under his respective standard* 
The Latins, being informed of this important 

* To be dictator, it was necessary tcwhave heefi first con<« 
«ul, and the power of that magistrate could t>niy last for six 
knonth${ during which, however, he nominated to all pub- 
lic offices, assumed the command of the arm^, or bestowed 
it on the matter or general of the cavalry, M^om he nomi- 
nated on his c^otrance into officeu In a word, he- was abso-^ 
hite master of the destinies of his country, nor was he re- 
i^onsible for any part of Isis conduct, after he retired from 
office.' "the only restrictions to which he was subject were, 
that he was not permitted to leave Italy, and that he could 
not mount his i.horse without having first obtained the 
I of the people !. 



^eroludbti, whidi stren^hc«fe<I the ' hand* of 
government to such an amafeing degree, began 
to lose all the expectations which they had con- 
ceived from its divisions. They accordingly 
Qlought proper to listen to an accommodation^ 
trhich n^as proposed on the side of Rome, and a 
truce was agreed tipon betwe^h them for a year. 
Lartius, wh© had beett sent to oppote the ene- 
my, returned with his army' to Rome ; aehd be- 
fore *!!« months We!« expired, the time limited 
for this effice, he laid down - the dictatorship, 
Wfd*' tlie reputation of having exercised this high 
power iiiith lenity and moderation. 

Circumstances^ however, required that the 
^^ai* ensuing there should be another dictator i 
for we find PosthurOius invested with that office, 
aiad leading out the Romans to prosecute tlie 
war with tht Latins, upon the expiration of the 
trace between them. We are told, that, coming 
op with them near the lake Reg^lluS, he gave 
them a complete overthrow^ though they were 
aim<]<st double his number ; ind that scarcely a 
fourth of their army escaped alive from the 
field;* It would be uninterestitog, however, 
aiad tfi^ous, to give the particulars of the va- 
rious engagements of tbis' warlike people in the 
intocy of their empine, while valour alone, ra- 
ther thaa conduct, decided the f^rUine of the 

*. This vn» tfaic hat deanairiii|; cfibrc of the Tarquint. 
The three 9qaeqf theetpcUed pnitce were tSi brave, and 
adopted the final resolution of recovering their father's king- 
dom, or expirinjs^ in the field. After performing prodigies 
of valour, they fell among the dead, and with them thclast 
kiipes of Tax^trin sttoAc also to rise no mbre. He now re- 
tmA to the court of Aristodenms* in Campania, where he 
diedj at the very advanced age of niaqty yeari. 

Vol. V. H 
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flay. In tlu9 bat4l^> however,. -we are tjoW,' that 
the <li(:t^$Qr ci^t one of the ensigns among the 
enemy^, .to incite his men to a bold atten^ for 
its recovery: we are. told afeo, that the bridles 
were ordered to be tak^no^ the horses, that th^ 
might charge with greater fory. Generals who 
could give s^ch directiofisjtnight have been bold 
men, but,, according to wr ideas, would b&ve 
proved very bad commanderSf - Neveithel^ss, 
they fought: against an enemy moc^ igAOPant 
than themselves ; . so that the Latins^ aCknow^ 
kdging jth^ir superiority, impk>red a tmce^^f^ 
more, and the dictator, after a tri-umphy teid 
daw^ his aitthority, as in the fi^rmer case* 
^ The ^Idiers, having returned from th^ field 
in triumpftj, had some reason to espect a r^iims- 
sion of their debts, and to enjoy that safety '^r. 
themselves which they had procured for thepuh? 
lie. Contrary to their hopes, however? the 
courts of justice were opened agtdast Iheisb .aqid 
the prosecution of creditors revived with more; 
than usual severity. This soon excited fresb 
niunnurs ; and the senate, who -Were Hot ins^a^^ 
sible that they were deserved, in- order to? be 
prepared, chosjc Appius Claudius, -a fturn: of 
auste.re manners, a strict observer of the* law*, 
and of unshaken intrepidity, for one' of the odn* 
sul^ the year ensuing; but, at the same.timey to 
temper his severity, they gave him for a colleague 
Servilius, a tnan 6f a humane tod 'gentle dispo- 
sition, and as much beldved by the populace as 
Appius was the object of their aversion. When 
the complaints of the people therefore came to[ 
be deliberated upon, these two magistrates, • aa 
it may be supposed, w^cre entirely of oppcxsite 
opinions* ^ServUiusj commiserating the distrc8se«< 



Q€:^the pocH^ wm fo aboBshing all detils^ or »t 
least jEor . diminishing the interest upon them. 
Appius^ on the other hand, with his natucal se- 
Ytntyy insisted that the laws of his country should 
be, inviolably observed, and that lightening the 
loan .from those who owed money was but 
throwing, it upon those to whom it was due^ 
That it would be encouraging, the extravagant 
and the idle, ^.the expence of the industi tous 
and the frugal ; and that every new cQSXipIiaoce 
from : the aenate^ as had been ^vi^enced before, 
would but increase tke insolent demands of tlic 
{»eople» ; J . - 

The citizens, being apprised of the discordant 
«entimcnts o£ their consuls, in . regard to their 
compiaintSy loaded Servihu& with every mask. of 
gratitude, .while they every-whei^p pumued Ap- 
|Htts with threats and imprecatioha. They b^:<)ju 
to assemble afresh^ to hold secret .cabals by 
Aight, .and tOL isieditale Jiome ne^i/noVolution, 
wiben an unlooked^fa&jspectacle of distress i^u$ed 
^U theii; passions, . and at onte .£mned their 
lundled tesenttnent into fiame* v . ;. . 
-A Roman soldiei*,. decrepit aiid aged,. laden 
;with chains, yet shewing in his air. the marks qf 
tetter days,.soughtan asylum in the midst of the 
people, as they were assembled on a public . oc*" 
caaion. . He was covered, with . rags ;. his fujce . was 
pale, and wasted with famine ; his beard, which 
aras long, and iDegtected, and his hair iniwildilis- 
«rder,: rende&ed his apfiearance s(tiU^mQre ghastly 
.though interesting* He ^as knpwn, however, 
rto.be a: gallant man, who had often been valiant 
in the field ^he.t^wed.•the.acars. which he bad 
^received in battle, and the marks of recent 
tti^a^ wtdch fitill continued bleeding* The 



compaintoi ^of. the multitude w«s <waaaK^.ex^ 
cited at this sad- spectacle, but much more when 
be (old them hjs story* Having borne arms in 
the last war against the Sabines, his little patri*- 
mony was not only neglected, but the enemy 
had plundered his substance, and set his house 
on iire. In this situation he was forced for sub* 
«istence to contract debts, and then obliged to 
4e]l h» inheritance to discharge them ; but a 
part still i^maining unpaid, his unfeeling credit 
tor had dragged him to prison, where he was 
not only la^n with chains, but torn with the 
whips of the executioner, who was ordered to 
torment 'him. This account,^ and his wjoundsp 
which were still fresh, produced an instantane* 
ous uproar among the people ^ they dew to take 
revenge not onjy on the delinquent, but on thi? 
general, body c^ their oppressors. Appius had 
the good fortune to find safety by flight. . Ser- 
vlliusr laying aside the msorks of (xmsular power, 
threw himself into the midst of the tumult, en- 
treated, ilatdered^ .commaouled them to padence ; 
engaged to have their vnongs redressed by the 
senate-^ proiiused tjiat he himself would zeal* 
ously support their cause : and in the mean time, 
to ' convince them^ of the sincerity of hb inten- 
tions, made proclamation^ that no citizen shouk} 
be arrested for debt untiL the senate should issue 
further directions. ; 

The influence ' of Servilius, for this time 
seized, in some measure,. to appease themur^-- 
murs of the people ; and the senate was going 
to begin their^ deliberations, when word was 
brought that an army of Volacians. was marcji- 
Ing directly towards Rome. This was an ^rent 
which the populace had wished with th^ moat 
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A4«Bt mpeidMitm ; taattb^ Mw nMiriS to 
let tiieiiobles see, how littfee^ <he power of At 
iseh wfioiB when iiiisa{^oited tf Ums strength of 
Ite -multitode* Accoitfing^, ^hen the lerf 
caiiae lo be ■ niade^ thef JiuMmnMOUslf refiiaed to 
eniiBt ; irhiU^ those vho had been imprisoned ht 
debt, dewing t&dr chains^ ariced, with an im 
Mtii^ fiittile, >< whether these: yn^ the weapons 
^mth irhich they were' to fiice the ontmy*"' 
^ Rome, 'in this sttite of anajrchy witt^ and of 
tiireatenedtnvasian-fniiii without, urns ppoor this 
bittik of tuitky wh^n Serviiius^ who, in the capw^ 
city of consnif Atetocominandtheiaiviyt once 
mate renewed *hb entreaties with tfae'people, npt 
to 'desert hhnii^ dns exigence. To soothe them 
StiB more^ He issued a^iew editt^ that no* crtizesi 
should be imprisoned diifihg/' die cootihuahce of 
the Vrar; and assured theiif, that, iprpoh their 
i^urn,' ttiey shoiild haTefdenritynedress of their 
giii&^^ices* By these conciliatory <nieasttress as 
well as by the affection which the peoj^e had* to 
idsiierson, hid once more prevaiied*! The citi- 
sens came in (Crowds to enrdh themselves nnder 
his cdmmand ; he led thenrto meet the enetiiyv 
and gained a .'^complete victory* - Biit of dl those 
who shewed their cborage m the eng ag dhxtnt^ 
die debtors ttad ibrmfsr malcontents were the 
most cons|£caoas» ' Sertilius,' to recompense 
tlieb' brayery, gave them ^the |]|under of the 
eiiemy^s cainp^ without re^eirnng, ^s Avas u^al, 
any part of it for the treasury } andthis act of 
jiist munificence offending the avaricious and 
sitiil head-stilxig senate, induced them, upon his 
rettni), t& reMse him the honours of a tniimph(, 
>hidi the p^ple^ however, in ^tdefiaiice of opi^ 
iation^^ deemed fai^i'' . a. ?. .... 
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fitill Qeooe and utiOMn^jfj^i again, atiliiii^ied 
the: creditora. to .i?^erir . th«hr sevetitf, and tli» 
debtors weni doaggedi.ita/paBQDyiaiidiaaid 
iififare*i In mat did !lltfy tn»{^are'^e assialailce 
o£ SenrilluA, . who,; auld and flexHak^.i«sigtied 
too nijacb x>f„ hta power to Ap|Mus. . fo .vain; did 
they claim the ptomiaes made th&m by the a«^ 
fiate; ibr that body, deaf to Uieir €rie% saw 
ilebton pursued^ eten^ inAo the Smrni^by- their 
OEierciksB crecttbcnviand pmventedWly.by the 
multitude, from beio^ dragged'to pnson* The 
approach of an enemy> still more numercn^Jthaii 
that iwhich had. been kitely Gonqueredy i»i»i^ed 
the acrimon^r of their vengeance. The Sabineii 
ihe Mqmy and the Voladans^ as if willing to ae« 
tadd the views of the people,^ again madea .fierce 
inruptlpn, while the eitioesEis absolu^elf refiiaed 
io enlist, till their grievances wei% iK»m0etel|f 
cemoved* 

>. ThfecommoQWiealth being m this dangeroui 
skustion, the senslte was obliged to have recoww 
t^ the usual method of; redress, by creating in, 
dictator* Appius^ who advised the . measurB^ 
hoped^that he should have been chosen ; but the 
senate, sensible^of his unpopularity and violeuoe^ 
chose Manlius Valerius* an ancient senator^ n 
man of a mil4 ai^ merci&l ehuracter, xmA 
Javed by the people, and descended frooLrthe 
great deliverer whose same he bore., <^yakri]ii$i 
who secretly inclined to the plebeian party, choae 
Quintus, the brother of their great idnl Servi- 
4rus,. for his master of the^horse; and* asseni* 
hVsig the others, .assured themt that if they 
would follow him freely, their gptievancea. should 



«nicQd:by.llie.apdil« li£ .ih««BMiiyv iHe^'in tli0 
tnnnr.iiBie^ii»e«i th emti fBu u rany inmife^SBie.pr^ 
tddutrans ftn& ^oiprbndiarsiyi nd'/cexBJiiiiiMlDA 
^em Id Mowiihkil loHthprfiel& : Thiss) imu 

indiiit -was soinriscbsTeihemd ;hrf/ tiie fieGf3e;i tlMi 
tiwy iiot 4Ujr drisMi^leftritfi nresenfcm^iitf but* tieem^ 
tiriiiiBkr ito pnftittes* :biiidteg«' . Thty/i^i c r efq r B 
enrpUed tibeatoelnasi aft Ifler diidvr^ aiid^> nfeufeWbg 
agidnstthe oobtofv quacklf redabed them io^sulH 
jtaihm ; >sadb laiid»»i'fald fa«efci!lak0tti£Kfmj6iM» 
bdng dhnded' aiaong^th&isolditarBjfactoixl^ 
ceibpaot*.'(i"r -.-;«'(•.•. ' v'--!*/ i. io '--j'^Tc/- ' rf J 
h Upon faiff retemi) thie'DiBlaitor vxfeqwrsted tiw 
seoafee^ to petfc^m : >(rMt he had sb soMtinlJr 
pledged his word to/>iMlaki: '^btrt- AppniSv stitt 
dtetimte} jiafbsdl' to comiAy., i»e];kroacfaing 'hliti 
iratik a DQ^n condeseensbn to* die' muhkade^ 
ttBdi>fiii^iig^Ofverthib'niftJQrity tif t(ie Atnate. to 
his opinion. Valferius^^therefore) finding he Was 
Ymable to eontend y/fkh sd pow^rAal a; body> laid 
doim fai» office, aHegmg, that it /waa time Ibif 
to old rtiaat of serenty to ccmsidt his ease rathep 
than to form an unavuling oppoditei. - 

- By these rdteraled breaches of iidth the 'peo^ 
{de were inflamed to a dangerous degree ; they 
enttffcted into priyate- consultations, and fbitned a 
plan of separating thems^es from masters, 
whose prolnises were as contemptible as their 
tyranny was dreadftd. . The most violent meat 
ttires. are to the miUtitude always the most pleas- 
ing ^ and some had evexk the boldness to talk'^rf* 
ti£ing off such^is were obnoxious* The senate 
And the constds, well knowing the eCtects of 
their httf whe£i ttiey shirald' be disbtnd^idv vtr- 



tntee thatfthe^«mBi]R:{W8te jrittftmaiMiied^.ttid 
preparing ibr new invastons • In ^ is iieadgeactf f 
ftftcMAdwrs'ifwl^ie at a. Jin Jioif tb flct^ the im^ 
tny ootli) ^whiGk^>ttlefi:^had takidn^^npoii ealiatiiigi 
fbrbede^fhsiiiia^ing^ downi die^ floons^ wr innaikA 
Hmgi thifir ' slandftrdsi ; • asiad^oyelf jtfaar TeeentiidjiM 
tfeacesttddedfdiem'frarnltifo^th^iiehL: Steei^ 
in^ hofWtYOf between' tdth:'^cislna|lea4 Aef';rM 
fcdVed: tor qoit: a tdty^ vOfidi gxvbtlifeiiL' te pno>* 
tccdon, and: to 'fem 'a;'iisti0 estibliBhmia^it mti» 
matt ks^'fimits^ •-Tbefv'^^n^^'tV) Tc^cyred tikett 
<iAs^ini(/d»ngedtltlidr-d6ii9PMniie4 and^ xipife^ 
the conduct of a plebeian^ named Siciniuft 9eUo^ 
ttts; tetasd to -ft^ited^takk; fiom thence 'tsaied 
tiierMian Sacet^ brothebdM^aof^ dxc-mfer-iAisioi 
tfknit tfaf^ inikalfi^omlltoie* I *^ . i 
/ ' The Tiewar of this ddection.* filled (the <% t *«ri*l| 
,tan»kitvand'i donstemation-v 'tinxs&rwlio wished 
wfelt^to the peo^e- irtde' all the at^n^lis Jthe^e 
cottld'.t* scale the.waHs^ ia tiuder ,to jom i^r *>* 
ifief gates welv^shvt bf the aenlrte's <^rctiasmt 
The'Mben, vwfao had sons laftiong th&nhiiinBtii; 
TCj^toAdrnd their degeneraty ; . whes honented 
the absence «^ 'tiieir hurabniids ; and aN appre^ 
kended 'A dtHrvrkr. The Benate-was not le6s:a^- 
tated thati'^e rest ; soioae were .fer tiolent; makf 
tureS) aiid repelling fovce b^ fbrce^ : at the h«ad 
of ^om <waSiAppius ; othe^ iwtx^ of istpinion^ 
dbt gutter acts irete tobe^ised^ and tlfat evta 
arictoff oirer inch eneifiies .hrbuld be Jivorse tfaait 
rd^Q^ At lengii^ the ibilder alterhative pre^ 
viuting;,. it was resolved to send a .messenger «ni 
treating die people to ^tom^ home, and declare 
tiieii' grievances, promi^ng, at ttie saine^time^ 
>air obUvion of all 'that had ftassed. Tlife mea^ 



t]naX the senate wiere now to beg^n afresh to coiv-. 
sider of the proper.stie{» tp. be taken^ and, m thiA 
dikminaf what wooid be the. least evil of the 
two to adopt* . 

Accordingly 9 a&er choosing^ nbw oonsids, 
which was not done without dif&cultj, they oi^ 
tered.upon the deiibdation with an. eaixiestneas 
equsd to the isqwrtancc of the cause. Meneokui 
Agiippa, cnie of the wisest and beat rof thft.se- 
nalovs^ was of opinion^ that the people were to 
-he indulged in their. Deasooable. wishea ; iibecause 
the Roman dominions could neither be extended 
-nor iptesenred without their active sBsistance* 
Thft late dictator. Valerius seconded Ins opinicai^ 
with a warmth! ilnunial to one of. iu^^gehtloitenv 
per and advanced age* He. upbraided tho scaate 
With their .du^idly> and urged, the. necessity of 
the. people's sharing those advantageft whickthe 
rich wene .determined, to engross* Appios^ on 
the other hand^ still adhmng.to. his despotic 
principles, dedUdmed with gceat violoEice against 
making, iba smallest concessions . to the . multi^ 
tade4 He.o39Aerved^. that if they granted to. the 
people^ when .enemies^ what (bey had. reluaed ' 
them when.&iends» it would be an argumfenkof 
their fears, a{kl not their justice .; that the .young 
patridanaand their dients were. stiU able.^to, der 
^nd the .city, even thdugh its ungr&teful.inbar- 
bitants should desert \xf thiit tlie multitude ne- 
ver 1e&6w». where to «top in its demalicti^ sjod 
tlat evety . concession would be. productive of 
:fresh dmkns and louderimportuniUes^ The body 
-of the soiators^ to whom chiefly the peofdewete 
debtors^ iinly wanted the .specioudness of such 
.Jtfguments. toixQTi^r .their JkVaike ; ..tfto$e of the 



)rou|iger sort' also, irho. y»€ri : itBi^^tteA- hyi^btt 
orator^ applauded his qieeoh with indecent teak 
The CQtails therefore, who^-notfiithstanduig tfaos 
coara^'.in ^eb^te, taw the neceteitf there was 
for complying with the people, in older to pi»- 
.Tettt.imch ifiolent Bteasnrea. as the senate were 
hastenihg. into, for that d«y^ broke upt the a»- 
aembiy; aU the same time iotimating . to the 
fttnmger part of the senators, tfaa^ if they.diiL 
«t behaare -"with more moderatiGO) for the foture, 
a law. 'Should, be prefoered, fxrevendng. all under 
«.certain .age from bdoig adnditted into .that B- 
histiious b^. J 

•- This threat had ita^ efibu at their .next ioiea^ 
ing,. wherd,. nocwstfastanding. the' stubbcmi. oppo- 
-aitiflii. of A{^u84 aad the iten^le blow that wslSi 
^faoottobe given to the fortuned of many of thp 
hiediberst'it was r^^ved to enber- iato a tsiMby 
9rith thepeo^k, and stp make them such oficffe . 
as itottld^ induce them; to retomto 4heir atto- 
gkoice-jaadl thfcir homesb . . Ten commi^sioncbi 
i«mve4u:oonfiaigly depiilisd^. stt4fae head d v$btnp, 
-#teei LakiuB ai^ Vatenos^ who had beem dictft> 
^rs;^ and MeneniHs. Agrippa, equally loved fa^ 
4he senate «Lnd the peq>lQ» ..The ^dignity and, the 
'^pK^uiatilj: o£ thtiie: ambassadors pnxquied them 
» vei^ r^sipedtable.recepiion among the soldiers, 
-and* a. kmg confnence oommeikced^ between • 
-tiiem.' Lardus aiid • Valeiius empkiyed all tfadr 
-ocatorjr t».tii/^oAe hand ; iirfaile Sicinius and Lii- 
Utts Junius^ who were the s^kesmenof ^leaol- 
idier^r^: ^[gnurated . their distresses' with ail tkat 
ihasculhie efoquente whieh mltufal abifity and 
the seiife of ihjury in^mre* The oonference cock 
4imied for a long time, when Menenius Agrippa, 
tsiAohad teca ocigiiudly II .{Mekti, a 4ifarewd» 



Cicptiaw^iiAii, wd mho connoyitinly komr utan 

kind of eloqueoee vr^B mtm% l&tky toinfloeooe 

tbe.peo9le» laddresBcd (o them^that .celebrntsd fa- 

Ue» ^oh is sp finely related by livy. '^ In tinaia 

<if oki," said hcs,," whe» eYary.pwrt of die body 

I coiM tlwk for. it9el&.and eack bad a aeimmte 

I 9^ of ita GWUy thay . aUf with isommou gousbbI) 

I i«9olvted to reifolt agaaaat the bcOy. :. tibeykoMK 

w reaaon, they said, why tfaey /should teil'tena 

|r viQcnifig till oigbt in ils aervioe, while* the Wifi 

f^ inlihe mean tirae^ lay «t its ease in Uie midat of 

tijiem aU^ and indolently gtew £at ufMn their lav 

hours : accprdinglyy they agreed to auppartitM^ 

mofe. .The feet vowed they would, carry, it nq^ 

loQi^f : i and the teeth^ aveircdi IhfSf wouid.ilot 

^yrsL jiiorsel of meat, ttoigb it Wfioe placed 

between them* Thus, resolved^ they for aoiao 

^g&c ahewed their spirit^ and kept tihetr nesalu* 

tion ; but soan they found, tbapt, instead of aao^ 

tifj^g the belly. by these means, they on^;ua»* 

M thcanaiisres ^ they languished lar a whik^aod 

peiceived, when tto late^ that it was oMtg-to^ 

tliB belly that they had^slreogth to worki or coii-* 

ragt!^ mutif^'^ 

This lable^ thei applicatioii .of which is ob« 
vious, had an inatsnfeuieoua effect upon the jpc»<t 
ple» They unanimoudy cried out that Agnppa; 
' ahouM lead them back to Rone.; and were mak-^ 
ing preparations to follow him, when Lucius 
Junius,* beioce mentioned, checked their ardoiir 
by his prudent caution; alleging, -that, though' 
ttiey were grateful for the kihd olfers.of the se* 
nate, yet they had .90 .safeguard i^nst tbw: 
filture vesentaaetit ; and that it- wmsi neceasasyv 
fer^tbe'seccirity *of tbk people, ta* have' certain 
. officers created aeftfi ua tt y from among themselves^' 



IrhcKsIfmild hm fMPwer lo pltslA the cause of the 
ooittOkumtYi 9J»A to ^edrftss the iBfir^ * / 

-. Thepe^e, whoare^i^r biassed bf the c^' 
AkMiof the last speaker^^ highly applauded' mv 
proposal) which however the coinmissbners had 
'not authority to comply witb; they, therefi»^ 
sent to 'Rome to receive the instruc^ohs <^ the 
senate, who, : distracted with intestkie divi^ons^ 
and harassed by comi^sdnts from without, were 
resolved to^ have peace, at whatsoever price if 
should be obtained. Accordingly, as if with one 
votce^ thoy coiteenied to the^ cpeatKon of -a new 
desciiptipn>'of ofikers, who^were called Tn6$mi9 
ff the Fiep^Y* Appius alone protesting -with 
vehemence against the adoption of liita measure, 
as he had from the^commencement of this civil 
contesti . • 

The tribitties of the people were at first five 
ia numbeis 'though afterwards their body was 
increased Ijy the adi^tion of five more. They 
wer&:alway« annually elected by the ppople, and 
genefBliyfrom their body. They had the power 
of -annulling all such decides of the se^nate.as 
they considered inimical to the people ; and tcr 
shew their readinera to pn>tesct the nieianest, and 
to receive complaints as Uiey occurred, their 
doors stood <^>en night and day. They at first 
' had their seats placed before the doors of the 

*" The temuof. peace which were now ratified were dieae t. 
<< lliat the tribunes of the people shofild be exempt from, 
all servile offices to which citizens were otherwise liable. 
That no one should strike him, or cause him to be struck 
br another. If any one infringed' this law, he should bedc- 
cnredaccuTBed^ his property confiscated^to the temceof the 

Soddess C«res}. aful if any oae. killed a tribune, »ny f^noa. 
lould have a right to take olF the m«u;derer." 



Wiate«>lKmae 2 and being called if)> they pn>- 
ceeded to examine every decree, annulling it by 
the word veto, I JMid it $ or coniinning it hf 
s^;ning the tetter T^ which gave it validity. Their 
persons were to be sacred ; and, though they were 
not distinguished by any of the ensigns of office, 
such as the curule chair, or the lictors wh6 
attended, upon other magistrates,' yet their power 
was greatly superior, having a negative vote 
4ipoit dl decrees of the senate* They were, how« 
ever, to have no authority without die walls of 
the city; and it was* unlawful for them to be 
•baem f\rom it a day : but what still more di- 
minished their power was, that any one of their 
number could put a negative upon the measures 
of the rest; and this was afterwards found the 
most artful method of opposing them ; for one 
gained over to the senate, rendered the attempts 
of the rest abortive. In short, they proved the 
bane of the public peace, and often occasioned 
greater disorders than they were elected to 
suppress. 

Thb new office being thus instituted, 
Siciirius Bellutus, Lucius Junius, Caius ' ' 
lirinins, Albtuus, and Icilius Ruga, were 
the first tribunes chosen by the suffrages 
of the people. The senate also made an * ^ * 
^dict am&ming the abolition of debts : 
and now ail things being adjusted on both sides, 
the peofrfe, lifter having sacrificed to the Gods of 
the sabred mountam, returned in triumph to 
Bome. 

I 
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CHAP. TV. 



'From the Creation of the THhienes to the Commence^ 
mcru of the JDecemviral Office* 

HITHERTO we have «e«n the people fltrm^ 
gling against the exorbitant power of tbt 
senate ; but now commences a period in whiok 
the senate had to contend against tkm inci«aniig 
power of the people ; a period in which the'lat> 
^er, beginning to feel dietr &im ibroe, andbeiag 
-put into motion) like aoi iiM3«asing tontntf htur. 
down all before them with irresiallbie ivMsRce. 
The first advantage the tribunes dbtataied, wia 
a permission to choose from among ^the^Mtopie 
^o annual oflkers, as assistants in the ^fiitigtiei^ 
of their duty. These t^ere called J&dilea, as^h 
part of their business consisted in tiddiig earecif 
the public buildings, aqueducts^ and aewera ; and 
likewise in determining sOihe causes, that had 
hitlierto been subject to the cognizanQe of -^e 
consuls only. They were to notice those who 
held more land than the laws allowed them.; :to 
curb all publid immoralities, and abolish nui- 
sances ; to provide corn and oil in limes of &- 
mine, and to prevent any monopolies nfjfoc^ tkfe 
^avaricious might be tempted to make to tke pub- 
lic detriment. The people, having obtained these 
vast privileges, and all their clamours being 
hushed, now marched against the Volsci and An- 
tiates; took Corioli, one of their chief towtis; 
and soon after overthrew the enemy with greajt 



itaigbti^*' In tbb b^iitle li6tf«HM, aAcfwaitto 
MrnasHed. CoriOtoou^ {)9«tictilarly distingiiislied 
himself Tlui« nttn. i/h»s of: a patrician &mily» 
an^) .protid of naak and succ^ss^ b«held with inf 
I digDntion tbc encroacbmeatd of the tribuneas 

I and am oppQrtQiiity> va3 sooo offered of avowing 

[ bia principles*. 

The: peofrfe^ . beiDg^ rendoced more turfauteiU 
J bf tfae coadeaceiunqn of tbe^senate^ and by a 

I ttiuftipfc, «viir the eofanssy >90qa after f^uiul 

aaother ocoasioA to. abeWr thejr. aptitude to cla* 
aiDur* DuiMiig.. the. late 9ecessloii» tillage had 
iMcn eaUcely a(iglected),.aod a famine was the 
aBiMMqiKAec>.thft.6Q>tutig' aea^oru The senate 
liidt all? that b^kkjii^ ponrer to remedy the 
evil; but thorpe^pk^ . piii.ched with want) acd 
waiting toi-tiuov %he. bHxQfi on ^y but them- 
arlveNiMcnbed the %Kale:o£ their distress to the 
Kfumeioi tfag patririapa; wlto> having purchased 
ii&>:tlM^ceiSii, as waa alleged^ ioteiided to indemr 
fify ibaamdHtsi fQ^ the aboUtioik of debts, h^ 
wtiimg it.at aiK eahaaced' price* l^ut this wa« 
. mt a& th^ waa. laid tq. their ch^^e. The ae* 
w^fdi di^oeder to tesien the nt^nber of citizens i^ 
this tine, frf ^uninef had sent many of them \q 
¥e)knib ttCity i^ ttie Vojiiciao«) which had lateHf 
beefk auich depc^ailated by a plague* This ex^ 
dtsd an universal di^mour among the peo^ 
wfailBh.Dmjobuinea took pare to aggravate. Ac- 
eoixitngly. tbe^ urged that this was only an art^ 
64 aiethod. of eemo^ving such citiaens as were 
•JMWMOii^ to the |M)blea i thai it was little elsQ 
llian baniihing the bravest men of the state 
xitlMNife fua offenec ; and tbuH by weakening the 
attenglh e£ the people^ to increase their own* 
S^m YeiKirt9. bein^ mdu$|triQ|]^ propa^tei^ 



an ^$ehil:dy was called, m which Uie consuls and 
the tribunes by turns h^Erangued the people. 'A 
contest managed withjso much impetuesitjr oh 
botli sides, every moment' grew warttief : the 
. consuls insisted, Uiat the . tribunes hlid no rigl^t 
to address the assembly ; th^. tribunes, oh the 
other hand, asserted that their oflike was sacred^ 
and that they ought not to be impeded iti their 
duty. In this the, people tmanimously^ concur^ 
red; for whatever their leaders thought fit to 
propose, they were ready to ratify ; a law, there* 
fore> was made, that no man should dare to in- 
tennipt the tribunes while 'they spoke to the pe^ 
pie ; a law, which greatly Increased their power, 
as now, from taking the assembly Is in9lb%icti(»i^ 
they were authorised to direct thenu ' 

The city, after this, enjoyed a transient ;€alm i 
some of the people retired to their hou3es to 
Support ^mine with patience and redgna^tm; 
while others made incurstona upon the enemjr, 
and returned with the spoil. But abundance, 
itoon after renewed in them that turbulence 
which the continuance of die ' &mine had »*« 
pressed, but not removed. A. large fieet of ships 
laden with com from Sicily, a great, part tif 
which was a present froih Gelon, die kin|f of 
that island, to the Romans, and the rest pur-^ 
chased by the senate with the public ^money, 
ndsed tlieir spirits once more^ and inflamed their 
eagerness fcr "dissension. ' When it came to be 
Rebated in the senate, in what manner this large 
supply should be distributed, violent divisions 
iux>se. Some were for supplying the poorer soft 
with a sufficient quantity gratis; others were 
for selling it at a low price, and thus to reim-> 
^urse the ^treasury; but when it came to die 
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.turn of Coriolahus to speak, he insisted, that no 

part of it should be distributed, until the late 

infringements whkh the people had niade upon 

.the rights of the senate should be rectified, and 

the comihonwealth was restored to its former 

constituUj[^n. " Why (exclaimed he) do we sub- 

/' mit to see . the state divided between two pow- 

" ers, \jrhosc dissensions only serve to harass it 

,*' the more? Can we tamely bear to see 

^' tribunes give laws in. Rome, aiKl rule with 

'' uncontrolled power, whea we could not stoop 

^ to lungs ? If the j&etious and turbulent are 

^ unwilling to live . at Rome, let them retire 

" once more to the sacred mountain ; it is bet- 

« ter not to govern, if we must share our com- 

** jnand ^th the dregs of the people.^ A speech 

ab InQan^matocy, and so violent, rekindled all the 

IQ^espf dissepsioi)k The multitude, in the fury 

of.their resentment, would have fallen upon the 

■.whi)le body of, the senate ; b^t the tribunes re- 

Mraihed their, rage, and directed it to Coriolar 

nus» whom th^y condemned to be thrown &x>m 

the^ . Taipeian rock, the usual punishment of 

Itraitor^ Nevertheless he remained unshaken f 

^ure had made hini inti^pid, frugal, and in- 

fi^sible ; and to tlies^ dispositions he added the 

Required virtues of great respect for the laws, 

great knowledge jof war, and an enthusiastic at- 

jtachment to his party. Having treated the 

,iiummons of the tribunes to appear before them 

with contempt they sent their aediles to appre- 

Jiend anii bring him before the people; but a 

.party of the, young patricians gadiering round 

their favourite, repulsed the acdiles, and, after 

beating, drove t}iei|U away* This was a signal 

for universal uprpar ; the tumult raged frorb 

I ,2 



cveiy quarter, and a dvfl war threatened t<*^ ««• 
ftue, had not the consuls promised the people 
the most am|rfe redress. The tribwies insisted 
that Coric^nus should suffer condi^ pnnmb? 
meat, as a rebel and a contemner of the sacred 
aitthority of the Roman people : they were eveiBi 
going to seize his person, bnt the patrkkms 
again rescued him. 

Aconductsa resolute^ on one sidie, and s» oAt 
suming on the other, in some measure kq>t th^ 
populace in suspense ; they lelt a reltK^taiic^ to 
assist the tribunes against those who had heeft 
their generals and &eir captains, and gi^ed 
tipon the contest with trembling irresolution^ 
Their backwardness, therefore, to lend assist* 
ance, began to excite suspicicms in the tribunes; 
that they had proceeded with too mikh vio^ 
fence ; and, m consequence, they demalided tm 
^ring the accused to^ trial belbre the assembly of 
the peop^e> and that his case should be argued 
before tiiat authori^, from which* there lay M 
appeal. The patricians, who, though ccsisoioua 
of the innocence of Cc«ida»us, were yet wil^g 
to give. peace to die city, consented; and a da,]r 
was ai^inted for making his defence. Com/^ 
lanus demand^ of the tribunes, what they !»» 
tended to charge him with ; to which they r^ 
plied, .that thty intended to accuse him of ain^ 
ing at sovereignty and -tyranny ; whereupon ht 
cheerfully put himself upon lus trial, ciMiecioiit 
of his innocence in those respects* 

When the s^^inted day was come^ all pei^ 
sons were filled with the greatest expectati<tti% 
and a vast concourse from the adjacent coun^ 
ii3sembled and fiHed the fbmm» The lribune% 
inthe mean time^ divided the.peepk^by%ribe9) 



ii^peMtkiff them ftom eadi other, undord^fia^ 
that they thouW^ve their totcdseparateljr, tMAnA 
iMt bf centuries, as since the tiaie of tio&filhiii 
had ftlwayB been the cttstoin* * ThiSf aA has beeft 
|H«Tibtoly remark^, vtas deprnKng the piVti- 
cnnis of all their infiueoce, since the mimbert «f 
the populace were sure «o prer^l t h6 weverr tUb 
Benater uhwilDng to MentHy the catise 0f Cori<^ 
Ifliiiius, yMk their own^ at last oohaented to thik 
atretcK of powti^ ih the plebeians; but, to maiik 
a show of defemfirig hhn toithe last, the conaid 
Minutiufl moonted the roaCraitt AvMs &vour, in^ 
tistaig tipoD the services he hKd done the stite*^ 
Iraw iittie a few xvords, escaping m the heat ot 
passion^ ought to be atieikied'to ; and concMed 
by atgorffing that the i9ho\t' senate were peti^ 
fionen in his cause, and de«red the tribuneil^ 
tiiat they would closely adhcM to their promiaeA 
Impeadiiiient ; namely, his aimingfatso^reign 
^owen To this Sieimus tite tribune vepliM^ 
tiiat he woiild urge against the tguilty, afi thingg^ 
4ikf every kind or description, tiiat should txmd 
to'pro^ him guilty^ that the state had to6 
touch to fear from his intuence^ and his numlbeh 
of clients, not to. use every meaAfe of bringhig 
HtA to justiee ; that he owed much more to die 
ittfety ^f'the repuMc, than to any tain com»> 
ptusanoeito the senate ; and that the very at- 
tempt to depress the power of the people, vAi6 
hBderety right to gevem themselves, was ft 
crime. Cori^anusf upon this, presented htm- 
" «etf before the people, with a degree d intre* 
pidity that merited die highest admiratioii. -Hie 
gmcefol person, his manly eloquence,- joined to^ 
the cries of those whom he hid saittd from the' 
lendBEiy, iacliBed tito luiditora to fetent Hk 
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htgvi by recouotiog all the bat;tl<^ he ha^ fought^ 
and the dilPerent po^ts he had sustained; he 
(Shewed the .various, crowns which had been. 
^pxn^ him by his generals, as rewards of.hi^ 
meat; and Exposed to vieiir the numberless 
yroimiA». be bad x^eceiyed in aoquiiing them ; he 
related all the bre^aches Le ha^ entered, and aU 
the lives he bad savedt, calling out to such a^ 
were present, t/o bear witness to the truth of his 
^recital* ^^ Speak (said hei) you whom I have 
^< served in trouUe 2 And do you come forward 
>< whom I have rescued ifrom the fetters of an 
^ enemyt and prescipted with liberty and life*" 
These» w^itb the most moving protestations, , cur 
jreated their friends to spare that life .by which 
they lived ; . and, if thcsre. were tp be an offering 
for publip reisentment, they thejnsejyes were 
ready to die for him* . . . .^ : 

A defence like. thi% ,suppQrte4 with "^all that 
.boldness which .conscious innocence inspire 
moved every );ieai^r with a wish to pardon i^ m^y 
cried out, that ^o brave a ms^. deserved a 
tnumph, not djsath ; and that his very tnal waa 
-ft. national disgrace* The giddy though hone^, 
jmuititude were going therefore to absolve himj 
Ivheh Decius, one of the tribune^ a man ^ 
fluent . eloquence, rose up to reply* . ^ In whatr 
<< ever manner (cried he) we may be prevented 
^^ by the sena^ from urging those speeches whic& 
^ were made amongst that august bpdy, tending 
>< lo destroy the privileges of the people, yet stiU 
^' we are not unprovided.: we decline i^;gra- 
f< vati{ig what Coriolanus has said ; we have 
f' &Cts, \^hich we call upon the accused to dear 
^ himself o£ We have an ancient ktw amongsl 
^ us, that all plunder, taken from the enemyi 
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^ shall be appropriitfbed lo the use. of th« puUfic^ 

* and be delivered into the treasury, untouched 
^ by the geheraL But a Ikw $6 Suitable in 

* itselfy and so iniiolably observed by our an- 
^ cestors, ha3 be^i infringed by this man, who' 
^ stands accused before you* In a late incur- 

* sion iiito the territories of Antium, ^ough hia 
^plunder, in slaves, cattle, and provisions, was 
•'very' great, yet tibe pubHc were neither thCv 
^ better nor the richer for it : it Vas <fivided 
^ among his Mends add fbSowers ; men whom, 

* probably, Jie onljr Intended to enrich, to be 
^^•the better a^le to secure ouf ruin. It has 
^ ever been the practice' of tyrabts to beg^ 
*J the w'oik of ambition, by fonhing a numerous 
^ bbdy. of partisans, who are -willing to lose 
^puWi^ regard m private emolument. Here, 
^ thi^n, we ground oiir diarge ; let him, if he 
^ can,:.deny the ^ct.;. and let him bring proofs^ 
f^^not by vainly shewing Ws seai^, but by conn 
•^^vincing us of his innoccrice/' This charge 
was entirely unexpected: Coriblanus had, in 
feet when the ^>c<^le refused ioi enlist, idsued 
out at the head 6f bib cliehts, and f^ndered thg 
enemy, who had made incurriodsitip to the \erf 
walls of Rome. Th^sti spoils, winch wer^ s<l 
ju^f eameif)' he neVer thought of bringing iRt4 
the treasusy, aa'they were tlie 'acqiiisition of a 
private adventure, v and had been distributed 
whdUy among his fdlowers. Being unable, 
however, to answer Tirtiat was alleged against 
him to the satis&ction of thie people^ and.utter^ 
ly confounded with the charge, the. tribtmes^ im* 
medialely took the votes, test he should' recover 
Irom hts E^nifrise, or the peopk shake off tb<q 
fanpresinon they had jiist' received to his prejudice| 



and CorkUaikis. was oatidemiieit to piq^cAiaS 
toite. •* 

Nev«t! 4id the ficldl&p(^acev testify a siftcvftt* 
j<^^ even iii inmnphin^ over a Tuiquished cnca 
myv thait they 'did upon this occdsiMiy havittg iif 
a mianner totally aanihilated the power of thef 
ienate; since heticeforward^they assiitned a right 
of summoning aiAf of the -individuals of ti^af 
Vxiy befefe thetti, whotnt. ttiep thoaght pmper 
foacc^e* ThcB^ate, oa the otfier hand, sA^ 
themselves reduced to an abject dependei>ceupoft 
the multitude ; deprii^ed of all secdrity to fheit' 
persotis, and aU their former ^tfi|siitB of. bein^ 
judged bf their compeers* This^saitence a|punsft 
(Sieir bravest defender struck their wh«rie bbdf 
witfi sorrow, eomrtemati^^n, and dismay. 'Coi 
riolanus alone, m< the midst pfthe tumult^ see|if^ 
«d an unconcerned spectator. He retunned 
home> followed by the' lametat^ioiis off Hundfod^ 
c^ the. most respecinlilesen&tdrs a«d eitteoondf 
Rome, to take a iMtm^ 4e«re of his mfe, hH 
ehildlpeh, and his inother V^txnuu While tbeyi( 
hi the first txitnlipeNE» 06 Mmour^ hung rotni 
him in agony ' at pattb^^ he, vitibk d vaanYfi hm^ 
tftude, tore hiBlBcdf fir^ tiieir«ihbra«es ; e»» 
hortli^ them to* bear theiri £ite . with fortiftode^ 
thi to think 6§ him no- more;. : Then reoom« 
mendings his childrie^to Iheir oaie^ and'sAltb thto 
protection of Heareii^ he* kft- the dtyv attended 
by the senate to the tery gates, to take refogc 
limong the enennes of Rome. la this vmsoet 
the plebeiaius, who had obouhed tribunes mend^ 
for Uulr own defence, emplbyei tboteTehfma« 
gistrates to 'ann<^ ^Aera; and, by insensible de*^ 
grees, stnf^ed the patrieiaas of all their IbrvM* 
privilc^ct* iSo common it k for slan«a to jm^ 
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jatbeirttinu 

; XlcnolbtniSj an outcaat from hh countiy, 
tottgliitieip for a 8a& retreat :thiia for an <^p<M> 
iwiity.of vengeance. JJihis fortitude^ and th# 
early institutions of hia mother, -«^re not abte 
to repress the resentment of his wrongs, or hif 
desire of punishing his lenemies, even though it 
iorotod his counti^ in ruin. TuUus Attilq3) fi 
mua of . gp^at power among the Vtilwziy and » 
^potent enemy to the Romans, seemed to him a 
& instnimeot to assist his revenge. Hjesolving 
4o apply to iiim, he enters Antinm^ the ciDf 
fwkepe TuUus commanded, by night; and, goin^ 
idirec^y t^ his house, seated himself tD^r th^ 
Jiearthy by the ihousehold gods ; a place «whicb, 
ii^.the «eUgion of the country, vas held sacred^ 
^'Ifi^his -bein|; informed that a stranger, with ,m 
•«iri of. digmty far boyond what was common^ 
^had ;tahcn refoge in his hotuse^ cai]cie and d^ 
temnded. hia name and .business. ''My naiiof 
^ (oned^ Roman) isCaius MarcUis: mj^ ^m^- 
^' name - is iConolamia. ; the only reward that re^ 
H mains x>f jill ,my services* I am banished 
*^ Rome for. being a friend to Jt ; I am come tf> 
■^ /take refuge here^ where I hav^.ever been 9fi, 
i^'enemy# If you are willing to make ^se of 
-^ my Services, y9u shall find roe grateftl- tf 
•** you are willing to revenge the injuries! ba^e 
*^. dooie you,. behold me prepared*." 
* .TAilliis, struck WitJi. the dignity and known 
vOourage of Coi^olanus, stsetched out his haiid 
^k tokon of amity, and instantly espoused his 
4ause* The first t^iqg therefore to be done was 
4o induce the Volsci to. i>reak the league wfiieh 
Iqui .been ^made with Rome ^ in order tct d^ 



feet this, aadvy^pm^rvQ tht sembbace of jwri 
tice, Tullus sent many of his citizens to Rome^ 
Co attend «ome gaknes at that time celebcatang ; 
but iii the mean timejgaVe the senate pmate Jn-r 
Ibrmationy that the strangers had concdved the 
dangerous (tesign of burning the city* This 
stratagem had die desired effect ; and the senate 
issued an order, that all sti^mgers should de- 
part from Rome before sim-set. TuUus, on the 
other hand, represented this order to his coun- 
trymen, as an ififraction of the treaty, and pro- 
cured an embassy to be sent to Rome, compbin- 
ing of the breach of hospitality ; and re-demand- 
ing all the territories belonging to the Volscians, 
of which they had been violently dispossessed ; 
declaring war in case of a refusal. This mes- 
sage was treated by the senate with contempt; 
4hey bade the ambassadors infqmi their country- 
men, that menaces could not m^hlAdate the Rq». 
tnans, who would keep with their swords tliose 
possessions which their valour had won: and 
should the Volscians be the first to take up arms, 
the Romans woi^d be the last to lay them down; 
War being thus declared on. both sides, Co- 
riolanus and Tullus were appointed genemls of 
the Volscians, and accordingly invaded the Ro* 
man territories, ravaging and laying waste aH 
such lands as belonged to the plebeians, but suf- 
fering those of tlie senators to remain untouched 
In tiie mean time, the levies went on but slowly 
at Rohie : the two consuls, who were re-elected 
by the people, seemed but little skilled in war, 
and even feared to encounter a general whom 
they knew to be their superior in the field. The 
iilfies also evinced their fears, and slowly brought 
in their succours ; so that Coiiolanus continued 



%r> lake tii«r towns one after tlie other. Circum^ 
« Roman colony, first subtkiitted to his arms; 
he then attacked the Latins, who Tainly implored 
asmstance from Rtmie. The towns of Tole- 
¥ium', Lavici, Pes, and Bola, were all taken by 
storm ; ^etr' goods phmdered, and the inha- 
bitants made prisoners of war : such as yielded 
were treated mikiiy ; such as resisted were put 
^ the sword. Fbrtune favoured him in every 
expedition ; and he was now so famous fer his 
victories, that the Volsci left: their towns defence- 
less to follow him into the field ; being assured, 
tinder his conduct, of* success. The very soldiers 
of his colleague's army came over to him, and 
would acknowledge no other general. Thus 
Imding himself unopposed in the field, and at 
the head of a numerous army, he at length 
pitched his CE^l^almost under the very walls of 
•Rome. '^* 

The city which had lately been so tui-bulent 
*and haughty, exhibited nothing but timidity 
^nd despair. The peojde, who from the walls 
l)eheld the enemy ravaging their fields, beg- 
ged peace with tears and supplications. They 
began to entreat the senate to recal the edict 
which ha^ banished Goriolanus, and acknow- 
ledged the injustice of their former proceed- 
ings. The senate despised such meanness, re- 
solving, if possible, not to betray the injustice 
of the state to foreign enemies, or to grant those 
favours to an actual traitor, which they had de- 
nied him when only accused of treasonable de- 
signs. Yet what could their resolutions avail, 
when they had not power to support them ? Co- 
tiolanus approached nearer every day, and at 
last invested the city, fully resolved to besiege 
it. It was then that the fierce sj^t of the pa^ 

Vol. V, K 
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tricians was entirely subdued : both the senate and 
the people unanimously agreed to send deputies to 
him with proposals of restoration, in case he should 
draw off his army. Coriolanus received them with 
haughtiness, obliged tlicm to pass through a line 
of armed men, and to submit to whatever was 
most nxortifying to Romans. He informed 
them, with the utmost severity, that he was now 
general of the Volscians, and had only their in- 
terest to consider : that, if they hoped for peace, 
they must restore all the towns which originally 
belonged to that people, and make them free of 
the city, as the Latins were : " And as for myself 
(said he,) do you imagine that a mere recal will be 
^ a sufficient atonement for the iiisults I have re- 
" ceived, while it still remains in the power of 
** such wretches as Sicinius and Decius to arm a 
*' vile populace against me ? No I Rome, like a 
** cruel step-mother, has heaped injuries and in- 
** dimities upon a son who had no other am- 
*' bition but to sacrifice himself for her glory* 
'* She will now learn by the sequel, whether the 
" gods espouse her cause or mine — ^Depart. I 
** sdlow you thirty days, at the expiration of 
** wliich period you shall see me once more before 
" these walls, to receive your determination." 
The intermediate space he employed in taking 
several more towns from the Latins; and ac- 
cording to his promise returned, and again en- 
camped his army before the walls of Rome. 

Another embassy was now sent forth, con- 
juring him not to exact from his native city 
aught but what became Romans to grant. Co- 
riolanus, however, naturally inflexible and severe, 
and irritated into revenge, still persisted in his 
former demands, and granted them but three 
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days' longer grace, in which to finish their delibe* 
rations* A message so peremptory filled the 
whole city with consternation. Every one ran 
to take arms ; some posted themselves upon the 
ramparts ; others watched the gates, lest they 
should be secretly delivered up by the partisans 
which Coriolanus had within ; others foitified 
their houses, as if the enemy were already 
masters of the walls* In this general confusion, 
there was neither discipline nor command* The 
consuls, whose fears were their only advisers, 
had been elected for very different merits than 
those of skill in war. The tribunes, lately so 
fierce, were now struck dumb ; all shared the 
universal terror ; and it seemed as if the boast- 
ed courage of Rome had migrated, with their 
general, into the camp of the Volscians. In 
diis exigence, all that was left was another de- 
putation, still more solemn than either of the 
former, composed of the pontiffs, the priests, 
and the augurs* These, clothed in their habits 
of ceremony, and with a grave and mournful 
deportment, issued from the city, and entered 
the camp of the omqueror : they besought him 
by all that was sacred, by the respect he owed 
the gods, and that which he might have for 
those who, being servants of the gods, were 
now at his feet, to give peace to his country. 
These appeals were made wholly in vain* Co- 
riolanus testified that respect for the deputation 
which the sanctity of their characters demand- 
ed ; but sent them away without in the least re- 
axing in his demands* 

When the people saw them return without 
makingthe least impression on his heart, they 
began to give up the commonwealth as lost. 
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Their temples were filled with old men, with 
women and children, who, prostrate at their altars, 
put up their ardent prayers for the preservation 
of their country. Nothing was to be heard but 
anguish and lamentation; nothing to be seen 
but scenes o£ affright and distress. At length, 
it was suggested to them, that what could not 
be effected by the intercession of the senate, or 
the abjuration of the priests, might be brought 
about by the tears of his wife, or the impor- 
tunities of his mother. This idea seemed to be 
relished by all, .and even the saute gave the 
proposed deputation the sanction of their autho* 
rity. Veturia, the mother of Coriolanus, at 
first made some hesitation to undertake so piou&^ 
a work, knowing the inflexible temper of her 
JBon, and fearful of finding him deaf to her ms^ 
temal entreaties: however, she at last under- 
took the embassy, and set forward from the city, 
accompanied by many of the. psuKupal matrons 
of Rome, with Volumnia his wife, and his two 
children. Coriolanus, who at a distsmce dis- 
covered this mournful groupe of female si^ 
pUants, was resolved to give them a denial, and 
called his officers round him, to be witnesses of 
his resohition: but, being informed that hi^ 
mother and his wife were among the number, 
he instantly ciune down from his tribunal, to 
meet and embrace them. At first the womenV 
t^ars and embraces took away the power of 
words, and the rough soldier could not refrsdn 
from giving way to the feelings <^ nature like* 
wise, and sharing in the geqeral distress* 
■:** Tell me, Coriolanus, (cried his mother,) 
^ how am I to consider this meeting ? Do I em- 
^ brace my son, or my enemy ? Am I your mo^ 



^ibkfy CMT foot captive? How have' I lived to 
iim^. this dlaf-*-4o see my son a. baiiii^ed maOy 
^. and) atill moi« disttesungt to see him the ene* 
^xky of his countiy ? How has he been able to 
^ Uajnx his arms against the pUioe which gave 
^hiaa life? how. ^eet las rage against thosq 
^ walk which pnatect his \va&, his childsen^ and 
f hi% godsi But it is to me only^, that, my couiM 
^.127 owes her qspressor; had Inerer beena 
4^.BMatheE, Rome, had still been free; the wietch* 
%ed ntHBMaottsness of this will afflict jooe as Iqng 
^as life shall last, and. that Isannot last long*; 
^ But, though I am p9epared for deaths yet, ai^ 
^ kfisty. let thesis, wsetched. sufferers claim somci 
^thise of your compassion ; and think what 
^ win. be their fiite, when to banishment they 
^ must add captivity •" 

CoriolaiiiiSy during this speech, seemed much 
agktailed by contending^ passions: hi» mother, 
who saw him moved, seconded her words by* 
tlM most persuamve eloquence pf tears : his ynk 
ai^. children hung round him, entreating for 
pnytectiiHi and pity ; while the train of matrons 
Uted. up their^ Isonentations, and deplored their 
9(wn and their country's distress, prostrate «n the 
ggpuand, in all the agony of woe. Coriolanus, 
&Kr a moment, was silent, feeling the strong 
eiHifiict b^ween honour and inclination ; at 
leagth, starting as ffom a dream, his breast 
struggling with a thousand various emotions, he 
flew to raise his mother, who had fallen at his 
feet, and exclaimed, ^ O my mother, thou h^st 
** saved Rome, but lost thy son I" He accord- 
io|^y gave orders to draw off the army, and thua 
sfived the city from destruction. His words,* 
iwwever, were prophetic; the lenity he hadr 
X 2 
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shewn to his couatrf was not to be * Isfglfen; 
Tullas, who had long envied his gkuy , was not 
remiss in i^^grayating the treach«y of his con- 
duct to hb counUymen. Upon tfactr return^ Ckn 
riedsoius was ^n in an insunsection of the pao** 
pie, by some Mred ttssassinsy. and afterwards !ho« 
Bourabiy buried, with late anbd inefTectoal rtpent* 
ance. The Roman ladies wore mourning. &k 
him. a year ; : and though he died m disgiace, his 
country always ranked him among her heroes* 
He was equally brave and prudent, disintoiested 
and virtuous ; but trusting to force rather than 
persuasion^ he neglected those arts thait condliate 
popular affection.. No Roman general ever pB&- 
oeded or followed him, who was better qual^fed 
to extend the limits of the jrcpublic, had his iot 
been cast in more propitious times ; but the vio^ 
lence of his resentment against his native coun« 
t^, though it may be palliated, cannot: be ex^- 
cused. 

Great smd many were the public re}oicings:at 
'Rome upon the retreat of the Vokeian army* 
The senate decreed the women ¥^aat honoura 
they should demand; but they oxAy asked to 
have a temple dedicated to Female Fortuney 
built in the place where they had delivered their 
eountry ; which was accordmgly erected at the 
public expence* In the mean time, that courage 
which had been for a time overpowered, begaft 
again to shew itself in the field* Coriolanus. 
being no m<»^, they ventuned to &£e their 
Volscian enemies, who indeed contributed by 
tlidtf own coiVtentions, togedier with that of 
their allies, to render any foreign force umie^ 
cessary to their overthrow. A signal victory 
vas c^tained over them and. tiie Mernici the 



jrear ^nmiickg. Amo^ othets^ l\ilhis thdr ge* 
AfiTBl waa stain* 

Spurius Qaaaiuft ViscelMnus had tibe principal 
faoiioiir in obtainkif this vidory. He was a 
niaia. natiuaiij. Tarn, and filled ^th ostenfiati<m : 
aaabitious to an extreme, and as ready toorer- 
vatB his own semces, aa to depreciate tiiese of 
others. He had been three times consul, and 
had boea decreed two triumphs by the senate i 
these honours and advantages, aided by some 
popularity, flattered his pride to such a degree^ 
that he aspired to tiie regal power at Rome* In 
eider to prepare .for this, bdng empowered hf 
the senate to impose on the cmiquered nations 
Matconditions of peace ht should think proper, 
lie resolTed to attach them to his interests by the 
most indecent concesoons* Accordingly he re- 
stwedathird part of what he had conquered; 
granted them the title of citiz^s of Rome ; and 
treated the vanquished, - in all reacts, as he 
would have done a victorious army* Still ^>itir- 
ther to conciliate friends in every part ci the 
stater he gave the Latins cme mdety of the con- 
quered lands remaining, and reserved the oUier 
part for the poor citizens of Rome. And not 
content even with this, he resolved to increase 
his popularity, by distributing among the poor 
some lands, which had long been in the posses*^ 
sion of the rich, and which he asserted to be the 
property of the public Accordingly, on the 
day. succeeding that of his triumph, on render* 
ing an account, according to custom, of what 
he had done, he expatiated upon his extraordi« 
nary care and wise management of the common* 
wealth ; on his having augmented the number of 
the subjects and dtisena of Rome, loid on his_ 
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^wn pft<?ali«r endowmentB fpr guidif^ tibe jitfttet 
he went on to observe^ that, howevec extefiu»i¥tt 
the QQn<fi«3t8 of Rome mij^ht be, U^^i^^ffiod but 
fittle^ if the riph oolf «ajoye4 the ad^^RHtftgea of 
them ; i& yv^hile the $etmte 9^ potnoiiOM Usmd 
iQ. affluence^ the veteraa iK^dier piaed in iranfe 
and obscurity. He ther^re w^.oS) ojiinioBf 
^t an exa^t estimate should be made of aU.tbo 
lajcids taken from the enem^) which were now. iH 
pp^sessioii of the rich, and that they should bo 
^ually. divided aiQ(Hig the IdAVer.citizens.* 
riTbu3 from the vanity and ambition of Cassuui 
apra)i^th9 &mous Agrarian law, which a&em 
vvards caused such disturbances, and pn^vedthe 
aourc^ of perpetual diaCord between the poor and 
the ri4b* Nothing could exceed the indignatioa 
of the senate upon, hearing this propbsitioa; aa 
Ihey had before been almost strip^^ed of theie 
public rights, they saw this attacked them iq 
UM^ir private possessions All that fortune which 
their Ancestors or themselves had acquired by 
YSdour or in^iistry^ was now destihed to be. phin^y 
dered from <hem, in order to be ^stributed 
among the indolent, the extiuvagaat, and the 
base. One deliberation succeeded upon another 
to concert measures how to frustrate the effects 
of this law, and to chedL the ambldon of, the 
consult The: people were not less mutinous on 

• Bromtlte history of cyery repuWic it appear^^ that the 
£>ctioo9 and ambitious pursue any mcsRs, however ne&rioiit 
or iinju^, first to gaUi popularity 9Xid then to carrt their own 
particular purpose. It appears also that a popular form of 
government is always framed in commotions, and derives 
new strength from fresh convulsions ; consequently, such a 
state mint he the pest of gentle and honest minds, as it b the 
jDii for the -riol^at aad unpriadpkd to flouriih u^ 



their part ; tlie tribunes, and th6se' whfiAe for* 
tuiiies were above the lowest ranky were unwil- 
ling to be reduced to a level with, the meanest 
vassals of their power ^ the clients of the rich 
were attached to the interest of their patrons ;: 
but^ notwithstanding this, the majority of ther 
multitude, with Cassius at their head, strenuouslf 
clamoured for the 'Agrarian law, and threatened 
destruction to the empire, in case of a refusaL. 
£yen several of the Hemici and Volsci were 
i;:alled in on this occasion to inc&^ease the tumult, 
or to protect the ambitious demagogue! in xase^ 
of fjediure* At last the senate. perceived the ne« 
cedsitf of complying, . and therefore, gave the; 
populace a promise, that the lands should be di- 
vided among them, according to their desire;, 
hot decreed, that the allies and associates, whor 
had no part in acquiring those lands, should havei 
n<S share in the division* This promise at pce- 
Tidit appeased the. people, and gave the senate aa' 
opportunity of concerting measures for punislv- 
ing the ori^nal proposer. Accordingly, some 
time after, the quesUnrs, by their order, f^ 
pointed a day for Cassius tp answer to the chaige 
of his dengnfaig to subvert the state, and. to raise 
bimsdf to sovereign power, before the assembly 
of ibt people. A blow so Unexpected alarmed 
thb factious leader with the most just japprehen* 
sions, paiticulariy as he had the tribunes, as 
wdl as the patricians, in opposition to his views. 
He appeased, however,, b^re ihe assemhly, 
halniied itir.a manner becoming, his ntuation, and 
aHempted to interest the people in his &vour. 
He alleged that he was persecuted in this man- 
ner by tihe patricians, for his zeal in the people's 
cause ; that he waa their only surviving fiien<U 
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and that their interests were identified with his 
own : but his scheme appeared so desperate, that 
he found himself deserted by all. The senate 
had the justest reason to pursue him ; the tri- 
bunes envied him his share of popularity, and 
neglected to espouse his cause ; and the multi- 
tude, pleased with the patricians for their late 
compliance, abandoned him up to their fury. 
Being therefore found guilty of a number of 
crimes, all tending towards overturning the con- * 

stitution, notwithstanding his many read services, 
and the intercession of his friends and clients, he 
was thrown headlong from the Tarpeian rock, 
by those very people whose power and privileges • 

he had endeavoured to extend. It was too late J 

tliat they perceived their error, and began to J 

regret their champion with a degree of sorrow W 

that only still more argued their ingratitude* j 

Soon after the death of Cassius, the people 
became again ux^gent for the execution of the 
Agrarian law ; * but the senate, by a common 
political manceuvre, caused the consuls to pre- 
pare for an expedition against the ^ui. The 
people at first refused to enlist, till the consuls, * 

hitting upon a new expedient, ordered all the 
country-houses of the recusants to be levelled 
with the ground. This had the desired effect ; 
numbers came to offer themselves, that they 
might save their possessions from destruction, 
and were led s^ainst the enemy, with the usual 
good fortune of Rome. Thus, while the con- 
test continued in the city, the Roman arms made 

* About this period it seems that the tribnnes of the peo- 
ple extorted from the senate an appointment of ten men, 
called Decemvirs, to make the division of land, thou^ they 
were not put into activity till some time after. 
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oondQual .progress in Italy ; for that s)>irit of 
liberty which animated both parties, only con- 
tributed to inflame their courage, whatever way 
it was directed, or whatever was the object. 

These dilatory arts continued for nearly five 
years on the part of the senate, and as obstinate 
a spirit of clamour on that of the people ? the 
one having their private^ interests, as well as 
those of the public, to actuate their conduct ; the 
other having a promise given, and a conscious^ 
ness «f, their own superior power to increase 
their obstinacy. In the midst of these troubles^ 
the Romans received a signal defeat, under the 
conduct of Virginiusj one of their consuls, from 
the Etrurian army; and, though Fabius came 
very opportunely to his relief, yet, upon his re- 
treat, the enemy made incursions up to the very 
.walls of Rome. This served to inflame the dis- 
contents and the animosities of the citizens, the 
senators still with-holding their promise, and the 
people refusing to enlist. In such an extremity, 
the family of the Fabii,* with their vassals and 
clients, to the number of four thousand men, 
offered to defend the frontiers of the Roman ter- 
ritories. They built 'a fort nigh the borders of 
the enemy, and making frequent incursions, 
greatly enriched themselves by spoil. It com- 
ports not with the brevity of this work, to relate 
all the minute transactions, and indecisive con- 
flicts, which attended the petty wars between 
Rome and the surrounding states. It will suf- 
fice to say, that they ended with general 

* These iUustrious victims to the defrace of their conn* 
try are worthy to be compared with the X^ced«mooiao pbar- 
laox that disputed the pass of Thermopyhe. 
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|[ood'fbnime to the Roman peq^le^ and some* 
times with an exten3ion of territoiy. The Fabii, 
)|owever,: were not finally suecessful, being aU 
cut off to a man by an ambuscade, which Was 
laid for them by the peopte of. Y&u Of this 
noble family, one only survived, whose poster 
nty became, afterwards equally serviceable to the 
state, and were equi^ly illustrious. 

While the tei^ories of Rome were enlai^»ed 
by successive warsy her citiasens also became more 
numerous* In the enumeration taken at this 
period, they were fo^d to amount to one hBn«> 
dred> and e^ven thousand men, fit to bear arms^ 
Vfiih treble that number of women, children, and 
slaves. This increase of peqpie without com* 
merce, only tended to advance the disturbances 
of the city^ - Every year produced some new tu* 
mult between the contending orders of the state* 
The people now become the electors of the ma- 
gistrates, had neither skill nor integrity to fix 
upon competent persons; and scarcely did ^y 
consul lay down his office, but the multitude 
were foremost to accuse his remissness or inc»* 
pacity« It was in this manner that they accused . 
Menenius, their consul, for suffering the family 
t>f the Fabii to be cut off: he was indeed an un* 
skilful general, but at the same time innocent of 
the charge brought against him/ But this did not 
avail; he was fined about five pounds of our 
money, a sum, which, though trilling in modem 
estimation, he was unable to pay, nor would he 
accept the assistance of his friends : he, therefore, 
in detestation of the injustice and ingratitude of 
his felldw-K^itizens, ilhut himself up in his own 
Jbouse, and starved himself to death. 

The year following, the two preceding consuls, 
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fldMxim vi^ VMmj ^ere in li&c numndr-esteil 
l7^^<^ttibKaiie»tD appear be&M the pe^)fde4 Tht 
Agisriian Iflivr Hvasthe oiajeet invariabljr piirsucd) 
mait ibffy vnah aoeasttdbf. hwribg^made tiqustlfi^ 
«bis delsqrs in. pittisr it ofil The mme pltii^ 
ffotenmce oa otie side,, and cllstikiacy da tte 
eititef, f^a set liie citjr in a^ ftnrittettV ^bmI 
dseatened^eitructioti to cue of ^iep«li»iy udm 
€U»itltii» the tiitniney ^tio had rmviidt the lav^ 
iies: Ibcmd' dtad^^in faisi be^ thi|iig:h wiiteittvny 
niM» «f violence^' A eivomnfttaticd She this^ 
idncb shoidd hat>cr a:\iraibeD0d the ^ulipcioiis^ of 
the pec^ev only serred to aimb thdr'6UJ|Kmi« 
tidna; Jd«^l)egap taimagate tluift tte godai»a» 
ai^post their eause^ and shewed syvcugmoms of 
retwsingt to their fonner obedkb«ei^ Theconi 
soiB^VQi. order ft> avwi thenuieUnai'of ' thia^ &ytiu 
]|ate iniiffeajaoiv began to^isaltt' iretb lews ; lb» 
it was. now- l^ome the > settle policy oC tha 
iiilefS) to diowoff theipeecanl^ihiitnoura <^ tiid 
peo^by leading a pafto£' them^ war* ^ Whero* 
{e»e, ;ihoiuitiBg thnr trihunals^J and Uitkg at^ 
Icpided bf tiwhr hctor% thef continued' to envoi 
Ike <i^dau^s wiidi auocessr tifl 00^1%^ tti^e ¥0^ 
haa, njustaxmoKii Mianift«i^4oibeinliated^4it'i| 
priimte Mitim^ tivsyf ovderedJ him^ ticy be stripped 
and «:6urg^< -^DfaiaJ inipolitidi'Semi^^^ 
rekindled the people's •nMHMniliim) but ^^tor* 
^mrda produced: a. newoaatBe t>i ^^cMHeatloa, oon- 
ceming theNpor^er oi'^ -ooaauM Ai^^tihe frM« 
kgeaof >^e pd(^pleJ The piU»neti msi» ntscas^ 
\ry th^ nnilUtnde^lf the magistraiXBii^ drivefii4iiff> 
moAf to.4}oniplet(^ tlieir.inortifiQatieD^ 46oti^ after^ 
Voteito waa made one -of 4fal» ui^Hmeii %f' ^&» 
people. • .:....• V':.,. ],-. ,-^..: . 

^ The dtectkxiiof.ihiadefiiKigOMdWftS'' vevy^l^^ 
Vol. V. L 
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inxcal'2t» tlte yi&ivs of the .fULtricia]!!;. party ^ ht 
was not'XM^y. resolved upon carrying tbe Agrdrian 
tow# but a]8b:upaii enactiojg another, in wls^ 
the pec^le should giVeithbir votes by tribes, iusd 
xiQt^by curbs^ or centuries. This. was abotJite 
naioftajb blow.\:tfor .the patricito power 7. ibi^ 
1vkea'tbe]'<peb{^ ybtedi by . centuries,* the .patii^ 
dans ^ine£e;entirfeniaster8 of the contestj and^whck) 
by ,ti*rir,' in which only the lirihabitants of Ihd 
/ city yofied> they . al^o, ' fipom s i their numl^ir of 
plients^ l^d the^ msjodty (tf voices* But wheh by 
tbia law aU fireetnen . <rf . Rome, from whifajrbr 
part of itiiiiorrkories thejr came, ' wiere to be ad^ 
mitted to gi^ a^singie vQte,^ equ^ tb^lMt of tta 
Si-stk: senator, All influence; w^s entirrfy iosl,iia»i 
tho.patdcians h«dv|n)thing^ tO':do^'but ^i^emeun 
pimve.; : It. wa3, jtherefote^ .at ifirst strongly dp^ 
po^t^ by. [the slenate^ andrras Warmly iUfged ioy 
iim people*:. In this tcontesjt,: Ap^ius : Claudius^ 
the consul, sonltoi the fonJaet Apimis^cwhoJnt 
heritingthe inflexible .-finnness )c»£ 'Jiis: father asr 
nffiU^ihi^ ihatred tor^thej people,' took a^leading 
parti, jni^ne'^of ^irl.pvdalicassiemblie&i heiqp^ 
p^se4>tibei« 4!»iga»^sij w^nnly^ arid sa. Justly e&i 
poafidJto tiafrbUloiiti>teinpensiOf the 'tribunes, tl«l 
lh«}r|i«rdenedihim to.^fiipart.tibfc flfsseaobly; and^ 
vpQlijiJiiSi. r9fu«al^s;:thi^y;icc>z£(ihanded. that hgt 
a!bfi^b«^e|»lr$9Pi^Qn« '.L, 4 ' V j 

./•dP^r>li^$a$.>stK^tfib.-rof//f»\\?erLasix^ 
tb4'#P^l«te>iS^/i«^hAj<weoe ptts^tivtki^o6f£&^ to 
^^.sirpmM hk'd«&pQfir^doi^.>tfaie!>iteQpie 1^ 
^4i«5-f<?mies)3ft9ft.Jj^nu(jff ^iflcttira^ so thqyl 
>M§ye ift»thi?fdrii»npff'fcyaJ*fe \^^im»* ^1^% 
n^^pA ilj%^<^ign^ Jo^ki^ ' newaitnffiiult: 9. otoitesj: 
torche$« and every weapon that fuiy coidctr^rH 
ni^ti,v^y/a .pia^;^if^stftJdi«icfiti^nio^\sef eari^ed 
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v^aoB^ w«re ?esnpjk>ired\ag$^nit each Qthe#i But 
Cj^ittitiusy the other ccoisul) a mati of a mild and 
peaceable dispoaition^ throwing himself into the 
laidstof theoombatantSf entreatjngatid beseeching 
iioiae»and«ni«]BiiB(ciog others, prevailed so fiir aa 
to assuage .their mutual animosity. £br that night. 
Their tumulta^ hotrever, trere renewed. the daf 
foUawidg) with xnLore than former ftiry ; Ap* 
piu^ with all his native fierceness, charging at 
the.hea4<t>f ]a|8,clieftits» and other young patricians ; 
but LectQaulip,.the tiibun69 with a multitude of 
the^riower part.of the, people, taking poAs^ssidn 
^ the capito^ fecti^edi themselves €bei«^: s^em- 
ing^y t|etenniiied/tQ l^ofidit Qiit;a^lBstitheir op^ 
pe^casi^ <'.:Their^;coiidtt0t'inow llirqataiwd jikioife 
alaianiagrconsequencl^a ihsfk :if^i thefohioer defect 
titm .of..the.anny <^:iiiount Avebdoe ;. fetf as ift 
that) thfe insut^^tft' were atitt t]iatEinfifti(iitym 
Somfeyiia^thb,! thc^r .weceiia ^^ vei^-'hentof 
^cl :city..\;( AH thingariiindeod !indiaktedt.aE:i total 
aiibv»r«iou.of the lidnstitntioby. whim die.uiOiteiA 
]iat0i:yt dispp^tio^ ofjQuiniafus .dis^rniedtheYioe 
lehce of tiie popidac pai>ty,I.|iiid:obtaiDed}a>bea»i 
iag...foefiiee the s^ate^.; isespectingr ti^ .law: ib 
qufistioKW.Thisveneirable hodjT, ^fter. many Vkn 
l^te&» which forsn, salh&B than- tincN&iKainiyi^ 
nliight have dictated, rescAv»d, that tli& tmtiuneft 
and. the i^Q!^ were tp be;gi:^iE^, /and ^ that the 
law wai|) to ;be enacted without dalay*. ,It was 
passed by the general eci^ent of all the orders 
aiid the officer& of tbe people were: «dec?ed&om 
tiencefofwftJTi . ty. the ,tribe& Thus: the • people 
b^ degrees :left th^.pal^ians nothing '.but ;tb^ 
shadow of power, atidi of this ereti'/the wsmUik 
tjide* feeling thjeir^owp wportftnce, weiws > re^ 
aofevedtDdepri^Ye\tbem»'.'; .- f.i.^-^ ^^.nJL;rL'::iM 
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tepebtedi wis thr ^m beia^ digpotcd to comir 
JR 'thk ^neflr-OMiceBihm to popular ^portutikf 4 
tie beaied .<he peo|de with « coatempCy thsi 
ntharseenkdcfae^ffectof foliftiiMi: of rawoo, 
atid bittgrly mvcgghfd agRitwt tbe aeftatie^ fusil* 
Ifnhwff. Nor were the people igmaiit of tbu, 
b^t.wadted for an oocAsion^f sherwing tbdr iie« 
. . sientiiioi^ ani^poituaai^AoiM ofiore^ «f 
'ttSoT' 9;*^^^' ^^heik' mtuaaii avetsioDy -^upoB 
« .: lib being j^pp«Htted gcnsrai mgidi»i tlio 
.&i«.'C# Voiacinis. l^ws^, at ii8UBa,:had muia 
.^7^* immas npOB the UBguavdeil fifotieiv of 
Harney, and' ^pins bdiii|^ nowthecoiti^^id^ 
of theiarmQc^'diie nBtunft^otPmaty^ bf his tcaqpei; 
faxd/O ficid. to dii^lay:. itseif nu The Ranuiii 
disekiine, wdueh^ at the .mildest, was extremelfr 
tigafci»» . iio % (his atndnesa seodefod almost in* 
iiupjndabte^ Th6 soldienr, <m the other fiundt 
iehactantlfObe^ed ia f^eK»l adioin'they hated^ 
and iie, in retum, iiunieased his rk;oQrs upoft the 
•iowDess. of th^r obodiciilpce. l^ficfCy thenpfiblCy 
hegan -td consider his aeifesitf mftheraia raalif 
ciouS'^eiigfeaoce tfa«|ia whAlenicne ch«9tiK«ieat» 
and pakf awaked the ^enfftnf to retaliate^ ao^ 
ilpod hia person^ bat his gkity. Aooordisigb' 
the Yotsciaas appearod, and d^ Bomads wm 
He led^ them Into the camp m ordor jso i^araagiia 
tiiem^land thiej univiersallf refused Co fpre faina 
an aiidteiice.' He t&en endeavoured, to ^mm 
them off from the enemy) but the whole bodf 
dii^perf^ instead of making- a regular reti«aL> 
At lengllv he found meahs. of sedoring a|art of 
hte forces which yet remii^d otidet cornvRaiid, 
by encamping 4he«K|'^ a^pface of safety ; iwhere> 
manhalling them in thek^rai^ks, tfad itevilhig 
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liiMviilrplink>^ton*rdMfev lirf«^ 

hcaAid ;oihf ffidi«i»iiuplm«iQdt<[.U9 jMiMkrtr mtb 

iMdMW9<^;fiiilir «>! IniK^ anabur'^ibr/ilb^i^ In 
imthdr f ^cwla i iaijlitiitof laf wn^f/ndoeTtUniiufifl* 

dvi'ikpUM ^9M0i)Dfx#'j)puWiQi^be«trflt & Acinus 
fitteftd'^ l^ifftr^pdBfffi^ lDicfQijfethpd>p«n^ not iil 

tiHEit'Ji ptfomm ^«stAsl teadtutien lb tnun^biof 
to" die bad b»{»reA - llMtzibiiiidtfvfiBdiBg.1^ 
li»iimo6ence vraa^ tte i|>p«raiit.Jtorl^:)impeaii^ 
nkbfetianMiHng to.ao^itiiiiii^liigt off hi^.tiisl 
t9 sflDMberdkyk Hc'iaif ihrq|igtf.stiieiRjtoi%n:of 
•dalf #Mlang::ta<mahe>fab fCenetemhtytiiMirlirte, '«hl| 
pt'esBOitod thd£ infiibe ^bjF d kolimtalrjr >dealil 
The tribunes nvisbed to deprive him of the ob- 
nt^pBOMi^ "t^ a p^rscm of his i«nk; htM the 
ebttvM aUdvtd the s6n to pttmounce tlfisi iliri|^ 
jiftl' orB£u>ii^ of th^ father ; ^le the uiipe;rtal4 
l^akknde liffieQed wUh ^[«N»ure to hw<««^]N-: . . 
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it^^^^^mgi^i0imimsuk %-tktf Roniils tttoiitte 
tkvkoneft at the^A^olsGlvimspeniGi^ iDfr^rrti^^ 
th^'peopte'a eacheBtnftss'foi* the AgrariBn4Kii<{ 
bul/ ith((stf> being coaxpoa/odi; tbe tnlMnio^i^tegaSL 

mn; timt die fmpk'oagkfiJiMt^.oRifrito; h«i9e.ii 
lisiie In Ifehe l9nd8^ri>utd^4ii(tbe^<m 
^ coimnoRwealthi.ahd. that m otiie^^of wfittsn 
ti^ shotdd be cxkkipH^ytt^ iiiarir«nfeili^ bocteids 
of t^etr diityu^ : vTtie ofi^DaitioB 116 iMs msiiboi 
ie^^viofeiithia lh»vsid& o£'ihe*^p$ttkmBhe3gkh 
diov>1Iie>clean9ious .aMdidtiide ^fiMft tli§ iferKmi^ 
fidiLded by Gfi^> the. ^n >Nifr itlait iiikitltii|kiiein» 
cinnatus, who is now about to perfotm 8ucii*» 
tUii^trioiis ch9|»otef 'in the ^nona. of (lhe:3llite. 
'The' ilirabiuie» rdtofared tO'tnisdw mi caampife inf 
liiie. jnoud^ pataridaBy^ to ^teib the f ifiitiirei rbiit^ 
Im^r^sf' otbecs; «nd,c themfdre^ apfi|>iiitfcd^ftta 
%iids^ *to X ftnswer before . the>pe(^l<^ #eii^ ^1^ 
«on|i|f\a ina]r)eiEJtiDcl^fifes|iected>^ botkl pirtiB^ 
hb iwast Jlbj»EEt!^d with isd mueb rlpoiif >i a^i^lq^be 
^idsil^ttted >to^^ i>aai^ j^? fiyihg;L:,j{bfi£tifu^ Jhis 
isdier^. QuindusCiheinadti^^ mi»;>K>blf^eiisr'ilo 
leUr^hnbst his. whole estate to ^t&iiiibane tUs 
Miftticsi'^andthen natteating laa fsniall&nn and 
jfL. liltleK^poktage bejrond the Tiber^ .tivc9d>>a(icen^ 
tshted lifiv tii|in^.x4 lewsacrc$i.^th::liis duifi 
Ifan^'ioidt^mapingith^ pvodiibb of /hiaaiMiBtrpi 
BibR .ftiibdnei^ ihowiever, : iwere .noMs^dsfied ygiA 
li&^jcscpldsiaD' of €s9d; f3di£^istil^i)ooiidtiifiDd)tx| 
-tn 'i'. i3 •:•:» . \];o v)i i)^n. '.' i-.o-: iijiiJ '>.i T 

jlj^ ceius^ aJone, who regvla^ their dc^s^Af^ii^ ^^j)«q» 
«rples oT natural equity, ancieritusajgej apd.tne"1Jws otljo- 
tmrfus'atid his ttlccessors, of which 'some'remaiAs-^li ciisttd 
m thUiftetedfbockSy €i^'hi8Md40 this ca«« i^f the |M»Dtifli;nb^li 
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tWrfdii^ ThisncatMsmmids csras prftsipiflit 
ante :< biHntedUdaMllTsllle mtasjobiMliSfBffitetiaf 



.'^Jifi this'/siMie do£ I jbomiiHsticni tiaild iixihPCl*8|Ed.'^s- 

iliiiiillth»iiie^gp ^ftaoniBi^ )inidF<|»liiBcfetnig^tlLe 

fnrtitybiiy ^Bipogef JfJying.f^qHaiitedijan^jannyhoS 
ainitjfoiiD tiMisini.iMai, loaDiposMof r ItisxliBnts 
IMT fagitiffB:4lure% iie )4eBt ihem^ doim-^ifae ^ivexl 

ai(boiikted.tiif^fie^tTmii!iung»td befaoldii AseigD 
<Mri«9i{A4lcmelsiDa'of the et|i«(4y'tl»tatafli»he£ 
AODfeDt THeOdoniu^-^'Oa Jbui 'part^'.did} emfc^D 
Itiiiilg Wrbatpwei* to periiiJicrfeertoweif .cilDCFciis 

WM^ rfiwc^doni) t»-; thcr other «r ^'omfiir^pnHklpo^ 
timboCfbeaefilB lAd iqx^; r T^ <!<tbinie» lo.ihiB 
fis^ttic^:ivr«ie'<fiir fi»ih ;enGcmMiguig.tte |KotUe 

co9iMr{F) nsc^'flU ' tlidr. ddqifenikf ^Uk/cdiasunift 

iiil.de^ttai:£MQ»iniJiU tbei;b^wfifs: t|»fEt ifti<i«ld 
l^fr^ «ecesqit^ :df the:dsxlel cliKKg:^ tli&icoB^iihfio 

^imQi)ed^JMNgirdirtie»'.iMiM te 



rid 

wtoe^:^ WMwefv^slMtfflii^^aid )fali < 

fbfcrfvaf ri|im;«c> tfatfitttelkpaafli the oyiibtnii 
ail |eiigtba«triLett»bf ^sMRif ^Ivotiitiie «toiiHfiniM» 

^tioner, and the rest were modrpinoMmtf i|«i«v 

iBui^?ti»agh theid^iifaEJthiiftjdhdprm^ 
a fiiniign..iaranio% ft iMkfe itynggwam nftUnfc»d. 
from. il» intieltinr^iiriwDwu: • l^cp tiifcmwii |pii ii t 
idudiirMBuihMnie^ibbfBBatiifiiid^ piirfHinnmiiii^^tf 

ar<gniit>^fticklteirtaiat».aa*l:avt JiiWIriaf 0^ 






being idti^Knoto gvft ' a^ {xnidvcL-i 
tfaen^ M^act.'acftitHei pfonaie im ihadrbjrtfae diirl> 
CQiiaiii% hb xboAd ()o nnthiiig aMisJ > tAa««ifi 
teiidif tvflff tlKMdbra apjidiatsd' fbrxlfoiHiiiQf «» 
c^bsr cttteLrand tlib seiia^ In ovl^r t^slmi^ 
tbDptaplewttlioo0 btiiKftoi^pbtfliakigtliirfrniri^licit 
fioneii «^ Qiiibicitts einqitiiidttfBv/wlidse ^mb fM 

«! hoi teen<&i»eMl^'re]iidid^ hod ftir WMfadothnii 
ttlhiqfiAisd «ljboa«M[ of ' ^atnbitov '•nd '*<0tiNHl 
ID hsi neild tem^ 'ithttMf^tltt' cto3def''(ffi<tloi 
«inM?i&untl iMm^tapldmg'iMr pIou^^^aD^'^dii^MS' 

tt9/fViQ»pe«#cMr kMrtlictte^ elermodr'iwklf 't^^^ 

Ihe sma^tefs iik»!Mite,^'lie tertifitd a raAi^itom 
€im tiM:iMiyd;)iiiclQld tstr vaiited : |lff nawrcdlj^ 
fmfttfrtd tto dMrnw «f. tfomiltrf MlrtiMifitc^ 
lto'iktig«mg^^ikloimi6£ b^^ dnir iflM 



ur 

«f iHld8»aattit nmutmjmt^bMoi/* . TbtH Maag 

oVBi fHi uu "wcw jsmnipy 'IMwiiwici Egwiist nm 
oliai. Tiiii)iie# cnMul^ iiowefer< thM» leuiviid 

m^;msk the twiiiiBCB'^ of iactMrnfto p«f -ii strict 
Mtttntoi! 't0'.4iie Isift JBtertsts ^f Jib «0inlrf« 
ITiMi i»yi liiwti^.'VBd ineB-tiiiied tthwimttii 
ke j^iriiiiitei] Tyn^ Ite. tdtHiais lo^jputDoff 

tfMirjknr'' «».'« tinie^iiaMl .oaiT«A UnadtfiM 
aiiiJle : tiie 8>i4MH>r: mftAM, 'ianhhiiApy w ilumM P 
thegF s^^Md t»(«iitt8tfi iiial liiirii yinlmi mm 

•litttkiby:\didir^io«tlhr« flpidniMikiteiitog to 
. iiile:)Bi lontevieadMBqiDiciityi.tD lAsdk 

: liukt^^^My gpie) up .<iiAr: liw» ^ ^jMii i e^jn^ 

Hienisr.attpiin'^liie .vUey-iw ^ftHbii^ tiiasaMf 
iiiih <suqBli< skil^i nioilenHlkBHi lunnitjrt «Mb joe* 
tot^ ;<hBt.tlie jwdple . uUuwiii to forgisitiitof 

Srtfe 1ioww»M yijnmx0mti'ti^t tjipiiiultiiy' iv^ tM 
peoffciirti(iUic«efiDicftl6i^ttiHBe)^flie 9f|B«B 

iie:£lMe%^<liiHl9^y; Iwiittfeitei^^ 

veliidw ^a- < J *••• -•••-> •■.•• : 'i'-^ '-'■ • ' ^-'..f'^ ' 

a^^eddwi iMiie^bf'jiiibfiiiiPexigifDoei)^ 

Tlie: JLqyt.v mi fiM 'VoiMrt, ^^rnkm * lhM^l»'-'<iM 

worsted) •ii«i««tt9^Mtti»liKg' the^n«lHV4|M&^ie«^ 



iiit6k(iB'kitai^e't(atit)iiiles:o£!Ra«^ Jfinttdlii^ 
pnefof tht con^tib wha auccedhd C^sctanBttts^ 
nras' sent itD ofipcMie them ; but^ betog; natumdlsfs 
tijnidv.fiiidr?indDcr;8figid ;tff defeat^ tiiw :fiefiioei^ 
bB^^nstsT}^ hi&'iannf #ai 'ftrrced -inUi a Mefik-bo* 
f\i^^rr two' /n^omuiiins; .fi^om- wiiyh^. ^snept 
fihrnag^ tKe ebevoTs it^eris ims^iMiJCfpreBa^ 'Tk^ 
kpWGfveii^ the • ^m had ihe- pMsautbor to.iibi^ 
tifyii'l^ lirfaich thelloman.arm}r:»iii}so,llei;uBfidl 
Ittiod rrery side^ thstt nDfliing fpRUiaBd.bv^ sub^ 
DusiiioA id tfae.'fee, fittiune^!or imniidMtttidQftttt^ 
Seiiie.hcn'^ezReBlhMdiQt.fiHiB^ meuift ei^'gtttai^ 
wmLppthnMY'iStaiovi^k the eamooefs kam^ iforb 
iheb'hni^'i^at'^m&a^V. tte • acaeoiiot lof '^;'!4i»» 
Mtor toiJittine^ il^f(prtiii^ oeiiidr«Ha^{dyi(i'.|QOii 
•temationrofiail'naika:^ people^ win^^iofotapi 
ed oCrthis <&iaftnift;. thesenaliB^ Atfint^Kthoug^ 
ctf .theooth6r«'Ci^Mul^ biitfnot.iiavihg. BMffidvii 

Umaedt^keb^ cfcs upoik iGisttiniiBtiBj^tol svaobeaA 

jpfvaonrmn' vrbom' Soiab :GOidd. oov .t>fincei'Ji^ 
vhSkb'r ddpaidetax^^ mi& foiind^.its;:befi>ne|..:l]|r 
the! xtmsengen >ofl the:iic»ktei tbbbuffiiig iavbsr 
IHtId fife^ ^ilkchiMr&d^iiid^tltrf* JWbfealite|«3«t 
at some d»taB6&7tbe>df!(»ifiea. sent tOffm6mu»K» 

lie'jpiit cm biaiiifpperi^ajrnienl^ and adwancibg^loi 
SM^ ^M, aaid, . <^ W&ttt newa :di^ jjnia i^io^ 

H*i»j JOi : dant;ie»^-4riiirini)iilmi a vdictator^!«xid. h/ak 
^ made choice of yoiu" Cincinnatus heajiredMt 
9^-111 ittieTQdlal^/tuid oaatitig a \Q6k.olwm>yr 
^mJM^AmBod^tAiQ'Oomj^^ t{nl»» de^ 

pMed^tw'itbeichf , i»4c whkh jb^;waft taet,b]r 
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TM^ iMdihaefibetupoti tli^ ^plidty, dr the 

roiled vof J afesblQte i power^ tuid caUed upo^ Id 
'iioaiibdfce:>IU8<!»«iif(6i> of the horst^ lie.!chD6e^ 
{nor miisJi/iMaiedi^Tamu^ one' mh(}j Iik« 
IfaiMel^ dtepliBcl itinheti-iiN^ iiiiei^ 1^' to^'^»^ 
4idbcwu).iTttx|wtiiifr.Jvra«.|Mmi («r 4 butfidlffit^to 
kHiy,d>bt*{tiiM^4f iBOMHtUiMit^' briverf/^tilffigtf 

te ^^ ^tNrttt^lottg^ otlj^^as- ia 'f^ scOdiex*; 
WMiiigplhBi<iseml tilts -^ctiubia^, ^ tiioiigh in ^ >tb^ 
inn&blwt ifituiuidatf . Tbm tMe 4ftavit)g a ' j^at 
l^&ioD^J^jdcivoltttd^i^pon ^aH^^Hisbauidafiaiiyitiatetf 
feemfttiici'pfciighy ftad^aB'^ibMs^re-iMtltiiKd, foimitf 
fBflD(pH9iJdaMUfbK^iiiof{4;^^ araay; tJp^titf- lefiterili^ 
tiib bit^tbs dietiter^nsfiitttly'^iiiade hk^stilf a6^ 
^q«Bibfediiidth'ilfoef>>|>asUfoii-of taifaii^^ ^antdi :«i»l 
WHBixi9£ftifleiraae:iooIc9:0pAreated all' those iMhio^ 
arebe'isfile) tqitdbeeit ^opm^iitorepairv befot^ 4Utt^ 
aet^toitfaei^aiiii^ MaipUas^theptoewhete the teq 
jA&^impTf^Tsiait^'m^^^^ *utid p^-> 

]4uaafl^iA*^>five.da|r8^^r He tibea^put himsdf at - 
tUdfr hei|di> aodJ ittalxiiMg! all mgkt. mth-gr&At 
ta^K^dkiDQ^ ikndi^iii>dlbre''4lf witluiv ^ght of 
the^^eonny. roUfnix^hie appfio^ he ovdet^d the 
Mbfiera iter ntiiidrta) Ifn^-'j^oult^ ito i^^6e thd 
consul'»> unny::u>lottox4^ef that- tvaa a^ Mud. 
TU Ji^il9iEei^ sM -a>iittleiama2ed^ when they 
laahriitheiiisci^ ibetween ttmi^nemieft, but stin 
|ho0d whd*) thef pi^eived CiiKtii^atii» ni&kiflg^ 
tlieq^tnidgtetoiinfireti6i)»fieiits ^ be^oond thenir tor 
pildTdDt theijb'ji»cafie^:atid eritlosin^itheimifts the)i^ 
JpffidiiHeidfted* X^^<K<»»sui* '^ To ^(M«rent • thkp li, 
iuHoils 'comb^rtweaisiiiiaii ^JQiut tli&\d£qiiH bo^ '^ 
txGlQediiin'iboi^ ^tdiib»i.aQidalii«(bte ^W re^t vor fly. 



». galleifih 1s«fiea0» /i«]^ ithc nniiui^^ vn» 

Hdsfiiaem : «f JVMb > b^gjL«eanr»iA. jk^radooL Jbb 
I0waphf>'. t}^^ MiiAumtm Ibt^.m^ub/^f had 

f.ym: "wl^.yrffl^ js(v.iwaol(^berQnJa|^:A pBtf ili» 

^. y^9 «Pi^uU i»u6tlewiithe aubiafijinr laa^JiB!^ 

liJCfil » nnirmor 91^ lieAcd alt Uuk dn:nu>ni^s <W 
tibfi contr^ffs^i^ the wb^te vsmy* kkriCfsiqiiBtid^im^ 
sflntisd iQii^isaialJua' -ffkii &i«Bomii otj gold tfiiv 
Wing 9ayed the Uvea 4uid hoaoiiriof hitiBllfiM(^ 
eiii«eii9« Thusi havii^re»ciiedL'jtBimHq».BnB^ 
£rom in^Yitable destvupttom ivoki^) d^ftated: m 
p<|VD^:fui «nei»y» havii^g tatol aai^k&clijGfld. tibov 
cU|C^ ftCkdy .«i^ n^ra^hMfiog. i^f^mBd^iutjrpiut.^ 
^ ^petf^ hft^a9i;ftned;t^ reaigflbhis.dicMt«Edii]H 
9&^r hA34og.eRkjo0r0di it hlifc &urt6at 4a^8«. TJaa 
len^te wouUl hftve «[»ricb6d Jiilii)< hnib bflvd&diiicd 
^eir. prpffers* cbooMtig .tg. tBti]!e.onG« laote to 
M& &im ,anclihi» cott^gfty; ODnteat with te]B«r 
p^K)?aac9.aQdth€gcflnsciQiaanQ»ioliiat]Y& iM^^ 
'. Ne«^| y9a];itb&<£4uif.r03Qlviog t»/i!ctri6Ye. Hieir 
iMf^ rapujtatim^. agsin inaisched into the ;fi«y| 
mij'V^ofiki^l^mk:. cit;j)F% , i Ou the oihsr/ handf 
Yrhoft J^efbiTimB; ta iMiiSM^ ia Rome tn oppoee 
^^ir ci^0^mai5^< ti^. i^miea qdbsedi to lettfaq 
pvegpls:^ ;e»i9^<ed»; The. accesaity of the timea^ 
hfl^^Vfrc^: \$^.:sud)ii.t;)»t an aiiny was to be 
iCi^^; :ai»d this ^tf^MtPi% Jiodibg 1I1& rdactance 



. •f'themiiltatiidef tdSntA to go Ihenuiel^s, with 
ij^^ ctieiU» and dependents* So ,vawy old and 
lev^^oid v^eoj who had Ioo|^ been considered as 
the feth^rs pf the state, marching feebfyoot.to 
maeet nn epesiy, whom the young i^nd the vi- 
gorous lefased- to enoounterr afieO^ the rnul- 
titude to «i|di<a{ degree, that, in' spite of their 
deBUHS^gues, they oiered to go; only demand- 
mgj a».;a i«oompence, to have the number of 

. their ti^nes increased fftmi, &ve to ten. This 
fome of th^ senate considered ap an expedient to 
multii^ the Bumber of theii* eoendes ; but Cin- 

. chmatitf,' who judged more maturely upcm the 
subject, assured them, it would be die most hi- 
iaffible means of debilitating that power which 
had. so kmg controlled them ; that in case ten 
were elected, uk such a number there were the 
moBl« just expectations to bring over a. part, and 
Aal a single tribune could reverse the resolu- 
tkms of all the rest. Accordingly the senate 
readily came into his opkuon,)sikl pretending to 
make their conq^iance a &Tour, informed the 
tribunes, that they had» nfter much deliberation, 
thought ppc^ier to grant their request. 

This eoQoesnon seemed for a while to satisfy 
the people-'; but In. less than a year, the new trf- 
bidies,;the first timie, uniting all together, made 
still further encroachments, and ventuied, by 
dietr own authority, to order an assembling of 
tiie senate. They required also, that sdoont 

• Aventme, Miiich was a mile and a half in jpom- 
pass, and as yet untenanted, might be griuited 
ta the peoi^e to build on. With this, though 
not till after the most violent contests, the se*- 
nate agreed, in hopes that it might be a means 
of suppresung the se<litionS| which they dread- 
Vol V. M 
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ed from detayjhg to cdnfirm' tlfe Ai^rsHan law. 
Neverthekss, in this they were diMppointed ; 
for soon after; the trHMmes r^ewed their ferraer 
complcdnts and insolence ; and the contests irefe 
carried on ^th so Uttle decency, that blows, and 
hot arguments, genendly terminated e^ry de- 
liberation. To such a pkch^ of andadousness 
indeed were they afHred, that these demagogues 
appointed a day even for the consols 40 appear 
before the people. They thonght proper, Iraw- 
'ever, upon cool consideration, to drop this in- 
solent prosecution ; but at the same time re- 
solved not Ho discontinue their unremitting en- 
deavours for the AgraHan law. A day axxoMl- 
ingly Was fixed, on which this important sobject 
was to be discussed ; and numbers of ail mniLs 
were present, either to give tiieir votes, or their 
opinltos. The tribctnes spoke copiously on the 
justice of such a law. Severtil of the people re- 
lated what services they • had done, and what 
trifling rewards they had obtained ; 1^ aureate 
were prepossessed in favour of the tew, but still 
more, when Siceius Dehtatus, (a plebeiiA, advanoed 
in years, but of an admirable person and mfli- 
' tary deportment, came forward to enumerate his 
hardships and his merits* This old soldier mtfde 
no scruple of extolling the various achieve- 
ments of his youth, but indeed his merits en- 
nobled ostentation. He had served his coun- 
try in the wars forty years ; he had been an of- 
ficer thirty ; first a centurion, then a tribune ; 
he had fought one hundred and twenty battles, 
in which, by the force of his ^gle arm, he had 
saved a multitude of lives : he had gained four- 
teen civic, three mural, and eight golden crowns, 
- besides, eighty-three chains, sixty bracelets, eigh- 



piags^ whereof nine were for killing th^ eoeii^x 
m smgle ocnnbat: moip^ov^y he had received 
ibrty<£ve wounds aJl .in front; pardculftrlf 
twelve^ on the da3r the c^>itol wa^ recovered • 
from ^ enemy. These were his pretensions ; 
ytt he had never received any. «hare of tbope 
lands whieh ^em taken fronpi the f^Bemy» but con- 
tissied to drag on » life of poverty lakl ccmtemptf 
while others were possessed of those very terri- 
tpiies which 1ms valour had woOf witluHit any 
meiit to deserve them, and without having, c^oo- 
tf buted to the conquest in the snuJkst degree* 
A case of sq much han^p^ thoi^h sufficieptjy 
common bo^ in ancient and tnod^rfi tinges, had 
a. strong e£fect upon iihe muUitudie : they una- 
niuiQiiAly^ demanded) that the ,iaw nnght be- 
passed) «Qd that ^such merit should not go un- 
lewssrdt^. It was in vain that some of the jB6- 
ai^rs ro6€^ up to fpeak agsdnst it ; their voices 
^f&Pi^dtofmed by the cri^ of th^ pqiHilaoe* When 
D^as0n, . therefor^, could no ionger ^ heardt pas«»: 
^n$ as usual) succa^ded If and the y^oung pa- 
titeiWHB) imnnM^ furioi^y into tha-tlirong) broke 
the ba^k^ting urns, and dispersed the multitude 
^t olFered tooppose them* For this they were 
some time after mulcted by the tribipies; but 
their ^solution) nev«rth^le$S| fc^ the present put 
off the Agrarian law, whose ^stabjisbment bad! 
already be^ so often agitated. ' .^ 

. It generally hai^pens that internal commotions 
are composed by foreign invasicms ; and the ap-^ 
proach of the Mqvdy^ within sixteen miles of thi^; 
city, in some measure restored peace to the r^, 
public* In this war Siccius Dentatus, the y^r 
fteran who had harangued the people^ gained 



gre&tfer hoiioufs thaw th^ cdtfcul'^wlior obtained' 
the yicto*y ; for beiftg ordered upon a forlorn 
hbpev to -attack the enemy in a quarter where he 
kjaew'they ^ere inaccesdible, he, at first, reinon« 
stilted against the danger and des^ieration o^ 
the attempt ; but being reproached by the con* 
slil witji cbwtklite, Ik led on his bocty of eic^' 
htmdred^ varans to th^ place, r^olved to give^i 
by his d^atl^V ^ patterfi of obedience, as he had 
in his life an example of rescdutionu Foituntf 
\^&*nK>re propidbus than he had dared to' hope ; 
for "^ihcfcivirig a' passs^e' intso the enemy's camp^' 
which had not been indicated by th€ cdnsol, he' 
l6d his veterans forward, and white the whole 
afrmfy amused the enemies on one side, he at- 
tacked their camp on thfe other, so that the Ro-" 
jm^s obtained a complete victory. DentatusS)' 
hoWever, being conscious that he was sent upon' 
this dangerous senrice,' onJy to procure him* 
de&th or infamy, had interest Enough, upon his* 
return, to prevent the consul's having a triumfdx, 
as* also to giet hbn^lf created a tribone. Thtf 
same' heh) likewise procured a law tobepasi^ed* 
for punishing sUch magistrates as should In 1^^^ 
tare violate their authority, and- for having both 
consuls, fined for their behaviour to him in 
^rtidrfaf. Thtts' fortune conspired widi the 
persevering? aieal tf the tribunes, to diniini^' the 
liatriciaii ihterest every year. All their honours' 
were now feding last away ; their very postjes-- 
slons, those fruits of hereditary planting, re- 
mainedTeebly in suspense, and the next populair 
breeze threatened to shake them to the ground, 
ahd leave them to be divided according ta worth 
not to birth. 
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From the Creation of the Decenwiri to the Mxtinctkn ' 
of that Office. . 

Tj'OR the long period of sixty years, .^ q 
^ the commonwealth of Rome had been ^j, . 
perpetually agitated by the wulence of jj^ c 
fection, and the conflict of opposite par- . ^^^ 
ties. At lengtii each side, as if weary, 
seemed inclined to respire a while from thfe mu- 
tual exertions of their claims, or rather to give' 
them a new direction. The Agrarian law 1^' 
came in a maimer forgotten, and all the aninib- 
sity which it had produced appeared to std>side«' 
But it has ever been the &te of mankind to ferm 
new. desires, in exact proportion to th^j number* 
of their possessions. There must "^always be 
some object to engage the attention pf ih© public 
as well as of individuals ; and when th^ tniiid ti- 
tired of contemplating one subject,' it 'hastens' 
with ardour to embrace another. The citizens 
of every rank, now began to compkdn of the ar-' 
l^trary decisions of their magistrates, and wished 
to, be guided by a' written b^y'of laws, which; 
being known, jmght prevent wrongs^ as well, ^ 
pmikh th^noi. This idea, which ^ was first litaited 
by jTerentius*,' WW ;iqt«illy/ acceptable both" to 

.' '' \' ' '] % "■ "■ ' !• ■ "' ' '/ /•' ■ i 

• Hence called die Terentiiin hw,-ahd n^i^h JJiratlun*' 
«fcdted at tatich ptiUic ^tecntkia as the A^rUn had ev«r' 

^aWinhfri. ^ - ^ . r . 
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the senate and the pec^le, as hofung that such a 
system of jurisprudence would put an end to the 
commotions that had so long harassed the state. 
It was thereupon agreed, that ambassadors should 
be sent to the Greek cities in Italy, and to Athens, 
to bring home such laws from thence, as by ex- 
perience had been found most equitable and use- 
ful. For this purpose^ three senators, Posthu- 
mius, Sulpicius, and Manlius, were fixed upcMi, 
and galleys assigned to convoy them, in a style 
suitable to the majesty of the Roman people« 
While they were upon diis commission abroad, 
a dreadful plague depcpulated the city at home, 
and supplied the interval of their absence with 
other anxieties than that of wishes for inno- 
vations. In about a year the plague ceased, and 
the ambassadors returned, bringing home a 
body of laws, collected from the most civilized 
states of Greece and Italy, which being after* 
waids formed into ten tables, and two more 
being added, constituted that celebrated code, 
called the laws of the twelve tables, many frag*- 
ments of which remain to this day, and are re- 
cogmsed in different nations of Europe. 
. But on this important topic it is necessary to 
enlarge. The ambassadors were no sooner re- 
turned, than the tribunes required that a 'body 
of men should be chosen to digest the collected 
laws into proper form, and to nve weight to ' 
their execution. After long debates whether 
this, choice should not be partly made fron^ the 
people as well as th^ patricians, it was at last' 
agreed that ten of the principal senators should 
be elected, whose power continuing fot a yeaiy 
diould be equal to that of kings and consuls, 
and that without any appeal; that ail other 
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iiiftgnlratBS AfMrid Jxf dowit Aitsr officjcs^ instil 
tiie laws shoilid diivel pvoper nibatitutes^ and 
tfiat the' netr.ltfgniatora dK>uld» ih the meaiv 
time^ exemae^ their aQthoritf With all the eft* 
Btgos of the'fonner fauthoiw ^iDOiitiniied pqwcsv 
The peraom choBeti^ were A|ipiiis and GenudiiSf 
who had. been deeted oonault for the anaubig- 
year; Poithu0uu% Salpicras^ and ManHus, the 
durt^ amhawiarimB ; Sextns and IU»midi», fimner 
conaiils; with Julkiay Vetanus^ and Horatittay 
aenators of the ficat ^stinctkn* Thua the whole 
comlkutiaii of the alate at once aBsumed a new 
femi) and • a^ dreadfid 'Cicpeciincnt was going - kr 
be ttied, of governing one nation by l«wa. taken 
fiom the manners, and customa of another^ tD^> 
t«Hf different in its genius' and polity. ' 

The DecemTiri, being, now inveafed with ab« 
sahite powef) agreed to take the reins of go- 
tetiunent by tons, and that each should £»• 
pOMie justice for a dayw . In order to^aivoki envyt 
they dcitennined likewise/diat he alone who was. 
in the actual exercise 'Of . power should be at- 
tended inth the ensigns <^ it; and that each, 
of the rest should be oidy preceded by a peti^ 
ofikxr, caHed Accensus, to distinguish him &om 
diendgar. 

The novelfy bf this Ibrm. of government, at 
first seemed extremely pleasing to the peofde; 
nor was the moderation of the decemviri them*, 
selves. imwordiy of praise. Appius, in par* 
tieulMV bore away t^ .greatest share of poput 
larity: his affaUssir^.hisfepoblidSAprofesttOQSK 
and his engaging assiduity, made tiie people 
even forget die violence of his anceston^ or 
that they once toembied at. the name. These, 
magistcatesy for the first .year, . laboured with 



extfeme wpfUkMM : they had mytoulf ^oompiie 
fi«m a great variety of Gieek laws, batthejr^ 
vere obBged also to get them interpreted iby^^ 
one Hermodoras, an Ef^siaii, as tihey «them- 
sehres were ignorant of the. Ofiginal JteigMage s 
astHHig instance how little at this time the Ro^ 
mans were advanced in pc^te le^iniiiig* At- 
length, however, by the help of their isterpijeter, 
they formed a body of lows from those imported, 
from Greece, interwoven with the orcMnasices of^ 
tkekt own kings ; the whole corainised in tm^ 
ti^btes* These being submitted to the public 
were genersytly ai^prmred^ engraven on pli^ o£ 
biass, and hung np to public view, iti the moat 
oQHspicuoiis part of the forum* 

It was the prevailing c^inion tiiat the work- 
was now fii^idbed, and, in oonseqoence, it was ex- 
pected, that the decemviri would be contenied' 
to give up their offices ; but having tasted the 
sweets of power, they were miwiDing to re^gn ; 
and, that they might have a plaumble pretext for 
vrhat they vntshed to do^ they pretended that scnne 
l8tws'w«« yet wanting to complete their design^' 
aiid entreated the senate for a continuance of 
their appoiiitment ; to which that Ixklf assented*^ 
The choice of persons was next the ,ofc^t oft 
pahVSc oonstderatibn* Appitts,' butmng witii^ a 
seettt ttiirst for power^ yet knowing the ^danger^ 
of itS' exposal, feigned^ himadf quite disgustedi 
vrith the fotigue^ of thci oQkd,' and wished only; 
far ail t^le succesnOCi iKeferthdtess^ <by oatertt 
means^ he contrivledto piit aM t&todpogHdarattsf 
in' pr«|t:tiGe^ v^hich he knew woiild, upoh; his: 
standing' candidate, secure hb eleedom Atoor^^ 
in0j^,> when- the ?day camb, Ittsr coileagiwii^vpfiiier 
wi^ris^dtotsiee himt^ firsi uptti thfe tiat^of rlhimf 
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Tvhi'MiMi^'Mitlw /office; joid ftOlnme) wiwikr 
tlRgrfoand lam ekelecbby « gieat mapntf oi 
tte gidd^* peopieyiw})o nuBtookJhis ambition for 
popiilari^* HUfcki^akovp^xi elected: throo^ 
ilia loAueiieei Fabius, Conielitta^ Serviliuft) M«' 
mutesr AmooisB ^and £abuiiii% whoi .^nieFe pa^* 
tiii^iiBii t0|;etfaeiy with the plebeiaDS BedUial^ 
Opfilqt, idBd I>deiyaS). Ibvmed the second de« 
ocokvkttte- These faiML thqes w«i!euchoaBa finm: 
among:, the pec^^le ^y. the intensatof Appinay 
^«^to> ingiwdlite.bimMlf ;iialh tte iiii^titiide>> 
obserred, t^at it was very premier the.peqpte) 
idHKdd have a- shsi^' in foniisA^. those hrarjiy by 
wikli; they wereto be-Jvecealikiitt* govemed. . . . ^ 
^v^A^^plilB, . being •thias> jeinstated in^this high 
offie^^tumed ail ^hia,theiighte 'ieiraids Tendering: 
it -formidable, and pcapetuai.^; he thera&te gg»w 
vfelied ln9 coUei^fues^ atid> khoivnn^ them to-be^ 
aH- hi9;ci»ture8v he. opened to the^n his dengn> 
o£> f^Maiifung the power of. \vhiGh they^iiad beea 
put into pQSsestion. Aa they had been i»evi<- 
ooBly inatmctedy tbey jecdily: oame into hia 
pgofoaaif and bottnd thema^raa -^h^r the most 
sol^n vows Jie^ver to. dissent fyem e^ch other ; 
never to give up their authority ; a6d not to resort 
to.the opinions, either of the senate or the peo* 
ple» but in oases of absohxte necessity* At tins 
p«iod> therefore, the^ decemvirate- put. on a very^ 
diftbieDt a^peava&ce frbm* that of th&l former. 
yeair^ insteui oiily of one of th^m bemg aUended* 
by his ipds and a;tes,each Daa^e Ins appearance 
wUh- those ensigns oi terror and authority* In^ 
stead of magistrates, mild, just, and affalke, the 
pe((^t(» beheld them converted into^ monsters of> 
n^e, licentiousness, and cruelty. Thiey made^ 
tfa# |<wm$ of justice an^engioe U^ put many of. 
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Uiecki«iislo4ttt]i9 and.deiicm4itlMv»of thafar 
eilates and G^uQiiT* Accusers and mfimnen 
were. sidxMXied htm «siQDg thdr ^pendentt^ 
DMkdy .to give evidence aa thejr weee commaiiided ; - 
while those who esqieeted redress ia any suit of 
justice^ had no pioiiMSGt of 8aocoiB>' but to crtte 
into a chmiiial epn&deracy^ with the judges* 
Thus an uiuversal coorhipdEA Jbtgun to spMA* 
itaelf over the.people;i wfaik the.g^Dod a«d.lte> 
we either becune vohmtary esdka frent Roiiic» 
or secretly bewailed dw ndsfoftniMsSi x>f thW/ 
ODuntry. . . , 

But as such, vifffeoce could not. loi^ coitfaMe 
without .fiome of ^le usual arts o^ deeeptiSDi' 
wh^h even tyranny. luust jsomfntinies sloop Jko 
use^ the decemviri) 4& order to ceftvifioe. the. peo- 
ple that they were not unmindfiil of thttir dele* 
gated trusty added two tabks ipore oflaws t0 
those already promulgated, which altisi^th^ 
fbrmedy as we have b^ore safd, tlmt body, of 
laws, known by the name of the twsIiYS tA" 
•JLEs. Ia these laat was introduced a law, pro- 
hibiting all Hiiurnages between the paTrirlsns and 
plebeians ; by wMch the framera hoped to widen 
the breach between the two orders, and thua 
avail themselvea of their -mutual animosity. 
Their designs, however, were easily se^ 
through; but the pec^e bore them with par 
tience, for the time of the ex{ttratiofi of their 
office was now at hand, when it was expected, 
they would quietly lay down their usurped au- 
thority. But they soon threw off the mask, and, 
regardless either of the approbation of the senalie 
or the people, continued ^emselves, contrary to 
9II precedent, and against all order, another year 
in the decemvirate* A conduct so tyrannic pro* 



duced-new dlscDntente, and Hiese irere as sm^ 
t0prodirce ^firash atsts of fyritmy ee silence them. 
The city wa» become almest a desert,' ^di re- 
spect • t(y til who ¥aA any #dng to lose, and 
the deccffA^irs' rapodty wtui Hien only idrnted, 
wlMn they wanted fresh objedts for its exerdse. 
la lilb state of slaYery, protonptkxH andmutiild 
idisintit, not a fongte citizen wns Ibond who had 
'^iMinige to strike for his country's freedom. 
•The tynnts coiitttnied to rule without controifl, 
tmtkg ^CMMtafeilly guarded, not with their lictofs 
. alone, but by a numerous crowd of dependents, 
><£«nts, afid even patridans, whom tbdr vices 
hod confederated round them, while the Virtu- 
<Kis and the paMotic were restnoned by fear 
twn from v^iting their complaints* 

In this gloomy situation of ttke state, the 
Mxfn and Vdlsd, Uiose constant enemies of the 
Hooians, renewed dieir incursions, in hopes of 
profithig by the intestine divisions of the people, 
and adWmced i^thin about ten miles of Rome. 
Tins was a thunder*stfoke to the' deceminri, yvho 
had no authority to rais^ an army themselves, 
and felt great reluctance in addng aid from the 
senate^' whose delibera;dons had been long sus- 
pended. In this pressing juncture^ however, the 
^senate was, at last, called together; when Ap- 
pius, in a premeditated oration, propounded the 
business for which they were convened. He 
then desired that each should speak his senti- 
ments as he was called upon ;'but Valerius, the 
grandson of Publicola, risang out of his turn, he 
was ordered by the tyrant to sit down. Vale- 
riw, however, refiised to obey, but 'ridentiy in- 
veighed iigainst the tyranny of the decemvirate, 
and their dBTrontery, m expecting that the senate, 
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.^leM^dir cevmd tiie «U«pst extioguisbed courage 
tof otbeel9 «nd he wad ^ecgwlod by < J^^Ui^u^ i|Q- 

.^tiaicir h^mdiftirmoxLoi Ae i%]|ti (tf tbeir,«ie»ia* 
:Uy>jlhdRK)qM|i^ tbe|r.f9pi«^8,.«nd .th«k:Wi- 
.«lty*^ Af^a, At ,Gi»U s^e^ied ta bq^, tbi» ]}a- 
.mgufiiwieh' pfiii^nQ^i but at U^li ]mb pcui^iQiiif 
JfmguaedteiUduJgeiice^ could oo Jongier be Av^ 
• insBsed ; he flew out .iJEitQ the iqpst ixidecent vio- 
, lenc^ rnge^epimtt U» opppsmi and threatc»)fid 
ta 'haire I^raittiis. hufled frwn ;tbe Tarpdan 
-aook. Theiwholebodf <>f8ef)a|Qr9al;Jast»raitf(gd 
by this MignUy^i exgkamed ng^inst the deceSA* 
vir's infringeioetit of the liberty of free debate* 
aa the: highest^ bttaach of their (mvilegesi and an 
intolerable act of povrer. Qn thisAfpius, a lit- 
tle r^entiiig his raahnesi, began to e^^use him- 
.ae^f, by saying, that he was willing to give li- 
. JKJlf to> all deliheratimis ufkin £h^ quesltoi, but 
>CDuld not . bear an oration, which, wand^riijg 
from .the point in ddi>ate, only seemed /calculated 
to promote sedition ; that he and his colleagues 
had received an unlimited power from ^e peo- 
jple till. the great wx>rk of forming the laws was 
-finished; dmiog which they tvere resolved. to 
act. to the extent of their power, and then would 
be answerable; for their administration. This 
was a suffiiient syowal of their intentions: all 
the uncomipt part of the senate, particularly 
Claudius, the unole of . Appius, spoke with de* 
testation of their {woceedings ; but a large party 
in the houses which the decemviri had previ- 
ously formed, and sdU others whom their fears 
, had biassed, shewed themselves- indined to co^ 



iocide vith Apffias, inirliatev«er he should pio»> 
{Mse. He thdiefiMre demanded, that he and his 
colleagues should have a power of levying and 
oomnumding the forces thafwem d est i ned to re> 
pel the JEqm ; and isftimediately a decree (rf the 
senate passed) confirming this ajpixMntmcnt* 
• The eonscript &thers Moig reduoed to the 
humiUaiting situation of granting a forced sane* 
tion to tyranny, were imnedntely dtsnusMd; 
and the decemmi,. now in possession of all the 
military as well as of . the civil: power, dividtd 
their army into three parts ; wherec^ one oonti" 
ttued with Apphis in the city, to keep it in awe ; 
the other two were comnMoided by his •ool* 
leagues, and were led one against the ^ui, 
thb other against the Volsci. The Roman 8ol« 
dtecs had lately adopted an ingenious and ef^ 
fectdal method cf punishing the generals whom 
they disliked, by sufifering themselves to be van- 
quished in the field. They put it in practice 
npon this occauon, and shamefully abi^doned 
Ibeir camp upbil the approach ^of the enemy* 
Never was the news of a victory more joyfully 
received at Rome than the tidings of this defeat ; 
the generals, as is always the case, were blamed 
for the treachery of their men ; some demanded 
that they should be deposed, others cried out 
for a Dictator to lead the troops. to conquest; 
but among the rest, old Siccius Dentatus, the 
tribune, spoke his sentiments with his usual can- 
dour and frankness ; and, treating the generals 
with contempt, exposed all the ^Its of their 
discipline in the camp, and thlsir conduct in the 
field. Appius, in the mean time, was not re- 
miss in observing -the disposition of the people. 
Deiitatus in particular was marked out for ven- 
VoL. V. N 
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geaoce ; and, under preteiice of doing him par- 
ticular honour^' he was appointed legate, and 
put at the head of the supplies, which were s^t 
horn Rome to re-inforce the army. The office 
of legate was held - sacred among the Romahsj 
as in it m&pt united, the authority of a genetali 
with ' the re^rence dne to the priesthood* Den- 
tatus^ unsuspicious of any desdgn against Ini 
pttwm or h<mou£) went to the camp with ala- 
crity, where he was received with all the exter- 
nd marjLs of respect. But the generals soon 
feuod means of iadul^^ng their desire of revenge* 
He was sent at the head of an hundred men tor 
esmxdne a more cominodious place for encamp- 
ment) as he had very candidly assured the com*- 
manders, that their present situation was ineli- 
gihle* The soldiers, however, who accompanied 
him, were assassins; wretches who had long 
been ministers of the vengeance of the decemviri, 
wad who now ei^ged to murder him, though 
wi^ all those .appi!ehen^:Q|is which his high re- 
putation f might be suf^sed td inspire* With 
these designs they led him. from. the way into 
the hollow bosom of a retired mountain, where 
they began to set upon him from behind* Den- 
tatus too late perceived the treachery of the de- 
cemviri, and was resolved to sell his life as dearly^ 
as he could : he tha^efore placed his back against 
a rock, and put hims^ 'in a posture of defence* 
Though now grown, old, he had still the remains 
ofi^his former valour, ^d killed no less than fif-; 
teen of the siissaiiants, and wounded thirty with 

* Detitatud has for some tinte bbtaimsd the gUnrwaa appd- 
ktion of the RoiBiii Adiillei-; and perhaps hi9 keroism well' 
dcKFTcd it. 
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^s own hand* The aMas»nstfaere&re, terrified 
at his amcuang braTery, showered in their javei- 
lins upon him at a distance, aH which he received 
in his shield with xm^ninted redoliitioQ. *Tht 
combat, thongh so unequal in numbers, was 
managed for some time with doubtful success^, 
till at length his assailants bedumght themselves 
{^ slscending tbe rock^ s^nst whkh he stoodf 
and thus poiii^d down stones vpcfn him {rem 
above* This succeeded ; the M, soldier &H be- 
neath their united efforts ; al^r having shewsi 
by his death, that he owed his former Kkufnermis 
deeds of fome, not to fortime but to valour. 
The decemviri pretended to yAa in the general 
;k»tow fot 60 bmve a man, md, decreed him A 
imeral, irlth'the first n^litary honours : but the 
greatness of th^ir apparent distress^ 4soinparad 
with their known' hatred, psAy rendefed. them 
still more detestaUe to the people* A trans* 
acdon, however, stHl more itrodons than what \ 
we have related, at last inq»red'tiie dttaeas wsA 
resoludoo to break all measures of obedieiioet 
and to exkandpate tbemsetiresiiotD freedom* 

' J^ipios, w^ still remidned at Rome, sitting 
ode day on his tribunal to dti^iense justice, be- 
hdd a; very young maiden of exqinsite beauty, 
passing to one of the piibfic schools, attended 
by her nurse* The diarms of this damsel, 
heightened by all the innocence of vir^n mo- 
desty, caught- his attentidn, and fired Im heart. 
Thfe^day following, as she parted, he Uiought 
her still more beauttfid dian befi»t}, and his 
boseuil was still nK>te Isfiamed with deure. He 
thaielbre resolved "to obtain the gratification of 
hii pnwion, whatever might be the consequence, 
wbdf a9 a preinunaiy step^- to^ means to ii^ms 
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himself of the virgin's f^milf. land. oomeetaooai 
Her nattie was Virginia : she was the. daughter 
of Virginius, a centuriony then with the army in 
tiie fields andr had been QCffittraeted to IciliuS) for* 
merly ^a tribme of the pe0ple« who intehded 
t» many h^r at the end of the present campaign^ 
A]^as^ at firs^ tesohred te^.bfeak. thia.niatch^ 
loul to es|)oase her himself; but the ]av» of tha 
twelve tables had fortdddiniJihe |iatncianatain^ 
termarry with the plebeians ; and he could not 
infringe a reguladon which he had been so ainu* 
vm to esta^sh. . Nothing therefore remained 
far him to attempt but a criminal enjoymenti 
wUcfa, as he was long used to the induj^gtnoe of 
his passions, he resolved to obtain* After ha^dng 
Tttnly tried' to corrupt the fidelity of her nurse^ 
he had recourse to another expedient still more 
guilty. He secretly prevailed upcm one Claudius, 
who had long been tiiie miniater of his pleasures^ 
to assert that the beautilul maid was his slave» 
and to refer the cttuse to his own tribunal &r 
decision. Claudius behaved exactly aocordmg 
to his- instructions ; for, entering into the scho^ 
where Virginia was placed among her faAale 
companions, he seized upon* her a& his pioperty^ 
and was gcui^ to drag her away by force, had 
he not been prevented by the people^ drfiwh to« 
geUier by her cries. At length,. after the fiist 
heat of opposition waa,over, he led thiie weeping 
vhgin to the' tribunal of Appiua, and titfereplau* 
sibly supported hispeetension^y ^ asserting that 
she was bom in hit bouse,' of* a female ^lave^ and 
wM by her to the wife of Virgintus, who hod 
been bairen. He' colluded by afficming thitt 
he had several credible evidences to prove t&e 
troth of what he aaid ; but thnty until fb^j couM 
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be supimoned, it .was but reasoni4>I^ ^b^. tHaLve 
'should b6' delivered into his cuertx^dy, ts "her 
'prot)er masteX'. ' 

The vile dedettivil* aflfectcd to be strtick with 
the justice df his clsdtns-; he observed, that if the 
reputed father were present,' he might indeed be 
wilKng to delay the' delivery of the inaiden -fifr 
'some time, but that it was not lawful foi* fainii) 
in the present case, to detain her from her law- 
ful master. He therefore adjudged her to Clau- 
dius, as his slave, to be kept by him till Vir- 

\gihius should be able to prove his paternity. 
This sentence was received with loud murmurs 
and reproaches by the multitude ; the women in 
particular, surrounded the innocent Virginia, as 
if willing to protect her from the judge's fury ; 
while Icilius her lover, boldly opposed the de- 
cree, and obliged Claudius to take refuge under 
the tribunal of the decemvir, for whom he was 

'pandering. All things now threatened an open 

"* insurrection, when Appius, fearing the event, 

" thought proper to suspend his judgment till the 
arrival' of Virginius, who was with the army, at 
a small distance from Rome. The day fpHow- 
ing was fixed for the decision ; attd in the niean 
time, Appius sent letters to the generals to con- 
fine Virg^niusj as his arrival in town Tuight only 
serve to Idndle sedition among the people. 
These letters, however, were intercepted by the 
centurion's friends, who sent him a fiiU relation 

' of the design laid against the liberty and the 
honour of nis only . daughter. Virginius upon 

] this, pretending the 'death of a near relation, ob- 
tained permission to leave the camp, and flew to 
.Rome, ins^Mred with indignation and revenge. 

* Accordingly;^ the next day He, appeared befb(^. 
* •' N 2 
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'the titbuaal^ to the astonishment of Appusy 
kadibg his weeping daughter by the baxid) both 
rhabited in the deepest mouming. Claudius, tim 
Aqcuser, iwasalso there^ and be^ui by ui^ng 
hia spedous claima ; . he ssdd it was well knowtiy 
that, the children of slaves belonged to the mas* 
fcra of. their parents, and that Virginia was bom 
.i|i slavery* He observed that pity might be an 
jnduc^ptient to many to forego their claims, but 
that he was determined to sacrifice all minuter 
coiii^derations to justice. He then produced a 
female slave> whom he had corrupted,- to swear 
that she had sold Virginia to the wife of her re- 
puted father ; and concluded his pretensions by 
aBserting, tl^at he could confirm her testimony 
by that of maqy others, were it needful. Vir- 
g^utiivis next spoke; he represented that his wife 
had. borne many children ; that her pregnancy 
was known to all her. neighbours ; that, if h© 
had intentions of adopting a supposititious child, 
he would have fixed upon a hoy rather than a 
girl ; that it wzA notorious to all, that his wife 
had «uckled her own child ; and that it was sur- 
piising such a. claim should be received, afte^ 
fifteen years' silent acquiescence. 

While the fathei? spoke this with a stem ai», 
Virginia stood trembling by,^ and with looks: 
of persuasive innocence, added weight to all hi*^ 
i^mbustrainces. The people seemed entirely sa^ 
tisfiedof.tii^,i»famy of the business ; but Appius, 
imwilling^ to forcgo his criminal designs, arid 
fearful lest the arguments of Vii*ginius might 
have- dangerous effects ujpdn the multitude, . m- 
terrupted him, under a pretence of being siif» 
ficiently ins'tructed in .the men ts of the cause* 
" Yes (says he,) my conscient^' obliges me to 
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^ dieclare, that I^ myself i&m aVitnc^ oJP Qke troOk 
^ of the deposition of Claudius. Most of this iu»- 
#< tembly iuiow that I was left guardian to tbS» 
«< youth, and I was very cariy apprised, that he 
\^ had a right to this young woman ; but the allail% 
• << of the public, and the (Sssensions of the fitoptey 
<* then prevented my ddng justice. - Howei^ 
<*it is not now too late: and, by tfie pow«r 
•^ vested in me lor the pubHc good, I- adjKkdge 
** Virginia to be the property of Ckudius, th<s 
^ plaintiff. Go therefore, lictors,' disperse Hie 
^< multitude ; and make room for a xtiaster to !*»• 
^ possess himself of his slavei" 

Tlie lictors, in obedience to his comm£Qi<l» 
soon drove off the thnmg that pressed rounid-^he 
triljunal; they then seized upon Virgmia, and 
were delivering hei* into the hi^ds of Clwai&i^ 
when Virginius, who fouhd that all forther e& 
ibrts would prove ineffectual seemed to ac- 
quiesce in the sentence. He therefore mildly 
intreated Appius to be permitted to take^it la«t 
fiii^wel of one whom he had long considered m 
his dhild, and after this indulgei^e^ he* would 
return to his duty with •fresh alacrifty.^ Wilh thia. 
the decemvit* complied, but upon eondSdon,. 
ftat their endearments should pass ia his pre^ 
sence.^ Virginius, with the most pdgnai;^ aA« 
'guish, tiExik hiis' sdmost expiring daughter in kk 
arms, fdr a Vhile siiiS^rted her head upon Ms 
bre^^ and w^d away the- tearS' Aat' it^e4 
down het lovtely &ce. But his^'j^ial resolmieii 
was takeh, tind the efidea^iMiits of love weietdit 
in the sense of honour. Happi^ftihg-to besmear tile 
shopis that'SurroundedUie foruih, he snatched up 
a knife that lay oh Hie shambled, and addresaiag 
his duigbteiV ^ My^dearest lost tl^d (cried- h(S) 
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;^. thi9).!U99i alone can preseiirie ypur honour ^d 
M yqnr ft^eedprn.*; S9 sftying, lie plpng^^d ihp 
.ipre0|)oqL to her hpar-t^ aqd then holdii;^ it uf^ 
r^eliyuilp with the blood of his dwghter, " Ap- 
^pKUfi (he criQd,) by.tl^e blood.'pf thb inhQ- 
/^ cmoi^ i^dcvote thy head to the infernal gods,»" 
,$9. ^ying, with the bloody knife in his handy 
-iifA thij^ateijiing destructjion to whomsoever 
•liliQuki qppofte hi;^^ he j^ through the cit^y 
•wUdXy^caUing upoi> the people to strike for free- 
4qrra; and fxom thence went to the camp, m 
jQrder to spread a like flame through the army. 

He no sooner "furived at the cami), followed 
by a number of his friends^ than he informed 
thfi anny of sm that was done, still holding 
tb^ Moody ki^e in hi^s hand. He asked their 
m^x^, andi tlie pardon of the gods, for having 
committed ^ rash an action, but ascribed it 
.whoUgr to the dreadful necessity of the times. 
Fit \mplared them, by that blood which was 
Nearer to him. than his owp, to redeem thejr 
«ii>}uae ooQntry^ observing, that no ctiilitaiy 
'oaths Qould bind men to commanders, who were 
an u^tpers, and could pretend to no real claims 
upon their allegiance. The army, klrea^y 
predisposed, immediately with shouts echoed 
their assent, and decamping left their gpnei^s 
ttehindy to talee their s.tadon once more upon 
mount Avenldne,, whither they had retired aboiit 
forty ye^!^ befe«. , The otjier army, which had 
been formed to oppose tbe Salones, seemed to 
adopt:.a.like!re8emm«nt, md cam^.over in large 
{artks to.join them- 

Hraug taken tl^s desperate s(ep from which 
idiere was no retrficting^^ti)^^ imm^ctiately began 
to feel. the wwt of a Je^d^r, and would bare 
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^ My . daughter (said h9j) is dead) and I 
" have not yet aiienged her* Befiore J can acr 
^ oept' ai any . faonoury her maneft must be mph 
^ peaaed ;i oAd wh^t prudence, . what modera* 
^ tikiD^!iC4in.yoa> expect frosn a man- whom our 
H tyrant has rediie^ to despenitioii'? I ahall hi 
^' xnoce aervicbable to the. commoa cause as a 
<* pritate soldier. than. as a general." 
.. SUttiafe weighty consideeations.niade them r&> 
solve on. choosing other commaoderS) and 'hence 
originated the military tribunes* who, in the 
sequel^ held a relative link. with ;the g^iersls bk 
the army, as the tnbunes of the peopte did willk 
the consills in the city. . 

Appius, in the mean time, exerted all his ia^ 
fluence to quell the disturbance in the city^ but, 
finding the tumult incapable of being controlled^ 
and perceiving that his mortal enemies, Valerius 
and Horadus, were the most active in opposition, 
he at first attempted to find safety by flight; 
nevertheless, being encouraged by Oppius, one 
of his colleagues, he ventured to assemble the 
senate, and urged the punishment to be inflicted * 
upon deserters. The senate, however, were fer 
from giving him the rcUef he sought for ; they 
foresaw the dangers and miseries that threatened 
the state, in case of opposing the incensed army ; 
accordingly they dispatched messengers to them, 
offering to restore their former mode of govern- 
ment, by consuls and tribunes. To this pro- 
posal the people joyfully assented, and the army 
cheerfully entering into the same views, re- 
turned to the city, if not with the ensigns, at 
least with the pleasure of a triumphant entry. 

Thus ended the decemvirate, after having 



amtSsixmd sdnieivtik leAs tban tii^e fears ; and 
the goveitiment of Rome was a second ^me 
changed hy an attempt on female chastity. What 
isbit decciniTiri bad done, that was really benefi- 
cial, remained in fiiU force ; the laws they had 
pronuilgiated were considered as a perpetual 
code of pubHc andpmate lights to the Roman 
citizens, and ever valL be regarded with venera- 
tion among civilised nations.. The merit of this 
-ccmqnlation imkedis-^so great that it throws a 
partial lustre over the decemvirate) and veils 
many of its crimes ; yet the unanimous voice of 
l&e Roman bistorians.isioud in invectives against 
Mie' officers whp composed it, or rather against 
the infamous Appius, who was the head and 
-source of cSfmce.. ,..'.. 
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CHAP. VI. 



Fvfmi the ExpuMon of the Decenevin^ ta the Begirh' 
mng^fkejir9t Funic Wan 

DELIVERED from a yoht^ /^^ach in ^^ 
>. the first instance the people had in- ^g.' • 
considerate^ laid upon themselves, Va- .. 
^rius and Horatius were elected contulS} ^oo,' ' 
and Virgiiiius and Icilius received into 
the number. of the tribunbs. The punishmait 
of the decemviri was what first engaged the at* 
tentioa of these popular magistrates ; and Ap* 
pius. was appointed a day to answer the cha^;e» 
brought ag^st him of tfiraony and murder*. 
OppiuS) one of his cdleaguesi aoid next to him.* 
ia detestation and guilty was also furaigned ;- 
but both too well saw what mercy they had to: 
expect^ either from their judges, who were pro-> 
fe3«ed enenuesr or from the people> whose re* 
sentment they had but too frequently incmred: 
they, therefore^ resolved to prevent that fiiry 
which they could, not withstand ; and both died 
by thi^r owt} hands in prison^ The^ other eight- 
went into volwitary exile, and their prppei!ty> 
waa .Gfi»fiscated ; while Claudius, the pretended, 
maater of Virginian, was . banished. Thus the 
l^aigeance of the tribunes pursued these devol^^ 
lam to the utmost,; and peemed as yet unsatisfied 
whti punisbtBg* They were even preparing tO; 
out-go those whom they .had deposed fi>r cruelty, 
ia act!»> of -oppresaion ; and the i^mat^ began to 
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tremble at seeing so many of their members me- 
naced with destruction. Duillius, however, one 
of the tribunes, a man more moderate than the 
rest of his colleagues, qiiieted their fears bj 
openly professing, that no more blood should be 
shed on this occasion ; that sufficient vengeance 
hftd been taken for the death of Virginiia, and 
that he iRterdicted aH fiUure piDsecutions on 
that account. 

This allayed the fears of the senate for ^e' 
present; but they sopn fbund cause of. freshly 
sentment. The two new ccmsuls seemed entirely 
to have abandoned the interest^ of the patrickms ^ 
and, equidly popular "with the trlbitfies thdm-^ 
setve&7 to study only the gnttificatlon of the peo- 
ple. They procured a law to be mtified, for it 
hod been projected before, by which each of the 
plebeians should, in his individual capacity, ha»e 
as mtch influence m all elections and defib«m^ 
lions 'Whatsoever, as any one of the patneia|i$ ; 
vhtoh gave tdbe finishing blow to all distinction 
between fhein^ A law so injuriouli to thepov^er 
of the -senate, produced, as may be -easily sup« 
pofted, a desire to mortify the consuls; wha only 
aimed at increasing their own influence^ by the 
depression of that* body* An c^portttiuty fop 
^s soon offered; for the consulSi having 
ttiarched against the ^qui and the Sa^tiesy 
gidtied a complete victory, and in consequence 
demanded a triiim^;^ The seiial«i, htmtt^rf 
were resolved" to ' mortify thdm, and ^declared 
them unwot^y of tiiat honour. The conrahr 
appealed t6 the pe^le, and, complaitiiag loffdly^ 
a^^st'th^i' Senate, obtained a decree for the 
privilege rf a tt4ttmph, by the authority of the 
plebeians* s^bne; Thus the tii^ oiders of the*^ 
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aUte continued for soine years smtuaUy oppos- 
ing each other; the patricians defending the 
^rnali shadow of distinction which was left ^em ; 
and the people daily insisting .upon fresh con- 
cessiims^ as if their appetites increased by what 
V3ts granted to satisfy them. In short, th^ 
shock which the republic had experienced by the 
creation and abolition of the deceynvirs, caused, 
fcr more than fifty years, a vibration in the go- 
yemment, which prevented it from becoming 
atalionary. There was a constant action and 
re-^iotion between the different orders ; and the 
Homan . people, having acquired a habit of 
<^ange, seemed at last to confound innovation 
with improvement* 

. Meanwhile, these intestine tumults produced 
weakness within the state, and confidence in the 
Gn&my abroad* The war with the ^qui and 
V^lsci still continued ; and as each year some 
trifling, ad vai^ges were obtained 'over the Ro- 
mans, ^ey, at last, advanced sofar, as to make 
tMr incursions to the very walls of Rome* "But 
not the courage <mly of the Romans seemed di-» 
nasmfihed by these contests, but their other Tir- 
tues also, p«articularly their justice* About this 
thiiej t&e inhabitants of two neighbouring dties, 
Ardea and Arioia^ had a, contest between them- 
selves, about; some lands that had long been 
.daimed by. both. At length, being unable to 
agree, they refierred it to the senate and people 
of Rome* The senate had yet some of the 
principles of primitive juiftice remaining, and re^ 
fiised to determine the dispute* But the people 
readily undertook the decision, and (Hie Scap?- 
tius, an old man, declaring, that these very 
lands of right belonged to Rome, they imnae- 
Vol* V. O 
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diatelf voted themselves to be the tegtJ podseip 
sorS) and sent home the former litigants, tho* 
roughly convinced of their own folly, and of the 
Roman injystice* 

The tribunes also grew more and more tuibui 
lent ; and having now obtained a principal share 
in the administration of some dex)artments *of 
government, liothing would satisfy them with- 
out having a participation of the whole. With 
these views, they proposed two laws, in violation 
of the sanctions of the twelve tables ; one to per- 
mit plebeians to intermarry with 'patricians ; 
and the other, to allow them to be admitted td 
the consulship also. The senators received thes6 
propositions with their accustomed indignation, 
and seemed resolved to undergo the utmost ex- 
tremities, rather than to be instrumental in giv- 
ing them force. However, finding their resist- 
ance only increase the commotions of the state, 
without the probability of ultimately prevdling, 
they, at last, consented to pass the law conccfrn- 
ing marriages, hoping that this concession would 
have satisfied the people. But they were ap- 
peased but for a very short time ; for returning 
to their old custom of refiising to enlist upon the 
approach of the enemy, the consuls were forced 
to hold a private conference with the chief 6f 
the senate; where, after many debates, €}&&• 
dius proposed an expedient, as the most proba- 
ble means of satisfying the people in the present 
conjuncture. His plan was by no means to con* 
taminate the consulship, by suffering it to come 
into the hands of the people ; but to create six 
or eight governors in the room of ' consul 
whereof one half, at l^ast, should be patricians. 
This project, which was but a pbdr subterfuge of 
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humbled power^ and was, in ^t, granting what 
Xixe peopk demanded, pkased the whole meet- 
ing ; and, that nothing might seem pre-concerted 
among them, they agreed, that, at the next 
public meeting <^ the senate, the consuls should, 
contrary to their usual custom, begin by asking 
the opinion of the youngest senator; whereas, 
formerly, they always be^m by asking that of 
the senior. Upon assembling the senate, one of 
the tribimes accused them of holding Secret 
meetings, and concerting dsmgerous designs 
against the interests of the people. The consuls, 
on the other hand, averred their innocence ; and, 
tx> demonstrate their sincerity, gave any of the 
younger members of the house leave to proix>und 
their opinions. These remaining silent, such of 
the older senators as were known to be popular, 
began by observing, that the people ought to be 
indulged in their request ; that none so well de- 
served power, as those who were most instru- 
mental in gaining it; and that the city could 
not be free until aQ were reduced to perfect 
equality* 

Claudius, as had been agreed upo«, spoke next ; 
and, though he professed to be very willing to ad- 
vance the propositions of those who spoke before 
him, the better to conceal his designs, he broke 
out into bitter invectives against the people ; as- 
serting that it was his opinion the law should 
sot pa^s* This produced some disturbance 
among the plebeians ; but at length, Genutius, 
as if to conciliate the senate and the peoj^e, 
proposed, as bad been pre-concerted, that 
six govemors ^ould be annually chosen, with 
consular authority, three from the senate, and 
three from the people ; and that when the time 
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of their magbtracy should be expired, th^ it 
would be for the consideration of- the. people» 
whether they would have the same form conti- 
nued, or whetlier the consulship should revert 
to its former estadslishment. This project was 
eagerly embraced, by the people, because it pro- 
mised something new ; and leav^ was given to 
any of the plebeians to stand for this new ofiBce* 
Yet so fickle were the multitude^ that though 
many of their own rank stood, not one of them 
was thought worthy of the honour, and the 
choice wholly fell upon the patricians, who of- 
fered themselves as candidates. Thus the peo- 
ple, who were still clamorous for innovation, 
could not avail themselves of any conces&ionff 
they gsdned from their oj^nents, for want of 
unanimity and prudence. 

The new magistrates were called Mi- 
^ r* litary Tribunes ; they were at first but 
three, afterwards they were increased to 
four, and at length to six. They possessed the 
power and the ensigns of consuls, yet their 
authority being divided among a number, each 
singly was of less consequence. The first that 
wet« chosen only continued in their ofilice about 
three months, the augurs having found some- 
thing amiss in the ceremonies of their election; 
and in a short time the new institution was laid 
aside. 

On this, the consuls once more came into of- 
fice ; and, in order to lighten the weight of bmi- 
ness which they were obliged to sustain, a new 
office was created, namely, tiiat of Censor, tor 
be chosen every fifth^^ar. Their bufdness was 
to take an estimate of the number and estates of 
the people, and to distribute them into their pio- 



per passes ; to inspect ioto the Uyes and manneitl 
of their fellow-citizens ; to cashier senators for 
misconduct; to dismount knightS) and to de« 
grade plebeistfis into an inferior tribe^ io case of 
misdemeanour. The first two censors were Pa- 
pirius and Semproniusy both patriciins ; and 
iram thi& order they continued to be elected for 
nearly an hundred years. 

This creation served to restore peace for 9ome 
time among the orders ; and a triumph gained 
wer the Volscians, by Gegsu)ius the consul, 
added to the universal satia&ction that reigned 
among the people. As it was observed of the 
Creeks, that a victory gained at the Olympic 
^mes raised the . conqueror to the highest pitch 
of humiot splendciur, so it might, be said of the 
RiHnans, that a triumph was the greatest honour 
of which they had any idea. For this their ge- 
nerals fought, not less than fpr the benefit of the 
state; and the people also, when enteftained 
with such spectacles, forgot their private dis- 
tresses ia an empty notion of their country's 
glory. 

The calm which succeeded the nomination of 
censors, was however of vhart ccmtinuance ; for 
jsome time after, a famine presung hard upon 
^e poor, the usual complaints against the ricli 
wei^ renewed; and these, as before, proving 
ineffectual, produced new seditions. The con- 
suls were accused of neglect, in not having stored 
proper quantities of com ; they, however, dis- 
regarded the censures which they were conscious 
they did not deserve, content with exerting aU 
their care in attempts to supply the preswng ner 
cessities. But though they did all that could 
be expected frpm active magistrates, in provld- 
O 2 
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ing and distrUiuting provisioiis to the poor ; yet 
Spurius .Maetius, a rich knight, who had ngkono- 
polised all the com of Tuscany, by &r outshcMMS 
them in liberality* This demagogue, who had 
long beheld the convulsions of the state with, a 
malignant pleasure, was inflamed with a se- 
cret desire of becoming powerful by its conten- 
tions : he therefore distributed axn with the ut- 
most liberality among the poorer sort each day, 
till at last his house became the asylum of idl 
such as wished to exchange a life of labour for 
one of lazy dependence. When he had thus se- 
duced a sufficient number of partisans, he pro- 
cured lai^e quantities of arms to be purchased 
and brought into his house by night, and formed 
a plan of conspiracy, by which he was to be 
tnade commander ; while some of the tribunes, 
whom he had found means to corrupt, were to act 
under him in usurfung the liberties of his coun- 
try. Minucius, however, Who at that time was 
appointed to the care of providing for the people, 
^arly discovered the plot that was thus formed 
against the public freedom ; and informing the 
senate of the particulars, they immediately 
formed a resolution of creating a dictator, who 
should have the power of quelling the conspi- 
racy, without appealing to the people: Cincin- 
natus, who was now eighty years dd, but still 
possessing all the intrepid courage of youth, yms 
chosen once more to rescue his country from 
impending danger, which he accomplished with 
his usual felicity. He began by summoning 
Mslius to appear ; who being, as he thought, 
suHicienUy supported by the multitude, refused 
to obey. Cincinnatus next sent Ahsda, ,his masr 
ter of the horse, to force him ; who pressing 
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Masfius to follow him to, the cBaatpr*« trft>uiial, 
upon his refusal, Ahala killed him upon the 
%pc(t» The dictator applauded the resolution of 
l^sdeputfy as being justified by necessity, and 
comnuaided the cons{»rator^s goods to be sold, 
his house to be demolished, and bis stores to be 
distributed among the people. 

Though the treasonable designs of MsKus 
seem to have been incontrovertible, the tribunes 
of the peofde were much enraged at his death ; 
ttnd in order to shew their resentment to the se- 
nate at the next election, instead of consuls, in- 
msted uprai restoring their military tribunes* 
With this requisition the senate were obliged to 
comply ; but, though the plebdsois had a right 
of being taken into the oliice, three patricians, 
^» in the former election, were again chosen. 
The next year, however, the govemmsnt re- 
tunned to its ancient channel, under the consular 
power. 

Such an endless succession of intestine dis- 
cords gave confidence to the enemies of Rome. 
The Veians and the Volscians proceeded with 
their customary incursions, and even the allies 
of Rome began to waver m their allegiance. 
Fidense, an ancient colony belonging to the Ro- 
mans, revolted to Tolumnius, king of the 
Veians ; and still more to aggravate their crime, 
they murdered the ambassadors who were sent 
to complain <rf their infidelity. To punish this 
ccHiduct with signal vengeance,* a dictator was 
appointed, and the choice fell upon Mamercus 
i£mUius. A victory was obtained over the 
'Veii ; the king of their nation was sladn ; and 
«£miiius marched back to Rome, with all the en- 
signs of ' triumph, enriched l^ thespoils of a king. 
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In such a state of inteiti^ disftraction) holr^ 
ever, it appears as if. the senate and conaob 
could cany on no business by their own autho-^ 
lity alone, »nce we find them the year foUow* 
ing creating another dictator, to oppose a threat- 
ened confederacy of the Veian nations. Servi* 
lius Priscus was chosen to this high ofiBce : and 
the year succeeding we i^ead of .£miliu8, the 
former dictator, b^ng re-dlected« Having, it 
seems, no employment abroad, he was resolved to 
do something at home ; and accordingly was the 
means of altering the continuance of the censor- 
sh^> from its original period of duration, to one 
year and a half; for which the censors soon after 
fined and degraded him, upon laying down his 
office. This conduct of theirs, on the other' 
hand, enraged the people, and, instead of con- 
suls, nulitary tribunes were the next time cho- 
sen. In about four years after, consuls were 
introduced again, and upon a threatened inva^ 
sion of the ^£qui, a dictator, Posthumius Tu- 
bero, was created, who closed his ofiice with a 
triumph* Four years after this, the fluctuation 
of councils occasioned an establishment of mili- 
tary tribunes ag^> and their want of success in 
war obliged the peo];^ to create ^milius, for 
the third time, dictator, who merited another 
triumph* For two years after this, nulitary tri- 
bunes continued; then consuls, and then tri- 
bunes again: thus the government^ without 
steadiness or equipoise, con^ued to fluctuate 
between the different orders, for more than fif- 
teen years; during which time, there was but 
little important transacted, either abroad or 
atiiome : the s^iate seemed to have lost all its 
^iergy, and the people all their military virtue. 



Tfae^rmer^ wh6 ^^rerepottcsKd of the riches of 
the state, appeared iadifibreht about the coilCes» 
sion of any privileges, if 'they could ward off an: 
Agrarian law ; and ike people wasted so much 
time in att^ding'the harailgues of their tribunes^ 
^at they fell into habitoal poverty, discontent^ 
and turbulence. Wlienever the vpipm&ch. of atv 
enemy was talked of, the danger was so mag"* 
oified, either by the fears or the real weakness 
of the state, that nothing but that desperate al* 
tematiTe of choosing a dictator could be found 
to oppose it. So that in a period of twentf 
years, we find the people above ten times gi^iog^ 
up their liberty, Uidr possessions, and their 
lives, to one of their fellow-dtisens ; and only* 
hidebted for their safety to his virtues. These! 
absolute magfetrates, it is true, in some measune 
restored discipline to the army, and increased 
the territories of the state ; but it was purchasing 
eonquest too dear to give up all that was valu« 
0ble in life for its acquisition. The ill effects m* 
deed of their absolute authority were not discos 
vered til) matly years after ; at this period^ the 
senate seemed pleased with electing a magistrate 
out of their own body, who cotdd intimidate fhb 
people : the multitude, on the other hand, were 
eager to follow and obey one who generally led 
them to conquest and plunder ; for the dictators 
usually <fivided the i^ls of the conqptred 
towns among th^m, in order to increase tiieiv 
«wn popularity. Thos the phinder of Anieur^ 
a city tak^i fW>m the' Volsdans, seemed to di& 
fiise a new spirit amongst them ; which, how- 
ever, continued no longer than until their neces- 
sities called for a hew supply. 

It would be useless todetadl the discordant priii» 
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ciples of fiitstious spirits^ and thdr pettj more* 
mentS) which at this uninteresting and gloomy 
period agitated the repiublic. Suffice it to observe, 
that Actions became every day stronger, and the 
government weaker; the tribunes of the people 
still augmenting the breach between the orders 
of the commonwealth, and calling their licen- 
tiousness liberty.* At length, however, the se- 
nate hit upon an expedient, which served greatly 
to increase their own power, and at the same 
time was highly pleasing to the people, though 
it evinced how greatly the Romans were fidlen 
from their former virtues. The citizens, who 
went to the field, had hitherto fought their 
country's battles without pay ; they were hus- 
bandmen, and soldiers ; the same hands that 
brandished the .sword at one season, were seen 
holdmg the plough in another ; and they were 
obliged to furnish not only their own arms, but 
their own provisions during the campaign. In 
these difficulties and deprivations, however, they, 
cheerftdly acquiesced, as the hopts of plunder, 
wad the honours of returning in triumph, were 
considered as an ample compensation. Never*. 
thdess, it sometimes fell out, that if the camr 
paign was of long continuance, their little farms, 
remained untilled, and they themselves were re- 
duced the next season to extreme indigence* 
Hence they were obliged to incut debts, and 
hence proceeded that various train of extortions, 
usuries, and. petty cruelties, which thq creditors 
made use of to oppress their debtors. \ To re* 

* Duriqg these commotions the Roman army first embrued 
their hinds in the' blood of their oreneral, to whom they had 
hitherto, in all changes, shewn a high degree of personal re-' 
tpecL The victim we allude to was Posthumius. 
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mjedfj or 'mtker to tnidgate, those evils, thesc^ 
naCe vmamihoiudy came to a fesolu^om of paf- 
ing the soldiery 'out of the trealisury ; and for 
this purpose they laid on a new taxyfrom whidi 
xw9%t of the citizens were to be escempted. This 
i^guktion, in some measure, gave a new tun^ 
to the Roman mode of warfiwe ? as what mighl 
before have been called incursions, were now 
become regular protracted campaigns* The 
senate also had no longer occa»on to importune 
the influence of the tribunes, in orckr to vaaae an 
army, as the. people would gladly < enlist, slnt« 
^hey were sure of thdr reward* Nothing there- 
fore could exceed their joy upon th» occa*- 
slon ; they surrounded the senate-house with ac^- 
clamations ; they offered to follow the conscript 
fathers wherever they should lead them, and 
promised that their murmurs should now be lost 
m gratitude. The soldiers, indeed, i)ecamc 
more supple and more submis^ve ; but they lost 
much of 'their patriotism and independence. 
. The senate, thus reconciled to the peo- 
ple, and now become masters of an army ^J^' 
that they could keep in the field as long as ^ ^' 
they thought proper, resolved to take »gnal ven* 
geance on the Veiahs, and besiege their capital 
city, though the attempt shoiidd endanger their 
own; . The. city of Veii had long been a flourish^ 
ing, strong, and formidable place ; it was seated 
tipon a rock, and fumisbed wiUi resolute and 
riumerous defenders. It had lately changed its 
form of government, from a republican to 9^ 
regal ; and such a change being disliked by the 
IdHes of. this state, contributed, in some mea- 
sure to their tamely suffering it to be surrounded 
by the Rotnah army. The Romans, indeed. 
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lind ererf reaflon to in^tre tii4iii.;if!itkk. resi^klh 
menu Tbe Veians bud long h^m, the rmbr of 
Rome 3 Ihey ted ei^r td^en 'the dpportuiiity./Qf 
ite iiUeiiiftldistressefl tPrffntBi^ ite t^nriloiiem.aiul 
liiiil even treated itS(amlMasadoi«».«eDt to Qoon- 
iriain of these injuri^t with :QUtinge« It viw 
jtherefore determmedf that Veiii whatever jt 
abould £ost, wjEw to hJ^i . and the JUxtnaoa ao 
condingly sat regulady dovn before it> pmpared 
far along aQd|»uii6il resistance. The strength 
o£ the place, may be inferred from the continuance 
o(.ithe Bu^gOy Whkh kstedr &r ten ^ears; during 
whidi tiine^ the armor . continued encamped 
xoimd k) lyinx^ An innter» under .tents^ made of 
4te: skins, of beaats, and in siunroer d^^^S^ ^^ 
the ;<4)erations of the. attack* Varioiui waa the 
Buccessf and* many were the commanders that 
directed the siege ; aometimes all the beueger^' 
iMttka were deatrpyed, and .many of their men 
ent off by sallies boisx the town ; sometimes 
they were anm^ed by an armj of Veians, who 
attempted to. bring assistance from without A 
dege so hk>ody seemed to. threaten depopulation 
to Rome itseii^ by draining its forces continually 
away ; so that a law was obliged to be made^ 
for all the bachelors to ]!)aarry the widows of the 
soldiers who were slain. The tnbunes of the 
people also did not Badl to render this great un^- 
derteking st^ more arduous by their continual 
tnurnmrs ', a|^^;^^artifice, in raising dissensions at 
home. T^ j^ blamed the commanders, and 
prohibited ' the taxes from being levied, which 
were to pay the sokliery ; and, still more to per«- 
plex the senate, they began to revive the subject 
oi the Agrarian law. r . ■ 

Unceasing dissension among the Romans, and 



m moek ob8lxiSttc)r oiitbe part of the Vein began 
at last to deplete the afttfgo^ expectatioiis of 
the sefiatiGf t thef ti^eftibted lor the comequences 
of so: mueh blood and treasure expended 'm an 
indfleotual Biege; hnt anxious to strike one vigo- 
KMta blow before relinquishing- their fevourite 
aim, they created Furius CamiUus dictati»' ; and 
to him wks eniimsted the sole power of conduct* 
ing" the long-protracted war. Camillus, with- 
out- intiigtie or any solkitation, had raised him* 
self to tile first eminence in the state : he had 
been made^bne - of the c^isera some thne beforeh- 
and was considered as the head of that ofiieer 
he was afke^war^ made- a miHtary tribune, and 
had in this post gttined several -adTantages over 
the enemy. In short, his^ coumge and abilities 
had been amf^y tried, ' and proved him to be 
mon woiUly to serve his country on* this' press* 
ing occanon« Upon his ai^hitment,- numbers 
of tiie people' flocked to his standard, coniident 
i^ soGcess under sa experienced a commander*^ 
He accordingly drew out his- forces i^^atnst the 
enemy, and overthrew the Falisci, one of the 
little powekv confederated against Romey with 
great slaughter i the Capenates also shared the 
same fete, and were obliged to beg protection : 
wherefore, being thus master of the field, he 
directed aJi his force to the vigorous prosecution 
of the siege of Veii. Conscfous, h^ever, that he 
was unaUe to take the city by stoi^fif^he secretly 
wrought a mine into it, wiflfs'*^ v Itfcbur, which 
opened into the midst of the citadel. Being 
now assured of success, and finding the city in* 
capable of relief, he sent to the senate, desirii^ 
that all who chose to share in the plunder of 
Veii, should immediately repair ta the army* 
Vol. V, P 
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Then giving his mien dicectktns how to enter at 
the breach, the city was instantly fillecl withlioi 
legions, to the amazeme]a| and con&sion of the 
besieged, who, but a moment belbve, b«d re« 
posed in perfect security. Thus, tike a second 
Troy, was the city of Veil . talgen, after a tea- 
years* siege, and with its spoils enriched the can<*< 
querors ; while Camillus, transported with tJ^ 
honour of having subdued the rival of his na« 
live city, triumphed after the manner of the> 
kings of Rome, having his chariot <h^wn by 
Ipur milk-white horses ;«^ degreis of sjdendidr 
ostentation which disgusted the majority oi the 
spectators, and gave them an un&vountble im-» 
pression of the general's moderation* 

Soon after, however, the people pretended to 
find still greater cause of offence* Their tn^ 
bunes had proppsed that the senate and pe$^. 
should divide int»^two parts ; whereof, one should 
continue in Rome, the other should settle at 
Veii, their new conquest. This Camillus eiumestly . 
opposed, and diveited the multitude from their, 
intention, though it procured their anger.* Nor* 
were they less displeased with him, when they 
found themselves obliged to restore the ttoth^ 
part of the plunder they had taken, which»' 
before the dege, he had devoted to ApoUp. The 
soldiers^ for the most part, had^ s^nt theti^ 
long since i so that they must .have been inca- 
pable of refunding, had not the:Roi^an women ^ 
parted with their golden .ornaments^ to the; 
amount of eight talents ^ gold, to supply thenK 

" * In this CamHIus acted like a sound politician, however 
unpopular it might be. A ri\Tilry would naturally hare 
arisen between twoeqtMl towns, and the consequences might 
h^Vtf \>un &it9l t9 h<iiK 



For tMii generous action, thtf were decreed ih€ 
frMlege of having funeral orations pronounced 
over their bodies, which had not been allowed 
to women befefre. 

' Camillus, however, was rcndei^d by this step 
"more unpopular than ever ; but he consoled hhn- 
seM* with the refiec^n that he had diischarged a 
fiacred duty ; and such was the respect paid to 
hfs Wfents, that, notwithstanding this general 
^dike> he was, some time after, created onie of 
'flie raifitary tribunes, and sent agjunst the Fa- 
Ifed, Who had been making their accustomed 
Hicuraions upoh the Roman territories. His 
Ittiial good fbrtune atteilded hihi in this expedi- 
tion; he routed their army, and besieged their 
eap}^ eity Falerii, which threatened a long and 
▼sgorcms resistance. The reducdon bf this Httle 
pfece, however, would scarcely have deserved 
vecording, had it not been for an action of the 
Jlotnan general, that has done htta more credit 
mkh posterity, than all his triumphs united. 
A schoolmairter, entrusted with the care of the 
cluldreh bekmghig to the principal men of the 
«^y, foimd means to decoy them into the Roman 
eamp, and offered to put tiiem Into the hands of 
Cafmllus, as the surest means of inducing the 
citizens to a speedy surrender. " With these 
^ (said the unprincipled tutof,) I deliver you the 
** town, and I prefer the friendship of the Ro- 
f^ HHBSB to the post I hold in Falerif." The ge-' 
n««*!, strudt With the treachery of a wretch, 
whose'duty it was to protect innocence, for some 
dme regarded him with a stem air, but at last 
finding words, "Execrable villain (cried the 
*< noble Roman,) <^er thy abominable proposals 
" to creatures like thyself, and not to me ; what 



5< though we b», the en^m^s 4)f fppur, c%9 y«l 
^' there ai^ iHitural ties that biiid all quoikiixlv 
*' which should never be broken* There .ar^ 
^ duties required, from us in ^yar, as .well as jtf^ 
*^ l»eace ; . we ii^t not against an age of inno* 
^^cence^ but i^ainst men; men who have vmi 
<^ us ill indeed, 4mt yet^ whose crimes are virtwes, 
'^ when compared to thine* Against such baa# 
^ arts, let it be my duty to use ^y Roman, art% 
^^ the arts of valour and of arms*"' So ^ayin^ 
be immediately ordered hipti lobe ^fypei), .4^ 
hands tied belund him, ^d, ^ thfttignosaioi^iii 
paanneV) to be whi^>ed into ^e town l^ hiso«^ 
scholars* This generous behamour in Camilta* 
efiected more than his ^arms coirfdr have doMtl 
^le magistrates of the town^ who had swom-|9 
biury th^mse^yeis in its ruins, ipme^telf :^h^ 
ifiitted to the senate, lesY^W to O^nillus Ite 
conditions, of their s^ns^ndsir, ^whp oBjy -fined 
tiiem a >um pf money to satisfy hisarmfyrHoA 
received them ,under :the:ppot^ction apd.into Ite 
allian9eof I^H>^i^ 

But the rveneration wi)ich the ^rtues .of C^ 
piillus had excited abrgadj peemed bvtt Iktlo 
adi^ted to .gain the rei^ct <>f the twtaknt tn* 
bunes at hoine, as they daily nu9ed some fresh 
accusation against him* To the chfii^ of bring 
an opposer of their intended migratton frcon 
Home to Veii, they added th^t of hia .hawg 
concealed a part of the phwdar ^ etbat caty^ 
particularly two brazep gates for his own use; 
and appoicled .him a day on n^iich to Bjpigmr 
before the people* Camillas, finding the mul-* 
titude exasperated against him, and detesting 
their ingratitude, resolved not to subtnit to the 
ignominy of a trial ; but embracing his wife 
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tod cUildfeny prepared to depart'-irom Rome." 
He had already passed as far al one of the 
|;ates, unattended, on his \ray, and unlamented. 
There he coUld suppress his indignation no 
longer ; but turning his &ce to the capitoI, and 
lifting up his hands to heaven, intreated all th^ 
gods, that his country might one day be sen- 
sible of their injustice and ingratitude. He then 
hastened on and took refuge at Ardea, a town 
at a little distance from Rome, where he after- 
wards learned that he had been fined fifteen 
hundred asses, by the tribunes at Rome. 

The retreat of Camillus gave infinite pleasure 
to his enemies ; but they soon had reason to re» 
pent their injustice, and to wish for the assist- 
ance of one who alone was able to protect his 
country from ruin. For just at this crisis a more 
terrible and redoubtable enemy began to make 
his appearance, than the Romans had ever yet 
encountered. The Gauls, a barbarous nation^ 
had about two centuries before made an irrup- 
tion from beyond the Alps, and settled in the 
^northern provinces of Italy.* They had been 

* *" hove and wine itre said to have first led the Oatd$ latcf 
Itldy. Aruns, one of the principal citizens of Clonum, a 
city of £truria, had a pupil who pleased his wife ; she in her 
turn charmed the pupil, though the guardian had little reason 
to be equally pleased with the good understanding between 
them. He complained to the senate of Clusium, who paid 
not any attention t<^ has tale. The injured husband then 
passed the Alps* and produced bcfiare the Gauls not hi* love- 
sick complaints, but some good wine, with the taste of which 
he made them acquainted; and praising the country which 
produced this excellent bererage, raised in them a desire of 
knowing it. From the Seine, the Manie, and the Yonne». 
they set out to satisfy their appetites, and to seek a more 
indulgent climate. 
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allured to pass their native barriersx by ih^ de- 
licious^ess of the wines, and the softness of the 
climate ; and wherever they came, they dis- 
possessed the original inhabitants. They were 
men of superior courage, extraordinary stature, 
wild in their aspect, ferocious in their manners, 
*and plx>ne to change. Not content with having 
subdued and peopled most of the northern parts 
of Italy, they were still inviting others from 
their native deserts beyond the Alps, to come 
over, and spread terror , and desolation in thq 
fruitful regions of this newly-discovered coun- 
try. A body of these, wild from their original 
habitations, were now besieging Clusium, a city 
of Etruria, under the conduct of Brennus, their 
king. The Clusians, frighted at their numbers, 
and still more at their savage appearsaice, en- 
treated the assistance, or at least the media- 
tion, of the Romans. The senate, who long 
had made it a maxim never to refuse succour to 
their suppliants, were anxious, however, in the 
tirst instance, to send ambassadors to the Gauls> I 

to dissuade tliem from their enterprise, and tq J 

shew the injustice of their irruption. Accord- 
ingly, three young senators were chosen outtof . 
the ^mily of the Fabii, to manage the com- 
nussion, who seemed better fitted for the field 
than the cabinet. Brennus received them with 
a degree of complaisance, that argued little of 
tlie barbarian ; and, desiring to know the bu- 
siness of their embassy, was answered, accord- 
ing to their instructions, that it was not custo- 
mary in Italy to make war, but upon just 
grounds of provocation; and that they desired 
to know, what offence the citizens of Clusium 
bad given to the king of the Gauls I To this 



]^penniks steralf ie{4i$d> thift the rii^ of thie 
wiant lay in th^r swords; that the RDixiAiift 
could institute no other title to the many cities 
they had Gonq^iK«d; and that he had particular 
reasons of peaentmeat against the people of Chi- 
siumy as they refused to part- with those isuidi 
Avhichi they had Bekher hands to till, nor inha** 
bitants to occupy* The' Roman ambassadors, 
who were little used to hear the language o£ in- 
dependence, for a while dissembled their resent- 
ment at this haughty reply : but, upon entering 
the besieged dty, instead of acting as ambas- 
sadors, they forgot their sacked characters, and 
headed the citizens in a sally against the ber 
^iegers. In> this combat, Falnus Ambustiu» 
killed a Gaul with his own hand, but was dis- 
covered while he was despoiling him of his 
armour. A conduct so unjust and indecorous, 
excited the resentment of Bi^ennus, who having 
made his complaint by a herald to the senate, 
and finding no redress, immediately bit)ke up 
the siege of Cluaium, and marched his con- 
.queriog army to attack Ronw herself* 

The countries through ^kh the Gauls passed, 
in their rapid progre^, made little resistance; 
the natives being terrified at their vast numbera,^ 
ahe fierceness of their natures, and their dreadicil 
preparations for war, But the ragi^ and' impe- 
tuosity of this, ferocious people were directed 
solely against Rome. They went on with- 
out doing the. least intentional injury in their » 
march, breathing ^vengeance only against the 
Roms^s, whom they considered alone as ag- 
gressors* 

The Roman, army at this conjuncture was 
under the command of six military tribunes; 
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tlie nwntor of theh* forees. Which amoonted t(> 
fatpy thousand men, was nearly equal to those 
of Brennus ; but the acrfdiere were less obedient, 
and the genends had not confidence . in each 
odier, so as to unite for their mutual safety* 
The two armies met near the river Allia, deveii 
miles frotn the city, both equally confident of 
victory, both equally disdaining to survive a de^ 
feat* The leaders on either side put their forced 
in array; the Romans, *lo pi^vent being sor- 
rtmnded, extended their lines, and placed tiie 
best lemons in the wings of their army. The 
Gauls, on the other hand, by a happy dispo- 
Mtion, had their cIkhcc men in the middle ; and 
uMi these they made the most desperate-attack. 
The centre df ^e Roman army, unable to with- 
stand the impetuosity .of the.chM*ge, quickly 
gave way ; While the two wings saw themselves 
in a mamier cfii^ded from each other, and their 
centre occupied by the enemy. They made^ 
far a tiftie, a feeble attempt to unite ; but find- 
ing it impracticable, a rout ensued, in whidi 
the Romans seemed to have lost all ^wer, not 
only of resistance, but of flight. Nothing but 
terror and c<mfufflon reigned through ^eir l^dEen 
ranks ; the wretched remains of their army were 
either drowned in attempting to cross the Tiber, 
OP hastened to take rduge in Veii, while «ily a 
few of them returned to Rome, with th^ dread« 
ful intelligence of their overthrow. All hopes' 
of resistance in the field being now over, the 
remaimng inhabitants that were able to bear 
anhs, threw themselves into the capftol, winch 
they fortified, in order to hold out a siege. The 
rest of the people, a poor and forlorn multitude 
of old men, women, and cluldren, endeavour- 



i»g towns, or resolved to jtwut the QDiiqiieror> 
&fy^ aad lie m 4e9^ under the eoiiifl. of their 
mxkfe eity. But more pafttcukrly the aocieiit 
stiifttors ond priests, struck with, a seligiiHU en- 
thusiasm on this occaskm, resolved to devole 
t^ir lives to alcme for thecrisies of Uie pea|ile^ 
aodylmbited in their rohes of ceremony, pAnced 
Ihemaelres in Ihe forum, on their itory chaos* 
The Gauls, iiu the mean. time, were ^nng^^ 
looae to f their triumph, in sharing and enjoy«% 
the plunder of the enemies' camp. . » 

Ibd they indeed immediately marcfaeid to 
Bme upon gaining the vktory, iht capitcd it^ 
8etf.w!»ild:llave.yidded, but they, cmitiiiued tm 
days leasting-.upon the fieOd of battle, andywiili 
hwbanous pJosanre, /esultipg amidst theirislaii^^ 
tti»l fiiies* On the thiid day after the vio* 
tooy^ 'the .fepiiity of .which amaaed the G«als 
thmniselyfis, Brennus appeared "with ^^ . ^ 
his librecs before the city. Me jwbs at ^^^ 
iest much smprised . to €md Ihe gaifos ■' 
WJdoc^>en tg reoeiTe him,:andcthe 'vkbUsjU, C. 
defianeeleas.; mso t^at he began to ina|>ute 3^J» . 
te imgHafded situalifin of ihe place^to « stra* 
tf^em of the Romsms. After proper pn&cMH 
tiona, !liaMn9ver, heienteiiied^>oky,-«nd tuafi^lH 
iag 11110 the lomm, the^e Ipeiidd ihe aii«l^ll 
senotars sitting in "dielr .order, o1»erting a 
pra6>Bnd^ siienoe, unmiofved and undiramed* 
The splendkl. habits, the .majesdc gravity, and 
the. venecalikL looks f^ dieae old rneOi who had 
all borne the highest offices of the state, awed» 
the barbaraus enemy into reverence ; . they tdok 
than to be the tutelar deities of the place, asid 
beipsn to offer blind adoration, till one, more- 
i)rward than the rest, put forth his hand to 
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stroke th^ beard o£ Papyrius, who tiAd once-en^ 
joyed the dignity of dictator. An insult so 
-gloss the noble Roman could not endiu^f but 
lifting up his ivory sceptre, struck the savage to 
•^le :ground. This seemed as a signal for gene* 
ral slaughter; Papyrius fell first, and all the 
ritst shared his fate, without mercy or distinction* 
Thus the fierce invaders pursued their slaughter 
Ibr three days siKcessively, sparing neither sex 
nor age> and then setting fire to the <city, in a 
fhorttime every house was reduced to a heap 
of ashes, and Rome became nearly a waste* > 

: At this crisis all the hopes of the Rpman« were 
placed in the capifol: every thing without that 
fintress m^s but an ejttensire sc^ne of misery, de-t 
fldaticoi, and despair. All the magmficent 
bttildings, which were, once the piide of AosMe^ 
were now become a heap of shapeless rains* 
Nor was it the city alone that felt the utmoftt 
rage of the conquerors, but all the neighbour^* 
ing tAwns that were accessible to their incur- 
sibns, shared the same fate, and were burnt 
without distinction. Still, however^ the citadel 
remained f and Brennus tiied every art in vain 
to reduce it. He first ine£Eectually summoned 
the garrison, with threats, to surrender; he 
then resoWed to besiege it in form, and encon^ 
pmsed it with his army. Nevertheless, the Ro-. 
9ians repelled his attempts with great bravery; 
for despair had now supptied them with ^lat per- 
severance and vigour, whi^ had they sftiewn 
more early, would hav6 saved them from thi» 
catastrophe* 

The siege had continued for above six months, 
the iHx>vi8ions of the garrison were almost ex- 
hausted, their numbers lessened with continual 
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fiitigoe, and nothing seemed to remain but dealii, 
or submission to the mercy oi the conquerors.^ 
which vas dreilded more even than death itsetil' 
in short) they had resolved upcxi dying, when^ 
they were revived from their despondeiice, by 
the appearance of a man whom they saw climb* 
ing up the rock, and whom they knew, upon' 
his arrival, to be a messenger from their friends. 
withont* This person's name was Pontius 
Comminus, a young plebeian, who had swam 
across the Tiber by night, passed through the 
enemy's guards; and, with extreme fetigue, 
cKnibed up the capitoline rock, with tidings to 
the beuegedy that Camillus, their expatriated- 
dictator, was levying an army for their relief > 
that the citizens of Ardea and Veii had armed 
in his &ivour, and had made him their general ^ 
and that he only waited his country's confir- 
mation of their choice, to enter the field and 
givie the barbarians battle. 

Xhe . Romans were struck with a mixture of 
rapture and abashment^ to find that the man 
whom they had injuriously spumed from the 
city, was now, in its desperate state, ready to 
become its defender. They instantly chose him ' 
for their Dictator, with an enthusiasm which his 
virtues deserved, and prepared to sustain the- 
siege with recruited vigour. Thus the mes- 
senger, having received his answer and proiper 
instracdons, had the good fortune to return to 
Camillus, though not without encountering a 
variety of perils. 

Meanwhile Brennus carried on the siege with 
extreme ardour. He hoped speedily to starve 
the garrison into a capitulation ; but they, sen^ 
sibte of his intent, although in actual want, 
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cmised aeteral loaves ta be ^rovn mto hia camp; 
to convince him pf the iutiUty of his e:^ecta*- 
tkxns* Frustrated in thia aim^ his ho|>0s vrtre. 
agaiqi revived, iwhen aamsi of his soldiers camcL 
to iuibrm himi that the^ had discovered traces 
of footafcsps which led up to the^rock^ and by 
tfhich the^r supposed the capitol mig^t be snr* 
prised* Accordingly, a chosen body of his 
men were ordered by night upon this daageioua 
service, which they with great labour and dif- 
fic^ty almost elated: they had got indeed 
upon the very wall; the Roman sentuiel was 
fiut asleep ; their dogs within gave no alarm, 
and all promised an instant victory ; when the 
ffmaoa were awakened by the gabbling of some 
sacred geese, that had been kept in the temi^e 
of Junob The besieged instantly, perceived the 
imminence of tiieir ^ger^ and each snatching 
the weapon he could instsmHy find, rah to op- 
pose the assailants* Manlius, a patrician of ac« 
knowiedged bravery, was the first who exerted 
all his streii^^, and inspired courage by his ex* 
ample. He boldly mounted the ramfmrt, «nd 
at one effort threw two Gauls headlon|^ down 
the precipice : others hastened to his assistance, 
and the waUs were cleared of the enemy, almost 
in an instant. 

After this- fiulure, the hopes of the barbarians 
began to decline, and Broious seems, to have 
wished lor an opportunity of raisii^ the ^ege vrith 
credit. His soldiers often heki conferences with 
the besieged, while upon duty,, and the pro- 
posals for an accommodation^ were anxiously 
desired by the common men, before the chidfo 
thought of negociation. At length the com* 
n>andei*s on both sides came to an agreement. 
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that the Gaids should immediatdf quit the citjr 
and territories of Romey upon being paid a 
thousand pounds weight of gold. Tins agree-^ 
ment being ooniirmed by oath on either side> the 
gold was brought forth; but upon weighingf 
die Gatds attempted fraudulently to lack the 
beam, of which the Romans complaining, Bren- 
nus ihsuldngly cast his swOTd and belt into the 
scale, crying out, that the only portion of the 
Ttinquished was to sufier. By this* reply, th^ 
Rom&ns saw that they were at die Tictor's mercy ; 
and knew it was in vain to expostulate against 
any conditions he should be pleased to impose* 
At this very jimcture, however, and while they 
were thus debating upon the ransom, it was ru- 
moured that Camillus, the dictator, was at the 
head of a lai^ army, hastening to their relief^ 
and entering the gates of Rome. CamiUus ac- 
tually appeared soon after, and entering the 
place of controversy, with the air of one who 
was resolved not to suffer imposition, demanded 
the cause of the contest; of which being itt* 
formed, he ordered the gold to be taken and 
cartied back to the capitol : **For it has ever 
^ (cried he,) been the manner with us Romans, to 
<* ransom our country, not with gold, but with 
^' iron ; it is I only that am to make peace, as 
^ being the dictator of Rome, and my sword 
^ alone shall purchase it«" The enraged Gauls 
ran to arms : a battle ensued ; and so total was 
the ddeat of Brennus and his £cAiow4srs, that they 
soon wholly disappeared from Italy, leaving no 
traces but those of their ravages behind them. 

The enemy was indeed anmhilated, but Rome 
continued a heap of ruins ; no part of its fimneiP 
magnificence remained, except the capitol; and 

Vo/.. V. Q 
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the greatest number of its former inhaiut^itB 
had gone to take refuge in Veii/ The tribunes 
of the people, therefore, those men unheard of 
but in the calm of peace, began once more to 
urge for the removal of the poor remains of 
Rome to Veii, where they might have houses to 
shelter, and walls to defend them. On this oc- 
casion, Camillus, steady to his former principles^ 
attempted to appease them, with all the arts of 
persuasion ;* observing, that it was unworthy of 
then^ both as Romans and as men, to desert' 
the venerable seats of their ancestors, where they 
had been encouraged by repeated marks of di- 
vine approbation, to remove to and inhabit a 
city which they themselves had conquered, and 
which wanted even the good fortune of defending 
Itself* By these and such-like remonstrances, he 
prevailed upon the people to relinquish their de- 
sign of absuidoning Rome ; and to set about re- 
building its ruined edifices* Like a phienix, it 
quickly sprung from its ashes ; but certainly 
with diminished beauty and regularity* 

These successes of Camillus were, in some 
measure, but preparatory to future victories* 
He was made dictator the next year, upon an 
irruption of the neighbouring states, and gained 
anotiier triumph ; and about three ]p;fears after, 
overthrew the Latins, who had revolted from 
Rpme, . after a submissitm of more than a 
hundred years* Such a train of good fortune 
served to render Camillus almost absolute in 
Rome ; his moderation and patriotism, how- 
ever, prevented his making an improper use cf 
his power, unless his ccnduct to Manlius Capi- 
tolinus nmy. be regained as an act of undue se- 
verity* ; 
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Thfc^ bravery of Manlius in defending tJic 
capitol, and saving the remains of Rome, has 
already been recorded. For this the people 
were by no means ungrateful, having built him 
a house near the place where his valour was so* 
conspicuous, and having appointed him a pub- 
lic fund for his support. But his ambition was 
not to be satisfied with such trifling rewatxls ; 
he aspired not only as being equal tp CamiUus^ 
but to' be sovereign of Rome* With this vieW| 
he' laboured to ingratiate himself with the po* 
pulace, paid their debts, and railed at the other 
patricians, whom he styled theft* oppressors. 
The senate was not ignorant of his discourses 
or bis designs; and to counteract them, created 
Cornelius Cossus dictator, under pretext of 
sending him against the Volsdans, who had made 
some successfiil irruptions into the Roman ter- 
ntories; but in reality with a view to curb tho 
inordinate ambition of Manlius. The dictator 
soon finished his expedition agsdnst the foreign 
ienemy by a victory ; and upon bis return, called 
Manfius to an account, and put Mm in prison, 
for his conduct at home. Manlius, however^ 
was too much the darling of the pbpulace. Id 
be affected by the power of Cossus; and his 
partisans were too loud in their clamours, to 
permit any injury to be done to their fiivourite. 
Cossus was obliged to lay down his office, and 
Manlius was carried from confinement, in 
triumph through the city. This success only 
served to inflame his aml^ition. He began now 
to talk of a division of 'the lands among the 
people ; insinuated that there should be no dis- 
tinctions in the state ; and to give weight to his 
discourses, he always appeared at the head of a 



krge bodf of the dregs of the people^ irliom his 
iai^eases had made hia foUovrers. The ckf 
being thus fiUed with sedition and clamourf the 
senate were obliged to have secourse to another 
expedient) and to o^pigost the power of CamiUua 
to t^iat of the dem^pogue. CainiUus acc(»d-» 
kigly being made one of the milltaiy tribunes^ 
appointed Maxdius a day to an&wer for his li&« 
The place in. which he- was tried was near the 
OLpitoly where, being accused of sedition, and 
of a^^iring at soTereignty, he only turned hia 
eyes^ and, pointing timber, put them in mind 
of what he l^ achieved for his country on the 
spot* The multitude, whose compassion or 
whose justice seldom apings bom. rational mo9 
tlvea, refused ttx condemn him^ while he plead* 
ed in sight of the capitol; but when he was 
brought to the Pieteline grove, from whenctt 
the capitol was no longer to be aeea> they co&i 
demned him to he thrown headloog fixxm the 
Tarpeian rock. Thus, the place whidti haii 
been the theatre of his glpiy, became that of . 
bis punishment and his in&my.L Hia house, in 
which his conspiracies bad been secretly carried 
on, was ordered to be rased to the gppcund ; and 
his &mily were fbobidden ever after to aasumo 
the name of ManHus^ 

. ^^ In a short time the aifectioi^ and ^n^y 

2^3/ titude of the people returned for Man-* 

lius, and while his death was lamented^ 

it in some measure renewed the murmurs of 

the tribunes and the people against Camillusy 

whom they considered as the chief instrument 

•of his prosecution* UnwiUing to suppose them^ 
selves guilty of a severity to which Ihey had 
given their consent, they began to tun) their re- 
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ioitment iipoQ the most vbrtfay msn of tlMi 
state, as if to aggmvate their baseness* Uowr 
ever, sudi was the &te of the Roman republict 
that CamUluf never wanted a fortunate oppor* 
tanitfr of bringmg the multitude tock to their 
venetaiicxi for his talents* Beiiig chosen milir 
tary tribune a sixth time, though much against 
his consent, he, with hb colleague Lucius Fur 
lius, marched against the Volsctans: the lattei> 
being a ^oung man, was all eagerness to engage 
die enemy ; the other, tempering his courage 
with moderatioui wishdd to wai^ ibr a &vounih 
hie opportunity. This backwardness in Camillus 
for the attadL, Farius ascribed to the timidity 
of old BgQy or to the envy of a man unwilling to 
admit a partner in his fame; he, therefore, 
seized the opportunity, when Camillus was sick, 
and obliged to keep his bed, to lead on his forces 
to battle. But he too soon perceived the teme- 
rity of his own conduct, and the wisdom of 
Camillus's advice; his army was almost defeated) 
and an universal flight was about to ensue, when 
the veteran general rou^d from his bed, and ber 
ing helped on horseback, okl and infirm as he was, 
put himself at the head of a small body of men^ 
^pposingthose that fled, and bringing them furi- 
' ously up against their pursqersb ^ Is this (cried 
<$ he) the victory you promised yourselves? 
f^ There is no shelter fof ypu here* Return!!* 
. The intrepidity of one man i^iread itself through 
the whole army; his soldiers quickly rallied, 
resolving never to forsake a general under whom 
they had so often fought victoriously, and whom 
^y Goni»dei%d as. invihcible* The enemy being 
\ thus repulsed, the combat was renewed the 

4ay following, ia which they were totally de- 
Q2 
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feated; and Camiilus returned to Rome 0009 
more laden with the spcnls of conquest* But no 
successes abroad could allay the dissenstons at 
borne. The debtors began to con^lain of their 
hardships M4th the same importunate ckmoiira 
as formerly* The inhabitants of Pcxneste, a 
town belonging to the Latins, also made incur* 
sions upon the Roman territories. To quell 
these internal and external grievances, Quinlius 
Cincinnatus was chosen dictator, who took 
Prsneste by surrender, and returned in triumph 
ynth the statuf of Ju[Hter Imperator, winch he 
]riaced in the capitol ; a circumstance which> 
though of little seeming importance in itself 
appears first to have excited the desire . of ex** 
tending conquest among the Romans* 

Two years after this, the contests between 
the patricians and tribunes broke out with more 
than usual violence. Many of the plebdans, 
during the distresses of their country, bad either 
by accident or by courage acquired large &r* 
tunes, and this produced a desire of sharing, not 
•only in the government, but in the honours of 
Rome* The people, as has already been noticed, 
had aspired at^the consulship; and the senate, 
by a trifling subterfuge granted them- military 
tribunes, who were possessed of consular power s 
but as diis was insufficient to satisfy their pr^e, 
the tribunes of the people renew'ed thdi^ claims ; 
while the poorer part of the citizens, only inteat. 
upon acquiring' the necessaries of life, md but 
little affected with its honours, were calm spec^ 
lators of the contest* 

About this period, an incident in private life, 
fomented by female jealousy and ambition, had 
a very considerable influence on the pubUc .tran»- 
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9SS6aeiig. F«biu8 AiDbastiift, a tribcme of the 
fdijij^y had twa daughters, one of whom he mar« 
ried to a pat^dan, the other to a pkiieian. The 
plebeian's wifeccmunp one day to visit her sister^ 
view struck witfaf envf attib6 honours which- the 
iBtter recmed^ in^ ccnnequaice of her patrician 
alliaflce, and ftotn envying, fell Into a settled 
melanciibly. Her fether and husband, for a 
long time, conjured her to tell them the reasons 
«f this alteration in her disposition, which she at 
Itti oBwiiingly revealed. Her weak but affec* 
tionate Either, though himself a patridan, in or* 
der; to coihfcrt his daughter, was prevailed upon 
40 give her assurances, that he would instantly 
use every means in his power, to make 'her an 
equal: sharer in the dignities of the stale with her 
^ster; and not to be deficient in . his promise, 
from that time consulted with her husband about 
|irefening a law, for electing one consul out of 
^e body of the people* Their first step, was to 
get the husband chosen a tribune of the people ; 
and then, in order to ingratiate themselves. with 
the multitude, they proposed, with the same law 
which made pretensions to the consulship, that 
tiie Agrarian law, for the equal partition of 
lands, should silsa be passed; a measure which, 
^ey knew, must give popularity to their ambi- 
tion, while it ^tracted the higher orders. 

I'he contests in consequence of this propose 
were so violent, that for five years no supreme 
magistrate was chosen; the tribunes of the peo- 
ple and xdiles governing all the time ; if that 
might be called govemnient, which was little 
better than anarchy and confusion. Military 
tribunes then came into power; and after two 
years were elapsed under their government, and 
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ever]^ thing Wits teodingr to mio, tibe' iiluftferiMi 
Camillus wa9 chosen dictators irho findingr thi^ 
pfBople resDivfte in Ihrir de9igns of choowg a 
ptebeiaA consul imfneijfotely) Imd dawe hi» ofr 
fice. Upon hi9 re^^;natiocb another ^t$tffr 
was chqsen by the senate ; but thi^ high offibl 
bad been so often created vh#n tbere mnas no 
absolute secesfflty, that ita aiithl>rity began %» 
dfioUne^ while that of the tribunes rosie upop it* 
ruins. The dictator's name W9» Publias M^u> 
Uus r he seiems to have done little remarkaUi^ 
if we except l^s creating liciniua Stolo hiamafti- 
ter of the horse, who was the fiest ptebdan, poSt 
aeased of that dignity. Thir StofaO) by Ms in*- 
fiuence, obtained a law to he passed) that m 
man should postess above five imndptd de«ea ot 
, iand.* This was greatly disadvantageous to 
the patricians ; but what shews that the prindr 
0ea of demagogues in all agps are the samO} 
Stolo wfis soon after found desirous of privia^y 
pos^esf^ng mone land than by his own law 1^ 
was entitled to share ; and» in consequence theref- 
or was punished by his own edict I 

In Ihis manner the fiame of coptention being 
kindled between the two orders of the state, they 
(Carried on thdr re^entmepts widi acrimony and 
perseverance, while foreign enemies only served 
to allay, but not to exdnguish, their ^mosit)9« 
Another invasion of tl^e Gauls, tooi^se whom 
Cami]lus was a fifth time made dictator, for a time 
iRepressed and gave a transient pause to these intep- 
nal commotions. The terror which this people ha^ 

"^ NQthing cm, more de^ly evmce ^ ig9orai)ce in thf 
science of politics, than th& miscluevp^s, thovgh pppular 
pisua ci establishing a maximum^ to whatever it may relate 
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that a law was laade ^ ex$»iD^ v^imts &om «JI 
^ars, <* unlesa in an invftsion of th.Q Gauto**^ 
Uowisreis CamUlus Uuight.lui» cQUBtryiQ^A the 
way tQ subdue tjf^em* B«bg oenwble that thq 
ciu«f weopon of ibis fierce peo^ wa3 the 9Wocdi 
he'fumished his soldiers w^ ircm helmets, . and 
had their targets bound nou^ with bi^asa : atid, 
9t the same time^ taught tbenx the curt of usmg 
their oiim armihk to the best advantage. By 
these meuss ho raidewd the swords of the Gauk| 
so , unseryiceahtey that giving them battle neav 
the ^ver Aiuoi he gained an easy victory ; so 
that the Romaics »ow: began ta desjHse the Gauia 
as much as they had dreailed tJiem before*. 

A victory ao important and 9o gratefiiU U 
might be suiq)osed| would have re^er^d Ca-) 
miUus ahaoluie at Rome* But whether from 
hia advanced agei his indi£kreiice to public a£f 
(liiB) or the increasing power oi the tribunes, hft 
had now lost much of the authority he once 
posseaacd* The law for creating a plebeian 
eonful being a^ a^tate^ with increasing ani^ 
mpaity, the senate, as usiial» strongly opfpsefl 
11, and forbade CamiUus to lay dpwn his dicta- 
torship ; in hqp«s that, under the influtnce of 
his powers and the exertion of hid talentSt thc^ 
might he able to support their honour againi% 
the pretensions of the people^ fot while Q^ 
miMiis waa^^atchlng public affairs, the tlir 
bunes took the opportunity of ordering, that the ' 
votes of the people should be taken upmtbeb 
favourite measure* The dictator opposing this 
attempt with all his might, they sent a lict^ to 
^Lrrest and conduct him to prison* Such- a mark 
•f indignity offered to a magistrate who l^ad been 
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l^thetto held sacr^, at^d pnticulM^f to a man 
who had deserved so weU, raised a greater com- 
motion than had yet been seen in Rome. The pa- 
tricians, wha surrounded the ^ctator, boldly re- 
pulsed the lictors, while t^e people who stood 
bdowy with equal fafy, cried out,^" Down with 
^ him, down widi htm;" 

' In : this universal ii^foar, Camillus was the 
only person that seemed Unmoved* He en- 
treated that the tribunes would give a moment's 
pause to their attempts ; then calling the saiatora 
vound. him, and conducting them to a neigh- 
bouring temj^, he ixhplor^ them to give peace 
tQ the city by their compUance ; then turning 
his ^e toward^ the ca{^»i, as if to take a la^ 
fiirewel of all future endeavoura tp serve his 
country, he vowed to btuld a temple to Con« 
cord, in case he saw peace restored- to the peb-^ 
pie* In oonseqvence . of his -advice, a law was 
made thiUb cxie of ^e ccoisuls, for the foture^ 

shoifeLd be chosen from the plebeians* 

^ C* Sextus, who had long been a turtnilent 

■3'5*- tribune of the people, was the ^rst ple- 

U. C. ^ian that was raised to this high digw 

- 396, nity* After him succeeded licinius, the 

husband of her whom we have already^ 
mentioned as langiushing with a- desire of 
rank* There was also at this time two new- 
magistrates created from the patricians ; namely,' 
a praetor,* who was to supply the place of the 
' consul in the absenoe of that magistrate, and 
to administer justice to the people, in civil and 

• On the first appointment of practof he was considered as 
the second nui^stratc in the republic ; but his power-declined 
when he paiudpatod it with several. . 
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cnmtiud causes; an. officer so heceBtarf to the 
state, that the number of praetors was, in after 
agest increased to sixteen. There were also two 
curule ediles cveated, ofikers so called to ^s«' 
tinguish them from the ^iles of the people^ as 
the former had the chsur and other ensigns of 
magistracy attending them, whidi the latter 
were denied. The chief business of these was, 
to have the care of the public games, and of tfaer 
com and proviaiips taken in war. 

Thus CamiUus, having spent a long fife in the 
service of his country^ thioughout which he had 
shewn a courage not*to be shaken, by danger, 
and a patriotism which even the ingratitude of 
the people could not alter, resigned the dictator^ 
ship, and built a temple to Concord, according 
to his vow, which, however, he survived but two 
years, dying of the plague, in the eighty-second 
year of his ag^e, and leaving behind him the re- 
putation of being the second founder of Rome.* 
Of this great man it was said, that he never gave 
a battle which was not lblk>wed by a complete 
victory ; that he never besieged a town without 
taking it ; and that he never drew forth an ar« 
my, but he brought it back laden with spoils, 
aiKl covered with glory. He oflen owed his 
success as much to lus personal courage asto the 
valour of his soldiers ; and no g^ral better un- 
derstood how to rekindle the fointing ardour, or 
to confirm the wavering resolution of his army. 

But it vras in vain that measures were taken 
to insure a ksting reconciliation between the pa- 
tricians and the people ; their dilutes revived 
upon every occasion ; for, whenever new magis- 
trates were, to be chosen, each party trying all 
their interest to have the.eiectioii in t^eir own 
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&^ur, hesitated not ^ use btHk iratid aUd 
vk^iBnoe to eompai^ their deatrea. Thus the se-. 
Bate suspended aH measures a^nst Hie fomgn 
enemy, lest the plebdan consul, newly elected^ 
fdbiaiM ^liare the gioT%. Thus also the people 
toon. after obtained by thdr complaints, to hare 
the cuniie oftlUes chosen, every second year^ 
out of their own body, and even at. length pr&t 
vidled to hare Marcus RutiUus, a plebeian, made 
dictator. To balance this, the pHricians wrested 
tht cdnaulsdup from the people, after they had 
enjoyed it ten years ; asid four years after they 
were obliged to restore it. Even the election of 
a censor produced equal animosity ; and afbv 
maay coitfests, tli& |debeian, wIk> had been dic- 
tator, was elected to the office, against the united 
efforts of the patricians* 

During these contests at home, the Romansi 
however, were neither unemployed, nor unsuc« 
cessful in their fsreign wars. They obtained a 
ssgnal victory over the Hemici; so that Clau- 
^Ois Crassinus, the dictator, had the honour of 
am ovation allowed him by the senate. They 
obtained another over tlie Gauls, and Quintus 
Pennus, the dictator, returned with a triumph* 
Two succeeding victories were gained over the 
same people by two different dictators ; namdy, . 
Servilius Ahak, and Sulpidus Deticus, who 
hoth triumphed in their turns. We read like- 
wise of a fourth triumph over the Gauis by Fu- 
lius Camiilus, who was created- dictator to op- 
pose them* The Arunci also, a people whose. 
ocuntry waa situated beyond that of the Volsci, 
made some incursions, but w&k repulsed by 
Camillus» who was cit^ted dictator a second 
liate lor that puipose* 



Nor Were dktetom creatnl tMy &r thus re- 
pelling the sudden mcuTBioiis o£ the enemy, but 
ibr moeh more trifling purposes* In the times 
€i£ a l^iigae we find one creitody nsm^ Man* 
fiufl CkpitolinuS) merely to drire a nail,, as a means 
of putting a stop to tbe contagix»i* This imports 
ant business he executed with grefiit ceremonpi 
dming it on the right side of Jupiter's templs 
into the capitoL Two dictators also were sue* 
cessively cfaosenyvnerely to hold the comitium op 
iwsembiy of the people^ for a new election of con«« 
sulss thus the office became degraded, by its 
being prostituted to purposes iinwoithy of its 
origin. 

In thi^ manner, dierefore^ the Romans wei^ 
gradually forward, with a mixture of tuibulenco 
and superstition within their wails, and success* 
&] enterprise without* Their contentions at 
home making their wai^ abroad less painful and 
fatiguing, naturcdly produced in them a . turn to 
miUtary glory. Their superstition also served 
as a help to their progress ; for, when the bonds 
of authority no longer prevailed, the priests werar 
always sun? to bind^ the pe<^ by the ties 6f V0* 
ligion. With what an implicit obeditnoe the^^ 
submitted to their pontiff, has already been seen 
in many instances! and how far they might be 
impelled, evoi to encounter death itself at ths» 
command, will evidently appear ir^m the be* 
haviour of Curtius about this time ) who, upon 
the opening of a gulf in the 'forum, -which tbd 
augers affirmed would never close up till th» 
most precious things in Rome were thrown into 
it, leaped with his horse and arosiour boldly inltf 
^e midst, saying, that nothing was more truly 
miluable than patriotism and milkfoy virtiiOi 

Vol. V. R' 
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The gulf, say the htstonans, iinme4iatelf dosed^ 
and Curtius was never after seen. 

Another example of disinterestedness appeared 
under the consulate of Manlius Imperiosus, in 
the excellent son of this cruel father. Nature 
seems to have &voured him but little in her ex- 
ternal gifts. His deficiency in these, gave rise 
to an accusation against his father, who was said 
to have exiled him in the country, where, be- 
cause his understanding was ^ficient, and his 
speech embarrassed, he compelled him to labour 
with his slaves* This report took a very un&- 
vourable turn agsunst the father, whose im^ 
perious disposition had rendered him disagreea- 
ble to the public This son, hearing of the ac- 
cusation, set out one morning very early for 
Rome, and arrived at the house of the tribune, 
by whom he was prosecuted, whilst he was in 
bed, and was instantly introduced in the suppo- 
sition that he came to strengthen the cause with 
his evidence ; but, far from it, he threw himself 
0n the tribune, holding a poignard in his hand, 
with which he threatened his life, unless he pro- 
mised with an oath, never to convoke the assem- 
bly for the trial of his &ther. The tribune 
thought himself obliged to keep his word, 
though compelled to give it by force ; and th^ 
people, findhig the affair not proceeded in, far 
from being shocked at the violence of the enter- 
prise, rewarded Manlius hy naming him tri- 
bune of a legion, a considerable post in the 
army* 

He shewed liimself worthy of their choice by 
the victory he gained over an insolent Gaul, who 
defied the bravest man of Rome. Manlius pre- 
sented himself to Appius the dictator, and the 
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^neral bid him go and humble the pride of die 
enemy, who insulted them, and reTcnge his 
country as successfully as he had saved his h* 
then The combat was not long. The Gatil 
defended himself ill against an opponent he 
despised. He received a wound through a de- 
fective part of his cuirass and fell dead on the 
spot. Manlius took off the chain he wore and 
presented it to the dictator, who adorned him 
with it at the hdad of the army, and hence he 
received the surname of Torquatus. The same 
person* afterwards rose to the highest offices in 
Rome — ^But we are anticipating events. 

Such a fervid sense of honour, so much pa- 
triotism and love of gloiy in individuals, rein- 
forced by a spirit of religion, notwithstanding 
the public dissensions, had gradually strength- 
ened the influence of the Roman name, and ex- 
tended the limits of the republic. However, 
their principal actions hhherto were agamst 
their- nearest neighbours, iii which they chiefly 
acted upon the defensive; but we are Portly 
to behold another scene, in which theit ambi^n 
x^tches fire, and is not to be exdnguished, tiH 
the limits of the world bound the con&gratk>n. 

.The Romans having now triumphed 
over the Sabines, the Etrurians, the La- A. CJ. 
tins, the Hfemici, the jBqui, the Vol- 3»& 
acians, and other petty naticms within a ^ p 
moderate distance, began to look for ^^^ ' 
greater conquests. They accordhigly 
turned their arms against the Samnites, a peo^ 
pie about a hundred miles east from Rome. 

The Samnites were a hardy nation, descend- 
ed from the Sabines, inhabiting a large tract of 
aottthem Italy, which at this day omstitutes a. 
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cons51ersB>le pan of 6ie Idngdom' of Na|^s.^— 
They yrere eqtially powerftd in numbers «nd 
^cipline with the Romans; ahd had, like them^ 
tonfedemted states in their tram. Two such ^^ 
tuspiting neighbours, both fond of arms and 
inured to war, could not long want a pretext of 
rupture. The pretended occasion was, that tiie 
Samnites had oppressed the Sidicini, who, be- 
ing too weak to manage the war alone, called 
in the Campanians to their assistance, and they 
also being overthrown, implored the assistance 
of the Romans. The senate for some titne, in 
order to give a colour of justice to their ambi- 
tion, seemed to defer granting aid agidnst the 
Samnites, as being their friends and dlies: but 
the importunate entreaties of the Campaman ' 

ambassadors, and the offers of the rich country i 

which they inhabited ; and, still more, the rt* 
fusal of the Samnites to desist from ravaging a 
country which the Romans considered as their 
own, determined them at length to try the * 

fortune of war* Valerius Corvus and Comdiua 
were the two consuls to whose cate it first foil 
to manage this dreadful contention between ri« 
val. states, tluit, for the space of sixty years after, 
deluged Italy with blood. ValeriuB had the 
character of being one of the greatest command- 
ers of his time ^ he was sumamed Corvus, from 
a singular circumstance of being assisted by a | 

crow in a single combat with a Gaul of gigantic | 

stature, whom he fought and killed* To his col- 
league's care it was consigned to lead an army ' 
to Samnium, 4he enemy's ca^tal ; while Corvua 
was sent to relieve Capua, the capital of the 
Campanians. Never was a general better fitted 
fiM- command : to a hab^ naturally robust and 



•tU^tic^lie joined the gentfesit jnimtiera.; he wm 
tbe fiepceftt, and yet tEc best tcxopered man in 
the *rqii7;.a0[Ml, Vhiie the meanest. sentinel win 
iiis com(ianion) no man exacted a stricter dia* 
cipline 1 biU what completes his character, he 
ponstantjy endeavoured to preserve his honours 
and. dignities, by the same arts by which they 
were &st acquired* The Roman sobiiers, hasv 
dened by incessant labour, and led on by such a 
^neral, were unconquerable* The 8amnitest 
pn the other hand, were the bravest men they 
ever yet encountered; and the contention be*- 
tween . the two natioos was managed on both 
aides with the most determined resolution* But 
tJbe fortune of Rome prevailed; the Samnitesat 
imigth fled, averring, that they were not able to 
xvithstand the fierce looks and the fire*darting 
^yes of the Romans. Valerius, the other con* 
aul, however, was not at first so fi^rtunate ; fi)r, 
having unwarily led his army into a defile, he 
was in imminent danger of being coi off, had 
aot Decius, a uibune of the army, possessed 
himself of a hill which commanded the enemy; 
so that the Samnites, being attacked on btkk 
ayos, were defeated with immenae slaughter, 
not leas than thinty thousand of them being left 
dead> upon the field of battles & proof of the 
flaiurage of the combatants and the numbers that 
4fere engaged. 

. After tlus gneat engagement, which however 
.was fiir ft»m being decisive of the destiny of 
either pea|^ the ii^abitMits of Capua requeat- 
«d to iaofe a Roman garnson to winter there, to 
•ecupe <tem from t^ insults of the Samnites. 
Xheir desire was accordii^y complied with ; 
^iwi^h Capma was e^^er Injhmous fiv being the 
R2 
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d^trajrar of imfitiay diadflihe, iiad fir' 
vatingiu protactors. It offered indeed so maay^ 
deli^tS) and gratified so largely idl the tofier 
passions, that the Roman garrison began to lose 
not only their courage but their virtue. They 
formed a design of destroying the inhabitants^ 
i|nd taking the town to themselves* This 
treacherous scheme they communicated to thdr 
companions in other parts of the country, and 
they as readily embraced the proposal. But at 
length it reached the ears of the officers, who, 
detesting such baseness, led the legions into the 
field, and kept them in action, in order to give 
a more honourable turn to their minds. Butj 
notwithstanding the care of the general and the 
officers, the sokliers^ finding themsdves Haf^ to 
the severest punishments for their late perfidious 
schemes, began to mutiny ; and uniting them* 
selves into one body, marched directly forward 
towards Rome. For some time they were with- 
out a leader, no man being bold enough' or boae 
enough to head an army whose only bond of 
union was treachery. At length th^ forced 
Quintius,.aa old and eminent soldier^ who was 
then re^ng in the country, to be their com* 
mander: and conducted by rage rather than 
their general, came within eight miles of the 
city. . So terrible an anny, almost si, the gat^ 
not a little alarmed the. senate, who imme- 
diately created Valerius Corvus dictator, and 
sent him forth with another body of men to op- 
pose their %Uow?€itizens. The two armies were 
now. drawn up against each other, while fiithera 
ancLsons beheld . themselves prepared to ei^;age 
in <H>posite cftiises, and to fall by mutual wamis, 
A less humaioe and prudent genenal tbm Cor*< 



imwcmldy fieiiiaps^ haye bio^t tlA eitif wm^ 
to a fiital extremity ; ^t he kno^ntif his infiuence 
smon^ the soldi^, instead of pushing forward 
to punish the intttineers, approached with the? 
most cordial friendship to embrace his old ao«i 
qountanees. >< I have had," > exclaimed he^ 
^^opportunities enough of shelving my valour,! 
^' in/ war, I now <m!y want to acquire repiita* 
^ti<m by making peace* You cannot distrust 
**me, my friends, or think Valerius Corvus can 
" ever be severe, who never yet gave his voice. 
*' to have one law enacted in tiie -senate that wair 
" contrary to your ititerestSf You cannot thii^ 
" he will be severe, whose austerities were ever 
^ practised c»ly upon himself. But, whatever 
** you do, I am resolved to behave as becomer 
** me ; if I draw my sword, it shall not be tift 
"you have first dmwni yours ; if blood must be 
"shed, you ^ali begin the slaughter. But 
" wlM>m will you destroy ? Not your enemies^ 
"not the Samnites, nor the Volscians, but your 
" Others, brothers, children, and countrymen'^ 
^* and in the view <rf those very mountains whcrer 
"you were bom and bred. But let it not be so^ 
"You, Quintius, if indeed you arc thecom-^ 
" mander of thiB shameful expedition, have onl^r^ 
" to ask with reason, and we will grant witb 
"mercy." The wlu^e army seemed affected 
with this speech. Quintiusj as their tqseaker, 
CMQly desired to hseve th«r revolt forgiven ; and 
as for himself, as he was innocent of their con- 
a{»racy, he had no reason to sdidt pardcm for 
l!^s ofl^nces. Thus, this ckfection, winch at 
first threatened such dangers to Rome, wa»re« 
pairedby the prudence and ittodemtion of age-^ 
whose ambitoi it vasi to be kind to his 



MoAcb) tM fonaadftbAe oolf td Ua. 
The fxvtttioeeni were dace xnore nc^iired kilo 
fiiTouf) and tbe dlctatori haviog hcmourablf 
mid advantageoudjr performed bis commiftwon^ 
kid down hia odice« 

, A&crOmf 9S the warwi^ the Sanmitefthad 
heenfor some time carried cm with various success, 
and the baiaoce seeined to vibrate, in uncertain- 
ty, it was thought adviaabie to conclude a peace, 
the terms of which were so offensive to the 
Latins and the Campanians, that it induced 
them to revolt* The former carried their de^* 
ssands.so hr as to. insist, that one of the con^' 
aula, and half the senate should be chosen out 
of thdr body, before thef would submit to 
Mnk of accommodation* The Romans at first 
tiried by gentk means to divert thesa from their 
purpose ; but they insisted upon it still more re* 
aslutely, ascribing the lenity of Rome to its 
feanu In order, therefore, to chastise them mto 
mason, the two consuls, Manlius Torquatus^ 
sad his cdkague, Decius Mus, were sent by 
the senate to invade tiidbr country. The Latino 
were not remiss in theb preparatiena for a de* 
fimoe; ao that the two armies mdst with equal 
animosity^ and a bloody and obstinate battle 
ensued* In this battle, the strict discipline of 
tike Romans, and thetp amaaing patriodsm were 
Splayed kta manner that has excited rather the 
Wonder than i&e a^ause of post^ty* As iho 
Latins and Aoimuis wete a neighbounag people^ 
and their haiMts, arnn, and language, w«re the 
same, the moat exacts disc^line was necessafy^ 
to prevent oonfudon in the engagement* Ordera^ 
therefi»e, were innied by Manlins die corauli 
tket 00 «ol£er should leaie hia ranks iqfnn whan* 



eter |M?tyeation; and that he' should 'be eeis 
tainly put to death, who should offer to Tioiate 
this hijunctionr* Both armies vere drawn kM 
Itrray, and ready to begin, when Bifetifis, the 

Ceral of the enemies' cavalry, pushed forward 
n his lines, aitd challenged any knight in the 
Roman army to nngle combat. For some time 
fhere was a general pause, no soldier offering t6 
disobey his orders, till Titus Manltus, the con* 
sul's son, burning with shame to see the whole 
body of the Romans intimidated, tx^ldly singled 
tut aglunst Metiiis. The soldiers, on bodi stdes, 
for a while suspended the geneni engagement^ 
to be spectators of this fierce encounter. The 
two champions dtovt their horses against eadi 
6ther with the utmost ^irit and impetuosity I 
Metius wounded bis adversary's horse in Hie 
neck; but Manlius, with better fortune, killed 
that of Methis. The Latin being thus prostratit 
cm the ground, for a while attempted to supp^ 
hhnself 'Upon his shield; but the Roman followed 
his blows with so much force, that he laid hina 
dead as he was endeavouring to rise ; and then 
despmKng him of his armour, returned fa 
triumph to the consul hb Other's tent, where 
he was preparing and gpiring orders relative to 
the engagement* 

Loudly as the acclamations of his ^low^ 
Mdiers followed the deed, the generous youth 
icpproached his father \rith a modest hesitation^ 
^ My father," said he, ^ I have folkiwed youf 
^heroic example. A Lathi warrior challenged 
*^ine to single oombat, and I bring his spi^ 
^ and lay them at your feet." « Unhappy boy," 
cried the folder, with a stem look and an hiflex^ 
Ihle reMtttiMy ^ei» thou hasi legaidlsd nothef 
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* tRe dignity of the consulship, nor the com* 
^ mands of thy &ther ; as ' thou hast destroyed 
** ihiKtary discipline, and set a pattern of dis* 
*♦ obedience by thy example; thou, hast reduced 
•* me to the deplorable extremity of sacrificing 
" my son or my country. .But let us not hesi- 
^ tate in this dreadful alternative: a thousand 
" lives were well lost in such a cause ; nor.do I 
** think that thotPthyself wilt refuse to die, when 
" " thy country is to reap the advantage of thy 
." Suffeimgs. Go, lictor, bind him, and let his 
" death be our future example." As. he uttered 
tiiese words, he crowned him in the sight of his 
whole army, and then caused his head to be cut 
-^ff. The whole army was struck, with horror at 
fiiis unnatural decree; fear, for a while, kept 
\ iheminsuspiense; but when they saw their young 

champion's head struck off, and his blood stf^am* 
ii^ upon the ground, they could .no longer con? 
t^ their execrations and their groans. The 
dead body was carried forth M^ithout the camp* 
[ imd being adorned with the spoils of the van-' 

I q^shed enemy, was buried with all the pomp 

I of military distress, and all the commiseration 

I which was due to such ill-requited heroism. 

; Meanwhile the batde began with mutual fury ; 

and as the two armies had often fought undei: 
the s£lme leaders, they combated widi all the 
animosity of a civil ww. The Latins ..chiefly: 
depended on their bodily strength : the Romans, 
on their invincible cbiix«ge and conduct. Forces 
86 nearly matched s^med only to require the* 
protection of their deiliesy to turn the scale of 
ifictory ; md in feet, the augurs had foretold, 
that whatever part of the Roman army should 
be distressed, the commander of - that pait shoul4 
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devote himself for his countiy, and die as a sa* 
crifice to the infernal gods. Manlius command^ 
ed the right wing, and Decius led on the left. 
Both sides fought, for some time, with doubtful 
success, as their couflage was equal; and it is 
natural to wish that if one general must be sa- 
crificed in the event, the lot should have fallen on 
the unrelenting Manlius; but the fortune of war 
decided otherwise* The wing commanded by 
Decius being repulsed, the general resolved to 
devote himself to his country, and to offer his 
own liitf as an atonement to save his army. 

The awful peculiarity of this ceremony, cal- 
culated to make an impression on the multitude^ 
merits a place in history. The consul, with a 
loud voice, caiied on the Pontiff Valerius to ful- 
fil the rites, and dictate to him the words of 
the sacrifice. His soldiers, in profound atten^ 
tion, surrounded U||. The pontiff commanded 
him to lay aidde hid military habit, and to put 
on the robe, bordered with purple, which he 
wore in the senate. Then, covering hisJiead 
with a veil, he. ordered him to raise his hand 
under his robe to his chin, and, standing on 
a javelin, to pronounce these words: ^ O 
tf^ Janus, Jupiter, Mars, Romulus, Bellona, ye 
<' domestic gods! ye heroes who dwell in Hea- 
<* ven ; and all ye gods who preside over us 
^ and over our enemies ; more particularly, ye 
"infernal deities! I invoke you sdl; I eamesUy 
" intreat you to grant victory to us, and spread 
^ terror amidst our enemies ! I devote myself for 
" the people of Rome, for the army, thenegions, 
" and the allies of the Romans; andJL^vote at 
^ the s^me time, to the earth and infetflST deities, 
" the army and auxiliaries of our enemies*". 
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Aft«r ptt^ouncmg these words^. he yBxAtd on 
Ms havatf and rushed Ijke lightning into the tmdst 
of the enemy. 

The strapge appeiofiiice of a man unarmed^ 
and jn a rdbe of office, siqipnaing the eneflay, he 
eaaily broke their lines, and penetrated to th^ 
centre i hut as it was observed that he struck on 
all sjdesi like a mad man, covering the ground. ' 
■ear, him wjth dead, a Sight of avrows pierced him» 
on every side, and he fell on a heap of slain* 

In the mean time,, the Roman army consider^ 
ed his devoting himself in this mainjier ll^an as^ 
stiranee of success ; nor was the sqi^erstition of 
the Latins less powerfully influenced by his re<^ 
solution; in consequence a total rout began tQ 
en^ue ; the Ronnans pressed the^n on every side^ i 

and GO "great was the carnage, that scarce a, j 

fourth part of the enemy survived ,the defeat*^ j{ 

This was the last battle of a^ consequence that 
the Latins had with the Romans; they tvere 
forced to sue for peace, and obtained it upon hard 
conditions. Two years af^r^ their strong* 
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estcity^ P«dum, being taken, tbey w^re- 
brought into an entire submission to th^ 
Roman power, and ceased to think of indepen-^ 
dent rights. fl^ 

Hie Samnites, however, w^re still uncon^Vl 
<|uered. Although an insecure peace had. been* 
made with them some time before, neither* 
side seemed long inclined to preserve it. Tb^r' 
giving assistance to the Campaniana, who had 
formeriy begged the protection of the Romans 
against them, and now entreating theirs against 

» This hitiSto was fought at the foot of Mount Vesuvius, 
wiienre it appears that the Romans already began to act at a 
^siaace ieam tine capital 
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Roine> renewed- a /w^r, which,, thoiigh intei^* 
mitted by various treaties and suspensions, was ta 
end only with the riiin of the Samnites. For some, 
time, indeed^ the fate of either nation ^emed 
uncertain ; for though ihe Samnites were in ge-* 
neral worsted, a sign^ disgrace vyhich the Ra- 
mans sustained about this time made a pause' in 
their usual good fortune, and whoMv turned the 
scale for a while in the enemy's favour.' The 
senate having refused the, Samnites* equal and^ 
reasonable terms of accommoda;tion, Pontius, 
their general, was resolved tot gain by stratagem, 
what h^Kad frequently lost by fqjrce. Accord-^ 
ingly, leading his army into a defile, called' 
Claudium, and taking possession of all its out- 
lines, he sent ten of his soldiers, habited like 
shepherds, with directions to throw themselves 
in the way df the Romans. Exactly to his wishes, 
the Roman consul met them> and taking thepa 
for what they appeaAll, demanded the route the 
Samnite army had taken ; they,, with seeming 
indifference, replied, that they were gone to 
Luceria, a town in Apulia, and were then ao 
tuallf besif^ing it. The Roman general, not 
suspecting the isti'atagera that waft., laid for 
him, marehed' directly by the " shortest road, 
-which lay through the occupied defiles, to relievd 
the city ; and was not undeceived, till he saw; 
bis army surrounded, and. blocked up on every 
side. So completely • were they hemmed in^ 
•* that the gods themselves," says Livy, " could 
" not have delivered them without a miracle.** 
The Samnites having thus got the Roman army 
wholly in their power, immediately dispatched 
messengers to Herennius, their general's father^ 
for instructions how to proceed. The old crafty 
" Vol. V. S - - * 
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Samnite, ynho knev the dispdsitStm of tb& Ro- 
taeaiSi and that a fierce entxnj was either to be 
l^ntirely vanqoishedy or entirely won, advised 
ibis son indiscriminately to pnt them all to the 
sword, or to dismiss theijt ^thout shame or in^ 
jm7 ; urg^g at the same time, that one of these 
tJwD ways was absoh^tely necessary ; the fi!^ 
might incapacitate them &om future^^anllioyancQ 
tiie l9St wouM 1^ them under an eternal sense 
of obligation* Ixiis counsel, though the most 
|»rodent that could be imagined; was rejected 
by the general ; and a middle course ny adopt- 
ed,, which owy served to exasperate the Ro* 
'j^ Q^ mann, but. not to subdue them. Pontine 
3*1. obliged their army to pass under the yoke^ 
^ ^ after having stripped them of all but theil* 
^^y^ under garments : he then stipulated, that 
they should wholly quit the territori^ of 
the Samnites ; and that d^y should religiously 
adhere to the conditicxis or amity formerly esta* 
Uislied between the two nationst* 



** A little Mori? tins signal dhgnee to tile arms ^ Home, 
am inctoctfivabk frensv had -tfeited the RooAan matf«iis> anil 
jfidu^d them to form toe hoifibfe plot dC pouottii^ their hua- 
londs. Some authors reckon as many as three hundred and 
sixty, aH women of distinction, who took part in it. Others 
mention only one hundred and seventy, whidi is not a few ; 
but lie is dimctilt to beUeve,' tliat so many troiheii AofM 
have united in such a crime. Many patridanepaiflhed witli^ 
•utaoy suspicion of the crime, to perpetrate which, the qdq^* 
^irators had fi:(ed on a. time when the pla^e ma^e its r»* 
yages at Rome, to whose dt-eadHil' venom it lent its assist- 
ance. They were, at length, discovered by a shve, and fek 
of them surprised by the conials in the very act itf prcpaiinff 
th^poiionea beveragei which was to rid them oi. their re- 
maining husbands. They declared them to be only chemical 
preparations, of salutary efficacy ; but being ordered to make 



The Romans ^mre constnuned lo siAonlt tp 
this ignominioaa treaty, and marched into Ca^ 
pua disarmed, half naked, and burning with ^ 
deune of retrievmg their lost honour. When 
the. .army arrived at 4StQme, the whole city wai 
iaost deeply afflicted at their shameful return. 
Nothing but fury and revenge appeared on every 
labce ; while the consuls, who were the unfortur 
l^te instruments of their dbgraoe, refused to 
appear abroad, ixr to pe;rfi>rm the necessary 
Unctions of their oSbcc* A dictator was chosen^ 
who, having no opportunity of acting, lidd dowi» 
JbiB office ; and the state ^ntinued wr some time 
^without any supreme m^^strate at its head, the 
peof^e being sunk in a torpid indifference ; which 
|ra3 afterws^ reKeved by grief and resentment, 
mourning and rage* 

The fial^mity wa;i severely lelt, but Hs effects 



|iroof of theta on tfifeftiielV^ <hey h^tat6d,«iia demaiKHi^ 
« con ferenc e first «widi thb rett of ihar aceompHces, thty 
SMA^t&gcA&r of the '4iM i6np iuid elpirod. The Uomatts 
MuMl'flnichi^to'be tjlie^efleor of some vertiginottt spirit^ or 
a^dsd of evil late which influenced their women, and devote^ 
ih9iii for ci^iatory sacrifices. But Is it not p08«blc in times 
it ignorance and tuperstition, like those of Which we noW 
Wthtf that the magisbreeet gave^too tiosf belief to lite accu^ 
miatA ? ^Dhe women had no choice hut that of acknowiedging 
their .-ceii^e. Of drinkii^ their mixture. They would, un- 
doubtecily» havje prefjprred the latter, if certain of the inno- 
jceace-of •the coinpbiBiticta. But these potions which were In- 
fended Yor -the -decease, Ifirhen received into healthy .and un» 
ftepanoA 1)odies, tn^ht (possibly become really a poison Co 
ifa^n^ and fkatroy both their honour and their lives. In this 
^ca«e the husbands were most guilty. This supposition is 
•urely much more conformable to the received character of the 
llohian msetrons, so celebrated for their wisdom and fidelity, 
tlK purity of their morsds, and the virtues of their sex, car* 
dfid io often by iheoi even to heroisni. ' 
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were onlf transitory. The state had sufixered a 
diminution of its glory, but not of its power. It 
T)nly sought an opportunity of breaking a com- 
pact, which the army had made merely by* com- 
pulsion J and the two consuls who had entered 
into this treaty offered themselves up to the ene^ 
rny, as being the only persons' that could be 
called to account. But Pontius, who justly ob- 
served, that the lives of two men were not an 
equivalent for those of an army, refused to re* 
ceive the forfeit, and sent them back, loudly 
exclaiming at the perfidy of Rome. The war 
was now, therefore, renewed, and the SamfiiteJi 
being overthrown in. several battles, the Romans 
made them submit to the same* indignities ai 
they themselves had suffered before. These 
successes, produced a truce, which, when ex* 
pired, the war was carried on, as usual, for 
many years ; the power of the Samnites declin- 
iing every day, while the Romans gathered fresh 
vigour from every victory. Under the conduct 
of Papyrius Cursor, who was at different times 
consul and dictator, a succession of triumphs 
was gained. Fabius Maximus also had a very 
considerable share in the glory of conquering 
tlie Samnites, and has eternized his name for the 
rare union of valour, coolness, and prudence : 
while Decius, the son of that Decius who de- 
voted himself for his country, about forty years 
before, followed the illustrious example of his 
fatheiV and, rushing into the midst of the ene- 
my, saved the lives of his countrymen with the 
loss of his own. Examples of this nature, and 
of the purest disinterestedness, were by no means 
rare. On one occasion the Samnite aml?assa- 
dore having waited on the famous Curius Den* 



talus, to solMt Ris -kkteiferencc^ io favour of their 
country, found him seated on a stool by his 
iiearth, making a repast on simple roots. His 
fnedloicrity of condition tempted ^em to offer 
tiim a bribe ; but the Roman viewing it with 
contempt, exclaimed, *< Carry back your gold, 
my poverty, no doubt, gave you hopes of cor- 
rupting me ; but I prefer the commanding of 
those who possess riches to being rich myself.** 
It was this spirit of independence that raised the 
&oinaii mme, and extended its powers it was 
ifeis iinfoounded devotion to the interests of their 
counirj^, * that made the Stonnites ' an unequal 
match fbJ* the arms of Rome* It may seem in- 
deed strange, how 'they coukl so long continue 
to make head against suth a powerful foe ; but 
we must consider, that they were aided by aM 
the littl6 states round them, who were either at- 
tached to them by interest, or united by a jes^ 
Ibusy of Rome's gtx>wing greatness. Thwf the 
Tarentines, the Lucani, the Thurini, an4 aM 
Ihc^ southern states of Italy, by turns, sent a»nst- 
%nce, which for a while checked the progress of 
the coiiquerors. But their stop was of short du- 
Tatioh ; both they, and the Samnites, after re- 
peated defeats, saw themselves, at lastj stripped 
-of their cities, and the greatest part of their 
<5oantryt they found themselves,, at <.the end of 
the war quite exhausted ; near two hundred 
thousand of their bravest ra&k killed, in^ batOoy 
andi the remainder utterly unable to mals^^i^ad 
Jtigatiist the <;onqilerors4 . la this dijkresa, 'as the 
Italian states were unable to defend tlTemaehts, 
^ey'were obliged to cairin the assistance, of a 
^reign power^ and have recourse to Pyirhua^ a 
S 2 
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ktec if £pii»% to «ave tbem 

iPIIHli. 

Tiiw pmeef ptmaemcd of ^ast coun^ei &mbt» 
tiidft. «Mid |xy«per9 ted always iE«pt the i^sam^ 
ef Aksxamle^ bm gfeat lyredeQessor^ bdbre Hi 
efes ; lie was fteckoaed thetagwit ^i^rieneedge* 
nml €^ ^ timey and cMiiitianded ft body ef 
ITQQ^ ihm. suppoaed Hba be the best di8Gii»liBod 
^tbe¥foiid;» Tbe.Kmnttaa, thei«£ine« were si» 
fcfiger «o cwabai wilb ft tiimtdtiiarf £a«ce, «aia^ 
ki times i$[ exkf^mfh <uid dqiendb^ on «Mr 
^eoufiage alwe for victcny s they were now to ^ 
yoae ftn annr ^ied ainongattbe mottpoKabed 
{wople then existingt formed imder the greateat 
fpenanda^ -and led. on by a Gommander of con- 
firmed meiit» FyiThua was no aoener afiplied 
io hr succoMT fay '^ Tarentinea, who| m the 
«ftnie of aH the decfin^ atatea of Xtalyv qm- 
'jnmLhioa to^aanre them from the tfafeateningdxa- 
«V8% liicinbefi^idiy pvmmaedio come. to tiicir 
jasaiabmce* in the jnean time he dispatched over 
4bcdy of three thousand me% under the cean- 
naand of Csiensy Mn deaiperiaiieed aol^ea^ and n 
-achoiar of the frat onMor Demnalbenea. Nor 
'did be himaeif femain bng before he put io aea 
.witti thnoe tboiisad9td bofse^ twenty thmnapd 
-fDoty and. twenliy elephants, in. v/lndi the eosk* 
^nandem of that timebeganto place veiy geeat 
icnnfideDoe* Howeveryoolgr ft smaU part ^ ^ 
^ tins gftat amaasaent aimed in Italjr ^j^^' 
iwkb-bim.; ibr many of bisiilttps were 
'dfeperaedt >Ad aasne weae Mtdly lost m ft 
'aMspsut ; 

I Upna his «rnial.^t Taeeotum, hia first cane 
to. rdbfsft.the peifile he cameto swooiir : 
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JhTHofaitffria^ « MaI #M«lutioii of hmoiimvi m 
tids Iiizmotts dt79«ad tlM^ liM inbabiteiito wese 
Wiher 4iocii|N6cl wMi Ae-pte m ir o <)f {wthing^ 
leMitiBi:^ tnd dmeiag^y^lMii the caieiof pte^mnvg 
Sar-img^ kt gMe orden to Imte att tbdr places 
flf pnbKc cntertammeiit liMit iqv tmd tbat tiioy 
•h««ild be Ecstnunoil ia all sqob anvsements «i 
j sc ad pro d BtUhm efiemimitete iie attoniptcd t9 
jpeprem their Mcendous nniiaer of treating tiidr 
gwremorat and jevcn siiaaniaiied « aame, wko tal 
mentiiMied hii$ ovn nmie «!Ub xidk«iiei to i^pew 
JH^bre libn* NevertfarietBi he iwtfs imvifltol 
€niat ffosMusngAhgrn ^y^tiieir jaggottoas.wwmiw 
irf oenfiBSsing the chaif;e. ^ Yes^** cried thef^ 
^ we have apolaeB' aH ^s agBisat )Miiit aiid< w^ 
> mnldrhMFe aaid itjil more^ bat that oir wiile 
.<^imtMit«'' But though he.fergaife them ivMt 
Aifxule) he took the most pradent pieciMttioii» to 
fpoard hhnaelf agEunst thor ymll^amwn insmce^ 
jitjr ; aeiidiaghiaao&oaroCtheeilf^aad lessow 
ing alKJMeeheaoipected to:he nuot forward la 
framete aedilioib 

« 'Mcsaawhile tbe fioniBna ^id all that pradeaae 
jDoiild soggeaty to oppose so feemidable an ene^ 
.Mi|o; and the constd Lsmna waa 9tU Wilh^A 
j w a iei ou s jaemy to mtaacnpt his pipgreas* Whei^ 
lore Fynbm»y though iam irhola arnif >waa not 
^fiet-: aiijved^ pivpatfed * lo jaedt him ; bwt pai^ 
^ously aent an aiw b nM a der ^ denring to he 
penxBlted to > mediate' be^vecii th^'Rooaam md 
4he people-of . Tacentutt. To this, XjBvimis n^ 
-txEcaed Hor answer, that he naidier vaiiied hiaa 
j» a ine^ator^ nor feaied hhn as an leoeaaf ; 
md then leading the ambassador through the 
!Roc0ail caiikp» dewxed laa^ to ohsenr e dHigeotly 
what he saw^ and report the isosult to hia 
mast^n 
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War beki^ thus detei-miried on either ' part, 
both armies a|)proachh!ig, pkehed their t&rits Ia 
«dght of each odier, upon the opposite banks' of 
the river Lyiis. PyrrhUs* was always extremely 
cjarefol in directing the situation of his 'own 
camp, and in obserrihg that of the enemy. It 
was there, ijiat walking along the banks of the 
fiver, and surveying the Roman method of €Df- 
campmg, " These bei-barians,"* tried he, 
turning to one of his ifeMmrites, <* seem to we 
"•♦■bet little uncatilized ; 'find, I fear, we' ^ali 
^lOo 'soon find thdir »etions equal to their reso- 
**-lotloii.*' Inr the mean iSnge^ opdering a body 
<df men along the banks of the river, he placed 
them In readiness to oppose the Romans, in oase 
they should attempt to'fond it before his whole 
army was^ collected. Things turned but acoordi 
4ng to his expectations f the consul. With ah im'« 
^uositv" that liiarked. his inexperience, gave 
orders kjt paiJsing'thc river where h wasrford- 
•bhe ;. Mid the Epireali advaaiced<giaird having 
attempted to oppose him in vain, was obliged t^ 
•retire to the' mam body of'the avmy. Ppthus, 
heing apprised of the enemy's atitempt, at first 
iioped to cut off thmr cavlilry, before they could 
45e rdnforced by the' iboii which had not yet 
.passed over, and led on In ^person a chosen body 
of horse against thenu oltfwas on; tlaa ocoaskx^ 
Ihat he. shewed himself lequal tothe' gceat IrepUF- 
^tion he had previously acquired: he ; was con- 
-stantlv seen at the -head of his mesl, leading them 
on 'witli spirit, yet letting them with calmr 
aiess : at once peiibrAning the office of a generai, 

♦ The Greets c'dusidered aU foreigners as barbarians, and in 
length of tinic tKc Romiarts copifed tl^e same precedent, ahitf ap- 
lilied fhe term iia; the Bsftnc ttosc* i ^ ;»..;:' ^ ;' ' 
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at)d the duty of a common soldier, he shewed 
the greatest presence of mind^ joined to the 
greatt:st. valour. He was chiefly conspicuous 
by the noUehess of his air, and ' the richness of 
his armour ; so that wherever he appeared, there 
the heat of the battle raged. In the midst of 
the engagement his horse happening to be killed) 
lie was obliged to change armour with one of 
his attendants, and remove to another part o( 
the combat, that required his immediate' presences 
Meanwhile, the Roman knights, mistaking the 
ill-&ted attendant for the kii^g Idmself* directed 
«I1 their .attempts that way, and at last slew 
him, and carried his armour to the consul. The 
report being spread through both armies, that 
the king was slain, the Greeks were struck with 
a genend panic, and. the Romans began to as^ 
sure themselves of victory. But Pyrrhus in the 
instant appeared bareheaded in the van, and re- 
i;>eatedly crying out, that he was alive and safe^ 
inspired his soldiers with new vigour. At 
length the Roman legions having all crossed the. 
«iver, the engagement was become general : the 
Gi^eks fought with a consciousness of their fori 
mer fame, and the Romans vnth a desire of 
^gaining fresh glory.— Mankind had never before 
seen two such differently disciplined armies op^ 
. posed to each other ; nor is it to this day dete^ 
(mined, whether, at that time, the Greek pha^ 
<lanx or the Roman legion were preferable. The 
combat was long in suspense ; the Romans had 
neven times repulsed the enemy, and were as 
olBen driven back themselves; but, at length, 
Wlnle the; success seemed doubtfhl, P3rrrhus 
^shed his elephants into the midst of the en- 
gagement, and these turned the scale of victory 
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fiwie 99tn aaiaitAi DJT.sucli. lafl^tudes ;w«ie ^biv 
li&sd 4iot 01% fwUh tl^ intrepMl -fieix^^iesa^ 
txit witk the caalles . tl^at weae raised ^n. their 
Jbttck% 'a»d fitted "wilth armed meiu Xfaef coo- 
'ttdeied ^heiQ, father as rprodigies aemt to 4estn^ 
ldb«Bi <a» Miiaiel^ tvwined up to subdue thepai 
iriule net mafy the ^meo^ but the horses, shaved 
IB Ihe geueial omatemaitian i neither eaduriiif 
Ihe flOiell OEir ihe Atie«( of these fonnidabk ^^i^eiu- 
tales, 'but throwiDg ^eir liders, and fiilivig ^ 

. It WM then thttt Pyrrhnsisaw thed^y.wa^ Uy 
yvn; f»d aidering his Tbes^an caFaliy t« 
i^fafirgethe eiieQK|r» 9Pho "tvete then in disonde% 
Ae«out bocsune general. A dreadful slaughter 
nf the Romans eosuedi filiteen tfaou^aud meqi 
keing. kitted en the spa(, aiod eighteen bipdced 
tskAu pmwutffih Nor M^ere the oonquerors ia ^ 
jRUi^lv beUcr stale, than the vanquishec^ Pyirjui^ 
iiiinself being wounded* and tihirteen thousand 
fff his. feooes slain.. N]|^t«imiii|g pn» suspended 
Ihe daughter -on -both sid€ff> «ad Pymfcus vm 
JiQ^fd t» exchdin^ ^ ThAt .fantih saoibey vict^^ 
Iwould fTtin Jiis iwshole mnao^." The nea.t day^ ef 
he surveyed the iield of ba;ttk» ht c<Md not help 
jf^;ardkeig mth adsoiration, the ^bodies ^f the 
J8«anaBs w^ivere^laiiw ypenseeiiiig tfiemaU 
^th tjieir weuBids before, their counle0ance% 
^en in dea(^» nurted ^ijx noble reselnUoob 
Mb4 aetemness <hat awed him intp rc»peG(« he 
cried oiiti :tii the Ivae apkit of a jnilkary adveni- 
inrec, '^ O with dvliat ease coiiU I eMqUer 4iie 
^ WQiH had I the Rfwans ftr «oMiei«, or had 
<* 4bef me for their kieg !" The fioMiaitt «eiie 
4qgfal(y plearnl w^ Hms pcditeMiB in an «oea^# 
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bat AilK more wiAl Ua d^fi tre&tmetit^ and hki 
ebuHMf to tiie priBanets he had talKiK Ofm* 
piaiatttioe to- ^ie eapfiives ^ffts-n de($i!^ of tefilne* 
inent the Romans were yet to learn* Irom tlie 
Gheete;. bttt'it was suflfWaent to shew thii brave 
people anlmpi^^v^ement, either in moraia o^wai^ 
and thty ^mmedtalely adopted it as their ounu 

Th^ Homans^ thcnigh dfefiaated^ were atiH miA 
Imbdfied ; they again began to use aB neoes« 
tary dif^penee to recmtt their army, and w 
oppose tibe conqueror^ wboy joined by the 
aoiithati states of Italy^ was marehing directly 
towards Rome. Howerer, he was- still uawilir 
Kngto driye^the repufolie to an extremity; and 
fihdingthey were middng vastprepamtions^ h^ 
consigned that it was the best period for trei^ 
9arg vnOi an enemy imme&tely after having 
gaihed^victory over them : accordingly he re- 
served to send his friend Cineas, the orator^ to* 
ftego^te^ and' use idl his eloqnence-to itidaee 
tiiem to p^ace« He had long reposed great oo»< 
fidenee in the abilities and persuade powers of 
fibis scholar of Bemosdienes; and oRen'asserted^ 
that he had' won more towns by the eloquence of 
Chteas, -than by his own arm& The* artfia! 
Grecian really undertodk theemfMssyi anden» 
tering Rome, i)egan his negociati^n, by at-< 
letoplifig to influence not ofdy the senators^ bof 
aha thdr wives, by presents^ which he pretetided" 
were sent thenrby his master* 1%is^ howevetj 
was the tige of Roman virtue ; the senators re^' 
teed to accept these bounties, which they cohw 
sidered as bribes to betiBy their countiy; and 
fte women Wer^ hotinferior to liieir husbands 
in a noble disinterestedness They unaninioUilr 
iesik^him to restore to*, his* master tiiose ait 
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lm:ements to,, teeivlj^ii j addipg^that tbey; wopl4 
t)veaonly accept his preseiUs when the sena^ 
hjkd considered whether they should accept. his 
friendship. .. \ 

Never wast therp, a timcj in the history of any 
natipiif in whicti all the nulitary and,pat»otic 
yirti|es shone with ^ greater InAtre than now a^ 
lipme.. The sens^itors having by a late law,?; as 
has ,l?een. relate4» reduppd. Sieir for|:unes more 
Q^arly to. a level with those of the people^ begaa 
to seek. distinction from virtue only, and despised 
those riches which could not be increased to' ^uch 
^ degi:ee as to p^Jac^ theip at a dist^oe frQm. th© 
yplgar. Thus . Cineas, after exhausting. ^U his 
arti%e, and-findit^ the Romans incapable \pf 
being seduced, either by bribery or private .p^r^ 
suasion, changed his mode of attaclly andr prcH 
ceeded to request an. introduction tp an andipnce 
0^ the senate. Being admitted^ he began, by 
extolling his master's courage aixd cJemeiKiy ; 
bis. desire of patronising the brave, and his par* 
^9ular esteem for. the Romans. Ufi^ proceeded 
to inculcate the blessings of peacc) aiidi the happp 
opportunity the senate then had of restoring it. 
He offered, in his master's . name, to return all 
that ^ had been lately taken in battle, without 
ransom;, to give assistance to the Romans on^ 
any future occasion ; and all that he- a«ked i& 
return, was their alliance and friendsji^ tqge* 
ther with permission to have the Tarentines in- 
cluded in the treaty. These offers, and still 
morp the orator's eloquence, appeai'ed to, affect 
the whole assembly ; ^ general inclination seemed 
to prevail in favour of the king's proposal, and 
2U peace was! confidently talked of in every part 
of the city. In this juncture, Appius Claudius^ 
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an old send^or, >vho vras gvowii bli&d nHth age^ 
end had long withdrawn from public business^ 
qafieed hitnseif to- be earned into the hQU3e in 
a litter* The surprise of seeing this ^vencraible 
character in the senate again, and a sense of the . 
fortitude he had displayed in surmounting nume<* 
rou» natural ills before he could appear, awed 
the wliole asseml^y into $ilence and attention* 
<' I have long," cried he, raising himself from 
his couch, ^^consi^red tny blindness and my 
*^ inSrmities as evils ; I supposed that Heaven 
^ had been willing to punish the latter part of 
'' my fife for the faults I had committed when 
" yQung, and had repaid a yofuth of folly with 
^' an age of pain. But now, conscript fathers^ 
** I find that I have been peculiarly indulged in 
" what I had considered as calamities, since my 
" loss erf fflght hinders nie from seeing the dis- 
*' honours of my country* ' Nay, might I be in-* 
*' dulged. a wish, it should be for deafness also$ 
" and then I should no l(H)ger hear of what must 
*' now excite indignation in the breast of every 
f' virtuous Roman. How different are you now 
" from what you were some years ago ! Alex-t 
" ander, whom the world has palled Great, was 
" then thought nothing in Rome ; we then unir 
" versally ascribed his conquests not to his va- 
" lour, but to his fortune. Yt)u then wished 
*' that the tide of waif might have brau^t him 
« into Italy, only to shew Uie world ^mv own 
" superior prowess. But how are you fallen at 
"present I Youthen wiahed to combat with, the 
" conqueror of Greece, and now you fear to en- 
" gage one of those states which he actually 
" conquered. You desired to cope with Alex- 
" ander, and yet you refuse to meet one who 
Vol. V. T 
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** has left his native countiy, rather through fear 

^ of his ancient enemies, than a desire of findiisg 

** new. We have, therefore, but this altema- 

** tive, either boldlf to meet Pyrrhus in tht field, 

« or be content to suffer all the contempt die 

** neighbouring states of Italy shall throw upon 

** us ; and thus, by endeavouring to avoid one 

« war, engage ourselves in a hundred." This • 

speech was received with universal a^robation ; 

the assembly caught the ardour of patriotism 

from this veteran though rude speaker, and the 

smoodi orations of Cineas lost the impression 

they had made. Being therefore unable to mskt 

any progress in 'his embassy, he was dismissed 

with an answer, intimating, that Pyrriius mu^ 

vrithdraw his forces from Italy, before the senate 

would treat with him on the subject of peace. 

Cineas being thus frustrated in fab expecta- 
tions, returned to his master, exiling botii the 
virtues and the grandeur of the Romans. " The 
** senate," said he, " appeared a reverend assembly 
^ of demi-gods ; and the city, a temple for their 
** reception." Of this, Pyrrhus soon afte^ be- 
came sensible, by an embassy from Rome, con- 
cerning the ransom and exchange of prisoners. 
At the head of this venerable deputation was 
Fabricius, an ancient senator, who had long 
been a pattern to his countrymen of tiie most i 

abject ttftycrty, joined to the most cheerful con- I 

tent. This practical philosopher, who had been ^ 

formerly consul, and was now the ambassador 
of Rome, had no other plate furniture in hi$ 
house, than a small cup, the bottom even of 
which was of horn. His daughters being without 
fortunes, the senate generously portioned them 
fiiom the public treasury. When the Samnites 
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btd formerly offered him rich presents, he re^ 
fused them, saying, that he was akeady opu* 
knt, as he had learned the art of lessening his 
wants, by restraining hia appetites. 

Pyrrfaus received this contended veteran with 
mailed attention; and willing to try how hr 
&me had bten just in his favour, offered hia& 
several valuable presents ; which, however, the 
Roman refused. The day after, he was desir- 
ous of proving his equanltnity, and ordered one 
of his elephants to be placed behind the tapestry, 
which, upon a signal given, raised its trunk 
above the ambassador's head, at the same time 
using other threatening motions* But Fabri- 
cius, with an unchanged countenance, smiled 
upon the king; bbaerving, that he looked with 
an equal eye on the terrors of this day, as he 
bad upon the allurements of the preceding*-* 
Pyrrfaus, pleased to find so much virtue in one 
whom he had considered as a barbarian, was 
willing to;grant him the only fiivour which he 
knew could make him happy. He released the 
Rpman prisoners, entrusting them to Fabricius 
alone, upon his promise, that, in case the senate 
were determined to continue die war,' he might 
reclaim them, whenever he thought proper. 

The Roman army having recovered from its 
late defeat, Sulpicius and Decius, the consuls, 
were immediately placed at its head. The panic 
which had formerly seized the soldiers from the 
sight of the elephants now began to wear off; 
and the generals, with great assiduity, applied' 
themselves to imitate the discipline of Pyrrhus, 
and the Grecian method of encampment. It 
was adopting the warlike impipvements of other 
nations; that they ultimately learned the art of 
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becoming invincible* Both kmiies met near the 
city Asculum, and both were nearly equal in 
numbers, being about forty thousand stroing* 
Pyrrhus found himself incommoded by a woody 
country, that prevented his phalanx and ele- 
phants from acting with the same effect as in 
^e pidn ; he therefore continued for some time 
rather upon the defensive, until' night should 
give him an opportunity to make a more ad- 
vantageous-disposition. The next morning he 
caused a detachment of his cavalry to possess 
themselves of the upper grounds, and thus force 
the enemy into the plain ; which when they had 
successfully effi^ed, he brought down his ele- 
phants into the hottest part of the fight, and 
mixing his siingiers and att:hers among them^ 
formed a body that appeared almost irresistible ; 
and from local circumstances the battle became 
close and general. The Roman legions at first 
were unable to pierce die Greek phalanx ; but) 
becoming caireless of their own lives, a desperate 
slaughter ensued on both sides* Afbr a lon^ 
and obstinate fight, however, the Grecian dts- 
cipline prevailed ; atid the Romans, being pressed 
6n eveiy side^ particularly by the dephants, were 
obliged to retire to their camp, leaving six thou* 
sand men dead upon the field of battle. The 
enemy likewise lost four thousand of their best 
men, and therefore had little reason to boast 
of the event of the battle. Indeed, Pyrrhus re- 
plied to one of his soldiers, who was congratu- 
lating him upon his victory, ** One such triun^ph 
<' more, and I shall be undone." Nor was this 
assertion made without reason ; as, by this time, 
the greatest part of those forces, which had fol- 
lowed him from home, were destroyed, and hit 



,6101^ md geoeraift laostlf cut off ; white the 
. jlomaos ^wece . coDstatktly jpecruitiog their . army 

L This battle finiihiag the campai^, the next 

fieAAon began with equal, Vigour on bath aides. 

j Py rritiis had nec^ved .new succours &om home) 

white the ag^d FabriciuS) who. was made consql 

with iEikiilittfi^ led on t\xt Romans, by no means 

dtacoucaged at their former defeats* While the 

.two jormies Were ap{»oaching, and only at a 

.aniaU distance from each otiier, a letter waia 

.brought to Fabirieius fmm.the king's physiciant 

dsotportingf that for a premier rewai^ he would 

I takie. his. master j(^ by poison, and thus rid the 

.Bpflaam of a powerfiil enemy a^ a dangerous 

. war^ Eabidcius telt, at this base prc^poeal, ail the 

, honest indignatum that was consistent with hia 

Jban^r greatness of mind) and sense of moral 

rtectttude ; he communicated it to his colleague^ 

.and. instantly gave his opinion, fthat Pyrrhus 

( should, be in&rmed of the .treachery that was. 

. meditated against him* Accordingly letters were 

. dispatched for that purpose, informing Pyn*hus 

:of the affiur,. and lamenting hia unfc^unafe 

-choice of friends and enemies: that he had 

trusted azid promoted murderers, white he di* 

rected his resentmfint. against the generous and 

the heave. . .. . . 

. Pyndius DO'w; began to .find that the RomauB^ 
.thongh^leas refined than the Greeks, would not 
>sufifer him to be their superior, even in gen«» 
Ifosity : he. received the nusssage with as mudx 
,itt»a%ement at their candour^ as indignation at 
. Ms' physidan's treachery* " Admirable . Fabri- 
¥45ius r* cried he, " it muild beas easy to turn 
:^JhG mm firooa its course, as thee, firom the patha 
* T a^ 
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>< of ^BoQour." Thea isayn^ tbe proper mpdr^ 
lonoogst his serraDtSy i^nd hanng^dtsc^feped the 
treasoO) he ordered his physiciaa to be esscoted* 
JEioifftver, net to be ootdooe in naagntniiiuty, he 
.tmmediiiteiy sent to Home all hia prisonerB nvitlt- 
out sajisom, and again desired to negociate a 
.peace. The Romans, on the other band, relbsad 
.to enter into a neg^ialieny b«t i^on the saisfe 
cooc^tions they had ofibred bdbr^ and jrdeaaed 
as jxmnj of the Samnites and Tarentines, m 
^cqiudied the number i of the prisonen they had 
.received* The Roman obstimacy astonished 
.Pyrrhua ; he aj^^eared divided between shame 
v^and necesKty, his ctrcumatances obliged himt ^ 
aome measure, to cfiacontinue the war, whHe his 
: honour was hurt Jn being compelled to leave it 
unfini^cid* An invitation from the Sicilians, 
be^fin^ relief against the Carthagimans, who 
possessed their, isdand, and treated them cnidly^ 
^.feiieyed him from this cntel embarraasmem. 
Thi& expedition promised more xewarda and toa 
iabour ; and such were the chief objects of thi» 
military adventurer^i attention* He thesdbre 
-placed a ganrison in Tarentum^ much .against 
.the inclination of the inhabitants; imdihen send- 
ing his friend Cineas befece him, followed with 
all the rest of his. forces to the relief .of J^dly. 

The Samnites and Tarentines being thus, left 

.iCo the mercy of the Romaps^ didiuot cease, 

.though in vsoi^ to solicit. hkn, with the moat 

> earnest suppiications, 1U> return, to their, pcotecn 

■' tion* ' Pyrrtes, whom his.succeMeain Sialy had 

for some time mode deaf to Jheir mtreaties, waa, 

- howevor, afiker a lapse of twty years, in which Jie 

»had acquired victories rather sfdendid than use- 

hli 4^>l0 haxe.a ^>edDua pretext to Isarc l^i 



li^^M^^ fta ke had formeify left Italy* Hftv th€f«- 
fore^ with some cHfficultf^ once more re tamed: to 
•Tatentuni) at the head of twenty thoitsaad foot 
and three thousand horse. The Romans, though 
pressed by so formidable a power as that cf Fyr- 
yhtis,: had not yet forg;otten the ancient animmty 
l»etwecn the orders of the state ; and upon a 
leiry beoig'Set forward to form an army, to €f^ 
pOM bins, many of the people refused to enlist* 
in order to repress a sedition which menaced the 
very destrudaonc^ the empire, the consuls re* 
,8Qbedv to act wkh. spirit, and accordingly com- 

- maaded that the names of the citizens siiovdd be 
dtuwn by <lot $ and that he who firsttefosed to 
take the field, -should be aoid as a slave. This 

' ttmeLy- severity* -had its effect, and ever afterwards 
if any man refused to enlist when called t^n, he 
was instantly treated by the consuls in a.siinilar 
manner. Having thus raised a sufficient bo£^ 

- bf forces, the consnld divided their army into. two 
-parts, and marched into .the enemy's country; 
•one into Lucaeota, and the other lunong the 
:Sasmiites. 

:'' Pyvrhua. having increaaed his army bjr neir 

levtesf taad being, informed of this anrangemem^ 

divided his forces ahio^ and sent cxat part to c^ 

pose the march of Lentulus, wh^ he himsslf 

(went to attack Curius Dentatus^ before his cdL-^ 

league >ewM come up. His principal aiin was 

to surprise the enemy by night ; but his march 

-lying through woods, and his Hghta iailing^hin, 

xh» men lost diehr way ; so that at the approach 

• of mpmmg, ^leyaaw then^selvesinsightofthe^ 

Roman camp, until the enemy drawn out-nAdy 

ta receive them. The vanguard of ho^ anmta 

^t^asDet^. in whiiJi. the Romana had tike ad^ 
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iWiid, when PyrrKvn findiog ^e Msnoe .of the 
vidtogy tunaing; atiH dgaiost hiniii h&d txoce jnore 

.^ecoarse to his ekphante* With tiici9e» ho^ever^ 
the Bom^s were then too well acqu^lloted to 

-£sek any vidn terrors from tiudr appeai1w4e.; a|«d 

.having found that fire was the ino3t eSccMil 

• means to repel them, they caused a misxibmrt^f 
.foalls to be made, composed of &a and rem, 
.ifhich^ being kindled, were thrown amongat them 
as they .approached the ranks. The eiephaoVs, 

• thus r^ndex^ ^ions by ihit fiame^ and as; bokUy 
^.opposed by the soldiers^ could no lobger be 

blight to act ; but fdl baGk:upafii their o>fn 

.army, beanng down the ranks, aiid fiUing sU 
places with terror and confii^on. Thu8,.4ftera 

tlong struggle, victory declared in &vouk of 
Ronie. Pyrrhus, in vain,; sittempted ta atop the 

^flight and the slaughter of his troops ;. he lost 

.not only twenty^diree thousand of hia beat sol- 
diers, but his camp was. also .takeQ» TheociMp.* 

wpation of this Punished a new leason toi'die Ho- 
mans, who were ever open to impnDvenittDt : 

vthay had ibcmeily pitched thcar teats, without 
order f but by the eauunple. before them, .th^ 
were taught to measure out their ground*, and 
fortify the wliole with a trench ; so that many of 
their succeeding mtoiies are to be asoribni to 
their iinproTed method of castrametatiQiw 

Notwithstanding such a signal .and unex- 
pected defeat, Pyrrhus bore ius loaa with un- 
broken courage : hia first care was to secure .a 
retreat, and then to keep i^> the sptritf^ of kis 
allies, with.promiacBoi^better-8ucce8s.for the fh- 
ture. This he did till. he had. tried the utmost 

^ wittit his interest coiild e£fect to funaih out 
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ftriothdr campaign. Howerer, fhi^g all hcypes 
of that frbitless, he resolved to leave Italy, where 
he fetiAd only resolute enemies and fai^le^s aU 
Mes. Accordm^y, calling together the Taren» 
fines, he informed them, that he bad received 
asstiTanees from Greece of speedy assignee, 
and desiring them to "vrait the event ivith 
tranquilfity ; the night foiiowing embiirk- A. C. 
ed his troops, he bade an eternal adieu ^^^' 
to Italy, leaving a garrison at Tarentum, ^. c. 
merely to save appearances, amd to fc^ 4^3. 
his allies from despair.* 

in this manner elided the war with PyiThua^ 
after six years' c6ntinuande ; thtough the wholB 
ef which we find thfe Romans atiting tt nobler 
patt tiian in any former period, ^ideavouring t9 
join the politehcsS of Gretece to the yirttioto a»* 
steritf df their native mmmeils* A spif^itof fm* 
gatity,^ contempt of wealth, and virtuous elnn* 
latioti, had- spread itSeJf over the wholfc senatei 
Fflibtidus.nDt only brought poverty into feshSoil 
ISff his examtple, but piinlslied all approacbes t» 
hiiKury Ivf his audiority as a tnagistrate* 80 
tCrietty were the snmptuary law? enfiyrced by thi* 
gitat man^ trhem censor, that RuffhAts, who hiad 
been twice a ttmsul and once cMctator, was eX'- 
pelled from the senate, and had a mark of in* 
&my put upon his name, for no xKtier ofihice^ 
than being- possessed often pounds of silver f^ati^t 
for the use of his table* By this love of tem- 
perance, and these successes in war, though the 



. * War seems to have been the trade of Pyrrhus :— but af- 
ter many heroic achievements, he was killed by a woman 
who threw a tile on his head from the top of a hoiue as he 

was attempting to take Argos. 
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iadiyidQais were poor> the public wflirich; the 
number of citizens idsQ was increased to above ' 

two hundred thousand men, capable of bearing 
airms ; and the &me of the Romans was so M- ' 

extended, that Ptolemy Philadelphus, . king of 1 

Egypt, sent ambassadors to congratulate their 
fluccess, and to solicit their alliance. 

As for the effeminate Tarentines, who were 
the original promoters of this war, they soon be- { 

gan to experience a worse enemy in the garrison 
that was^left loir their defence, than in the Ro« 
mans, who attacked them from without. The i 

enmi^ between them and Milo, who a»n- 
manded their citadel for Pyrrhus, was become ' 

80 great, that nothing but the fear of their in« 
leterate foes at Rome, could equal it. In thit 
Stress they applied to the Carthaginians^ who 
with a large fleet blocked up the port of Ta- | 

ventam ; so that this unfortunate people, once 
&mou5 through Jtaly, for the elegance of their { 

taste, and the refinement of their pleasures, now 
saw themselves contended for by three different 
armies, without the choice of a conqueror. At 
length, however, the Romans found means to 
bring over the garrison to their interest; after 
which they easUy became masters of the city, 
and demolished its walls, granting the inhabitants 
liberty and protection under their own powerful 
auspices. 
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CHAP. VII. 



Srtm. the Canoneneemeni to the End of the fihi 
Purm War J when the Romam began to acqtdre a 
Tttoritime Jbrce. • 

SOON tiftcr the &11 of Tarentam, R6me be- 
came niistress of all the countrie^n Itaty^ 
from the remotest part of Etruria to m Ionian 
aea, and from the Tfrrhenia^ to the Adriatic* 
But it should be observed, that tliough all the 
Afferent states in. that track lost their inde- 
pendence, they did jot 21A enjoy the same pri- 
vileges ; some wer^^ntirely subjected to the 
Roman laws ; others were allowed to live under 
the original institutions ; and some were tribu- 
tary, and others allies* Some i^;ain enjoyed alt 
the privileges of denizens of Rome ; and others 
were admitted to a right of suf!iage in the eleic- 
tions of the Campus Martius* Those different 
degrees of honour, privileges, and liberty, were 
Ibunded on the different terms granted to the 
conquered,' upon their surrender ; and were af- 
terwards modified or increased, according to 
their fidelity, and the services the^ rendered the 
republic of Rome, to which they had promised 
allegiance* 

Not satisfied, however, with subjugating the 

surrounding nations, the victory over Pyrrhus 

not only gave the Romans reputation sdiroad, 

hat kindled an ambition for foreign conquests* 

iMlThey began alsft to know, though not yet to 

■ ipiCtise, the refinonents of the Greeks ^dTa- 
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rentines, whom they had conquered ^the num- 
ber of their husbandmen diminishe^while, as 
in all states" becoming opulent^ their artisans and 
gentry continually increased. The environs of 
the city were therefore no longer able to furnish 
their growing numbers with com ; and su^lie« 
w^re obliged to be imported from fareign na- 
tions, •f these, Sicily sent by fitr the gr^test 
proportion ; *so that the people beg^n secretly to 
wish for the .possession of a ccnmtry, wWcb had 
for some time servjed as the granary p£-Rome# 

9Co nuods predisposed for cQ9quests» asd 

A. c. backed by power, ,a pretext, to commence 
^S5' y^Qx is seldom. wi«ting> The. Carthaginiam 

U. C. ^^^ *^ ^^ ^^® in^ possession of the 
• 49S^ greatest part of S^jjr, and, i&e the Ror 
mans, only waoAr an oppwtunity of 
embroiling the natives, in order to become masr 
ters of the whdie island. This opportunity now 
offered* tJiero, king of Syracuse, one of. the 
States of the island as. yet unccaiquered, entreated 
their ^4 against the Mamertines, a small inde«> 
pendent district of the same country ; and they 
promptly sent him supplies both by land and 
sea* The Mamertines, on the other hand, to 
ward off impending ruin, put themselves under 
the protection of Rome. The Romans, too 
proud to dignify the Mamertines with the name 
of allies, instead of professing to assist tbem^ 
boldly declared war against Carthage.; alleging 
as a reason, the assistance which, Carriage had 
lately lent to the southern parts of Italy, against 
the Romans* From such contemptible occa- 
sions, anxiously looked for . and eagerly., em- 
braced by both parties, spn^^Ma war» whid^ 
with tbe exception oi a few short interval^ 
ceased not till one of them was hunlbled in the 






<jeikiiis of^ch other's powtrt and either wiH 
d«oede &om un&ir preteuai^is. War is ^yhnrays 
A £ctit]0iis and never a Datura! iU* 

Caitbage was built by a cokmy of Phceoi* 
jeiaii% near the place where T^nis now standi 
•bout ia hufidred and thirty-sevei^ year^befi:)!*^ 
t|he feundation of Rome* By ffateil aovanceay 
it had eJnteoded ks dotninkms all along Uie north«- 
nm coast at Africa, atid vm& m possession also 
fit many of -the imndpal islands in .U^Medi<- 
terranean sea. But its chief strength n^ in its 
Jeets and commerce; by these its riches were 
Jbecmne immense ; and by means of n^ney alone, 
<the citizens were capable of luting and sending 
ibftfa armies to ooni^iMi or to ctiii). However^ 
tite possession of afiliKiice produced its natuml 
consequences ; for as at Home, public emfdioy- 
ments wiere ms^ the reward of ytrtuet and sa#> 
|)erior honour only raised to prorclminence ia 
Jxnl ; so in Cartiiagei the.ser^ral offices Ivhich 
ithe state had to bestow wete venal ; and those 
^ppbo purchased them, only aimed at being re- 
imbursed by all the sordid arts of .pecttl«tbn9 
Thus unequally matched, those two gt^tpo^wers 
began what was caHed tibie iirst Funic war» The 
Carthaginians, possessed of abundance of gold 
tfid stiver, wUchi however, was capable of bdng 
iBidiausted ; the Romans of pieraeverance, par 
tnotism, and a contempt of wealth, which ga- 
diered strength from the occasions that gave 
ibtm birth. 

Hitherto shut iq> in thear own dominions, the 
Romans had bat fittle knowledge of the method 
of transporting an army by sea. Appxus Clau- 
dins was the Sitst who, by mesuQs of a .jfi»l^ 

Vol. V. • 15 
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fleet, 01^ as some ^1 h^ve it, a i|^of timber, 
wafted over a small body of force^^hto Sicily, 
where victory, as usual, was still attendant upon 
the Roman eagles* A league made with Hiero, 
king of Syracuse^ soon after the consul's arrival, 
Jt>egan to inspire the invaders with hopes of exv 
peUing^^e Carthaginians from the island, and 
liecommg masters of it in their turn. But still 
an unsunnountable obstacle was opposed to thei^ 
ambitious views : they had no fleet, or at least 
scar^iyi^ny thing which deserved that title ; 
while^e Carthaginians, being masters of a very 
power^l one, had the entire command at sea, 
and awed all the maritime towns iiHo obedience* 
To obviate this difficulty, sufficient in itself to 
intimidate less resolute t^MRds, the Romans began 
to at^ly themselves to^naritime afilurs: and, 
tbough without shipwrights to build, or seamen 
to navigate a fleet, they parsued their object 
^ith inflexible perseverance* A Carthaginian 
vessel happening to be driven ashore in a storm, 
the model was sufficient to give the Romans 
hopes of building vessels, that might one day 
controul the long-established naval power of 
their rival. Accordingly they diligently set 
about imitating this ship, and on the same plan 
built a hundred and twenty vessels, with amaz* 
ing expedition* But now, although they had 
obtained someth^g like a fleet, they still wanted 
ssdlors to navigate it. The Romans being bred 
up to husbandry or war, .were perfectly igno^ 
rant of maritime affairs ; and the neighbourii^ 
states, whom they had lately conquered, were 
either unwilling to embarl^ or not to be relied 
on. In this exigence, they first taught their man 
to row upon land,' instructing them in the naval 
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laanner olftengagii^, as ifcll bs drcum^tances 
^ould permit) and leaving it to thdr native 
valour to do the rest.' 

With this newly-constructed armament^ the 
consul Duillius ventured to sea ; but he soon 
found that the enemy was every way superior in 
point of sailing, and bringing their vessels into 
^tion. However, the indefatigable spmtofthe 
Romans was not to be subdued ; he finitid out a 
remedy even here, for the improvement of his 
operations, by inventing .sax instrumen^which, 
upon an impulse, of two ships, kept tiiemboth 
grappled together ; so that neither could sepa« 
mte, until die victory, was decided* By this 
mediod, a naval engagement became more like 
one at laud, which gave the Romans the ad* 
vantage ; for when the two n\al fleetis met, 
the Cardiaginians lost fifty of theii^ ships, to- 
gether with the uitdisturbed sovereignty of the 
sea, which they, vdued more. These successes 
were so unexpected by the senate, that Duillius - 
their adnucai was honoured with a signal 
triumph ; and to perpetuate the memory of his 
victory, a hvoA of music was appmnted to at- 
tend him at supper** 

In the mean time, a conflict was carried on 
by Jand in Sicily with various success ; the Ro-9 
naans, aad their enemies, alternately gaining the 
advantage. But the .conduct of both nations, 
jduring the continuance of this war was mmA*. 
festly different. The Carthaginians appeared, 
always murmuring against their generals and 

> .* Whfle Duillius received- such marks, pf regard -from his 
grateful country, Annibal, (he Carthaginian admiral, had 
some difficulty in escaping with life, for solfering himself !• 
hedeftaled. • 
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atdoMlit and ^sodie^iiiM jgrnoAned tbetiL wkb 
deaths ferwtmt4}f8UQce8s». The Eosnans went' 
OH} contented and perseveriili^ «nd seeming^f 
s» cahki under a dc^t, as k«SW when victo* 
lioiBfc Their clatf Mccessesy during the k^ter 
]»rt of die war in SiciSf 9 vmre owii^ tt> the con* 
dttoi and coun^e of the consul Resuluii who 
sohdded the islands Lipam and- Mefita, now 
Maltaw T>he city of Ag^gentom in Sncllyy and 
of Alberia. in Gmica^ wem now dso attecbcd to 
the dbna(pu»is of Rome. 

But tiieae triffing successes were kff no mean^ 
sttfiKcknt to igt^n the sanguine expe^t^ioas of 
the pe<^le } for thoi^ the Carthaginiiw bad 
sttffitred occammal defeats^ y«t thef stiQ con*- 
tinned the most powerful^ and asnt in suppliee 
t0 tiie island at pleasure. T%e' conquest ^r^ 
fere e£ Sicity wa» on|^ to be cAitained by faunw 
b&bQ the power of Cartilage at hoacie. Wltit 
this view the senate resohned to cany l&e war 
into Africa ; and accordingly they sent Kegokie 
and Manfiusy with a fieet of three hiindtied sail, 
te- make the in?a^<»i« Regnhit wa» feckoned 
the most eonstitfiiAftte warrior that Rome coutd 
then produce; he was a preifessfid example of 
{ftfgal msventfj but less austere lo others than 
to himself; he only reprehended those iaul^ 
wl^h he would have died rather thuft have csom- 
li^ttcid : hut his patriotism was gifater tibata hie 
temperaiic6 ; and all the private {Muisions seem- 
ed entingui^ed in lum^ er tiiey weve all swallow- 
ed up in one S^^»^ ruling affection, the l<fvs oiT 
his country. As if he had a presentiment, how- 
ever, of his misfortunes, it was with sotne dif- . 
fipulty he accepted this last commission. He 
even wrote to the senate in the foUowin^f tcrma^ • 
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^mAviaka^ of the chail^ of tte faraier wto 
^ iielidb ny fiibM) a^iountiiig> to six acres, has vob« 
<^bed me of my im^ments of htttfaaoidry, an^ 
^ fled» My presence h therefore necesaafy fe# 
^ the cul^mtion of It, withimt iR^idbt I cannot 
^ potiibty nimntaiKiny wjifeaBd diifak^eiu'' The 
flenMter unmediatBly obviated Aia dlfiicuhy, bff 
tekinj^ the chitfge d? Ids domestic concerns oK 
tiiemsalYes, uid ordered fieguhia to continuq 
lia oommaad. Acooidingly, the two^^^nemla 
9eC sail n^ theu7 fleet, whidi was the greatest 
tibat had ever yet left an Italian port, carrying 
a hundiasd and forty thcawatod menv Theyr 
wtTk met l^ tile Cafthagndans, with a fleet 
m powcrfiil, and men better used to naval a^ 
kS»^ While the fight cxntinned rather ber 
iMeii the ships tN^ the men, l^e C^avthaghiians 
seemed to have the superiority : but whdi the 
Romans came to grappi^ widi them, the difier- 
ence between a mercenary army and one that 
^ilj^ht hr fi^ne, was apparent. The resokiiUon 
of the Roanaiis was crowned with success ; the 
enemy's &eet was di^)eR|ed, and fifity-four of 
ilieir visssels taiien. The consequence of this 
Tietery was ai| immediate descent upon ^ q^ 
<he coasts of Africa, and the capture of 245.* 
the ititgT Clypea ; together with tw^ty ^ 
thousand men who were made prisoners ^' * 
of war. 

The s^iate being informed of these great suc- 
cesses^ and api^^ %o ibr new instructions, com<r 
manded Manlius back to Italy, in order to super^ 
intend the Sicilian war ; and directed that Re- 

fulus should continue lii Africa,* to prosecute 
is ketones there ; but as his consulship was ex- 
{axing, they continued him their geneial, undee 
U 2 




tbe tttie ^ Ftb<mKdL Heppf m the appcvba* 
bdUonofhil countTT, Regulus continued fau sac^" 
eeasesy and led his ibroes akmg.thcf banks of the 
ri^er fiag^ttda* There, whiJe he was waitioig* 
* for the q)pnMdi of the Carthaginians, a serptot 
^ 6f enormous size attacked his men as they ivort? 
Ibr Winter, and took a positioR ais if 'it inteniei)' 
tp gUBxd the banks of the tiTer. It ma m 
hu^red and'twenlif feet' long, with scales isK 
penetrabte to any wtspKjm» &wae. of Ae boldest 
Hoops at first went up txy of^ose its finy, but 
tiiey soon fell victims to thifr rashness, beis^ 
ei^r lulled by its devourijip^ Jcws, or crushed tor 
pieces by the Tcrfumesof its tail. Thepoiabnit 
cos vapour that issued from it is represented aa 
still more formidable; and the mien were aa 
much terrified a|its af^Karance, that they assert- 
ed, they would Bauch more joy&lly hare &oed 
the whde Carthaginian army. For some time 
it seemed uncertain whicdi should remain masters 
fii the riveiu At last, Reguhis was obliged ti^ 
make use of the macUnes ^nptoyed in battery 
ing down the wails oi cities-; and^ notwitln 
stajiding this, the serpent fer a long time witin 
stodd ail his effiwts, and destroyed numbers of 
his men; butrat length, a very Uffge st^e^ 
which was flung from an en^e, iiai^ieoQd . ta 
break its spine, and weakened its motk>a, ifh^^ 
the soldiers surrounded and killed it* Regulus, 
not less pleased with his victory than if he had 
gained a battle, ordered its skia to be sent to 
Rome, and £>r this the senate decreed him an 
ovatioii»* 

* Incredible as die Romax^9Quots of this mooster may, 
appear, its skin was to be seen in the capital till the time of 
rimy ; and therefore the narration it not axiworthy'<Jf a 
^ce in hittory. . ^ 
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Meaimhiie, the €ttrlhaginkli8 iliuiiiie Hiftt the 
RoBiam imte making rapid advances to dieir 
Tery capital, brought oat a considerable amif 
to oppose ibeok. A tettle ensued) in whidi Ciu*- 
tiiage was once laore dtStat^f' and'SOBie of its 
best troops were cut off. This fified them with 
CQBtteitm^on and &may ; and mote than eighty, 
of their towns immediately submitted to die Ro» 
iRMUtis. The ^ifumidiatts, the ancient allies of 
ifte Ctfthagintans, rose against them at the same 
teae, and combined to raimge the country. The. 
praoantS) who fled on every side, floclBed into. 
€;ai<rhage, as to the. only^ plaee- of re&ge ldt» 
aiidiiMroducedndseryaiiidiiuniiie. in ^ scene 
of. ■ coifwplifiatrd distcess, the €arthfiginiiai% de»r. 
stitute of generals at home who had abilities tdi 
oppose the ccmquennv ^^^^ db^gpA to sond to 
Lacedftman, ofiering the Gommand of thdr 
armies to Xantii^s» a general :of great expe* 
neooe, who undertook to conduct -them. At 
the same time, they dispatched some. of the 
prkic^)al men of the state to Reguhis to begi^ 
peace. The Roman general hdd long wished ts» 
terminate the war, and return to his mcdve land*^ 
Anudsl: his mosf 8id.isndid successes^ he / sdtt 
seems to faanre anticipated the most melancholy* 
rev^fses* When the Carthaginians, therdfe^>* 
aiait proposids of peace, he was very much in< 
cltned to come to an acoommodation ; but iiv 
some measure conudering lumaelf as master o£ 
Carthage, he thought it was Ins duty to dictate* 
the terms. These were, that the Carthaginiantt 
should give up the cities they were possesseid of in> 
Sicily and Sardinia ; that they should deliver up. 
all their prisoners without reward, and at the 
same Jime ransom such as had been made b^. 
the E^maris- These and some ^milar coDditioiMi 



wcfef iMVuiifw * uMt tn& vaffnagmiaBEi tHBlfaff 
liiem tbOi n^A, the tnatf tM9 bnkoii wS, and 
bddi ud»Tt9Dinld9r preporedlfv wav« 

• Sjf tiii» thnQ). XaBtippm^ the .iacfldwgqmaH^ 
gentad^ vas andvedy' and imoBcdiaMy set abcmt 
levying' tM dadpitniDg man fer the 9anj hm 
was destined to coananand : iitt aaauBMl the ms^ 
gcBtrates, tKttt thmr faeees tiere faiteito oi^f^ 
8iroiK% not bf the strciigtii of die eatmyy iRtt 
tkr igpmt9SMx al tfaeir own geaenilB ; he ^00** 
Ibie onlfiteqmved a readir obcdieiice to hiaordiiTS/ 
ttidateredthemofaneaafTictQiTv ThendMl^' 
QJitj^' 8B»med once more remed £nm dei^ieiw 
ikncSy bf dac eiiooarageaictrts of &ia. ittnstriciw 
atean^er ; and ao^n, ^m hopmt gaaw ]Qt» coiw 
ideiioa* Thb mm the ^iiit the Grecian geaeml 
wished to iisqaie; and when he ^w them dma 
ripe fer the caagagement, be joffuUf to^ the 
fielfL The foocea oit both aiijea were but lev 
in nundMr ; die C^uthaginian aranf oona 
onlf of tweh« diouaand fo^ and four diousa 
hofw ; tiioae of the: Bmnans of abo»t the same^ 
et nil&er wve, bet adof them iwtenuis. 

• Tht ftaafr dactttnataiiee whioh alarmed RegtK 
Usst '^'^M ^ ^^<^ ^^ enemy altbrthe plan ^dieir 
eocaiapiiicatt and make a new choice of the 
fftHad^ They had hitbexte pnefened the most 
W«ody and rugged plkGeat where dieir c^valrf 
were embarra^ed, and their elqduinta uttevlj^ 
imsevflceabte ; dius shewing a diapoatdon to 
gec«lre diemadves &9m attack rather than act on 
the offienfi&we* They nl>w continually kept in die 
<^ien country; and so harassed die Roman 
army, that at kn^ Regukis wa& obliged to de». 
acend into the j^ain^ ^d cross the river to give 
tbem batUe. The LAcedemomaa. made the 

aUlfid iBa p oai d ott fd hia feacesf he placed 



fail et^^ry in tie .wig* ;: divofeed tlMt ebcaiffitai 
al fffoper mttnab^ bdbjnd thr fine cf Beny^ 
armed infiKntrf ; aad^ bringiog/up the B|^-» 
ancHed . UtKjpt befere, osdenfid ibam ta »dre 
tkEOttgh the litm of in£aait^» after thej hdAdm** 
duu^^ed their weapons* TfaiairaaamfQStmastsrijr 
dtspotttbn, iaid.pi!DTed uae&l to. the BooiaBa m 
SQCcaese&g engagements^ though it was fiOal la 
them in the pneaient* Eornow. bo^^armi^eni^. 
gagingy after along aiid obatmatEL leaislance die 
Bomana weie. overthrowxt wkh dreadfiil fttsaf^ 
t» ; the greatest part of thdr aimf being dc^ 
stto]?edy and Rcgqiiia faimaeff taken priaoner» 

A vidtoty aa great and uneiQKctBd illcd. that. 
iahahitanfB of CiUthwe with naBgovexnabie jot; ; 
they could ncrer su&ientfy satiafy . thamaehea^' 
with gaaii^ on the qonqueata^ thoaigh he waa> 
bet sBUEdl in stature, and of a tidy mmaapfMar^ 
ance. Bnt this &wmrafale dJapcwitioK was taftr 
of short cantinuancCf. for aomi theie adanratioa 
waa turned tn «Eiyy« They Gotdd Mtbear Ia 
oiWe tt> a strai!^;er tliat sisfcty> wlitck ihey woBtci^ 
dniities and virtue to proeure for thenMehaat' 
Xantippus^ wha knew thdr maiigbity^ and whOT' 
never was. much ehited wkh their ficUe prataB». 
was desirous of lesaening teir mdrndence, by 
remo^g the cauae t he ^pcfote leqiiemed' par- 
niasQan ^ Design: hja command^ andi dbured %: 
ship to q)nvey bim tq hia own ommtry^ Thoir 
ingratitude on diia occasion, if historianr aay* 
true, was even^ mow ^sgncaeiid thaa Him 
former jeafapusy and mnsour; fevy foctending^ 
to fiinuflb him with the most hooourabie con* 
y^pokcer the manners had/prtvala oodais tO; 
tkrow him and his compapidBa omefbaiu^ lese 
the. honpur of 4»UalD»g soi feeat a. tktory^ 
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diould I>e ascribed to a stranger. Thus, iht term 
jPunic ^th has been used to signify deceit ; so may 
Punic reward express the basest ii^3;ratitude« 
. But whatever was the fate of Xantippus, the 
affairs of the Cartha^^ans, for some time, went 
on to improve, while those of. Rome seemed to 
he declining. . The remains of the Roman ormy 
were besieged in Clypea, a city on the coast of 
Afiica, which Regulus. had > taken ; and, though 
it was for a while relieved by means of a naval 
victory, under the conduct of . i^milius Paulus, 
yet they were ultimately obliged to evacuate the 
place* S6on after the Romans lost their whole/ 
fleet in a storm ; and Agrigentura, their prin- 
Qpal town in Sicily, vras taken by Karthalo, the 
Carthagiman general* The Romans, with a 
characteristic perseverance^ undertook to build 
a new fleet, which also shared the &te of the 
ibipier: the mariner^, not yet acquainted with 
the Mediterranean shores, ^ve it upon quick* 
sands ; and, soon alter, the greatest part peridi* 
cd in a Bftonn* Thx» fivstrated In every naral > 
attempt, for a while they gave up. all hopes of 
rivalling the Carthaginians at sea, and bent all^ 
thdr attention to the conquest of Sicily ; which . 
they in a great measure effected. 

Fourteen years of disastrous war exhausted f 
file Carthagiman resources, and they again ' 
shewed an inclination for peace, hoping to have * 
better terms than those insisted upon before. 
They therefor resolved to send to Rome to ne- ' 
gociote this bu«ness, or at least to procure an ' 
exchange of prisoners* For thb purpose they ? 
mpposed that Regulus, whom they had now* 
for four years kept in a dungeon, and treated * 
with extreme severity, would be a proper soli*. 
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qi%at» It was hoped> that, being wearkd of 
imprisonment and bondage, he would gladly*" 
endeavour to persuade his countrymen to a dis^ 
continuance of the war, which only prolonged 
his captivity. He was accordingly sent wi A 
their ambassadors to Rome, but wi^ a promise, 
previously exacted from him, to return in case 
of being un/;uccessful. To this he consented, 
and set out on his embassy with a determination 
how to act. 

When arrived at the gates of Rome, Regulus 
refused to enter them. " I am," said he, " no 
^ longer a Roman citizen, but a Carthaginian 
" slave : the senate always gives audience to 
** strangers without the gates." His wife Marchi 
came to meet him, and ' presented to him his 
two children ; but this wretched parent fixed his 
eyes on the ground, and rejected their caresses. 
The senate being assembled, and Regulus ad- 
mitted into their presence with the Carthaginian 
ambassadors, thus addressed them : '< Conscript 
<* fathers, a slave of the Carthaginians, I come 
'^ from my masters to obt£an a peace, or at 
^^ least an exchange of prisoners." He would 
have retired during the debate : the senate press- 
ed him to remain, but he refused till ordered to 
do so by the ambassadors. 

Whilst the elders of the senate gave their 
opinion,' he kept his eyes steadfastly down, tiU it 
was his turn to speak, when he thus began: 
^^ A slave at Carthage ; at Rome I am free, and 
^ freely I shall speak." He then proceeded ^to 
prove it not the interest of the republic to msJse 
peace. " The &rces of Carthage," said he» 
^ are exhausted. You have been but once con* 
^ quered, and that - once through my &ult» 
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«<TviiMi ikull MetfiHtt» hm tioUf itepaifcxl: 
^«<^hUst tlie CfttthagufiMkB faa^e ao often been 
<< beaten ^M they seafcely tbre meet a BeiAaii. 
«< Thenr finatices a^ to ead&awfted* tiiief can bo 
« longer pajr Uioae mercaenaiits wlio are their 
.^4^faief ^trc^b* It is fhenefere ray advice to 
^ {mnme the war more ^goroualy ^nm eveiw 
« As ibr the esxhange of {xnaonerst aonoiigst flie 
^ officers tn your liand% many who are 'stili in 
«tbe prime of life, may. yet be of -aerwce ^ 
^ thdr ' country. In ^le few yeai^ I have to 
^^expect of life) Ai those few useless, whae 
^ can you hc^e fer froAi a man who allowed 
^hims^ to be conquered, and laden with 
« irons." 

"We arc not told if it was debased in the se* 
iiate, whether some of the interests of the r&- 
' pMic ought not to be ceded to save the gene«- 
Jtoas captive. Some senators, however, were 
•ager to prove, that he was under no obligation 
to return to Carthage, and fulfil an engage^ 
noBttt exacted by force. The ponfifex Maidmus 
iumaelf declared it as his opinion, that he might 
ttmain at R(»ne without incurring the guilt of 
^qory. But to ^z, decision vtMdlk he thought 
•QJurkNts ta his hcmour and his courage, he in*> 
dignantly replied, ^ Though I am well acquunt^ 
^ ed with the tortures which await me at Car- 
^ ttege, I prefer thcBHi to an act, which would 
f< cover me with infemy in my tomb. It is my 
^ iduty to return, and for all else, kt the gods 
^ provide." The pressing intreaties of the senate 
and people wei« unavailing, and feanng lest he 
iribould be aflEected^ he woukl neither see his wife 
oar chiidran, and quitted his cotmtiy with dry 
oyea and an unmoved countetianfie, whiiBt the 
surrounding beholders were melted intq tears. 



Yet after sill, wtet ought we tb think of tbfe . 
peofxle and their senate, who, with oi\e word, or 
a sacrifice oT some one advantage, might have 
4saved so magnanimous a citizen from torture 
'and from c^ath, and yet remained ii^exible? 
/And what also can we think of the republic of 
Carthage, who suffered and orckined the most 
i?espectable and honourable of men to expire in 
the most dreadful agonies* After having plung- 
ed him into the obscurest dungeon, he waa 
^akeu out to be exposed to the burning rays of 
•an African shu, his eye-Hds being first cut off; 
lie was then enclosed in a box pierced with 
iron spikes, in which he expired. On the other 
tiand, the senate of Rome delivered their prin- 
cipal prisoners to his wife Marcia, who, by her 
orders, suffered a slow death, in tortures like 
Ihose inflicted on her husband :— -acts of revenge 
and retsdiatioh alike detestable, for which those 
«who rule in every government where they take 
l^ace ought to-be made responsible, or posted 
up to infisimy by posterity I 

Both sides now took up arms with more than 
'former animosity* The <Romans, who were in- 
^xible in their purposes, although tliey bad so 
^nany times been wrecked at sea, and had lost 
such numbei's of their bravest troops on that 
dement, once more fitted out a fleet, and again 
iMd de^ance to Carthage. It seemed, however^ 
tn if fortune was resolved to baffle their man*' 
1«fflie attempts ; for, by the bad conduct 
of Claudius Pulcher, the consul, and a A. C« 
succession of disasters, their fleet was de- *37« 
stroyed like all the fcnmer, and the Romans 
seemed drained of every resource to equip a new 
one. In consequence of tiiis misfortune, the^^ 

Vol. V. X 
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were obliged to abstsdn for seven y^rflrorii' all 
naval pi^eparations. But their spirit was not to 
be broken; they determined to build another 
fleet, and to try their wayward fortune once 
more on the unstable element. At length their 
perseverance was crowned with success, and one 
victory followed on the back of another. Fabius 
Buteo, the consul, shewed them the way, by de- 
feating a large squadron of the enemy's ships ; 
but Luctatius Catulus gained a victory still more 
complete, in which the power of Carthage was 
almost annihilated at sea, by the loss of a hux»- 
dred and twenty ships, according to the lowest 
computation. This loss so humbled the Car- 
thaginians that they sued for peace, which Rome 
thought proper to grant; but still inflexible in 
its demands, exacted tlie same conditions which 
Regulus had formerly offered at the gates of 
Carthage. It was finally stipulated, that they 
should lay down a thousand talents of silver, to 
defray tbe charges of the war ; and should pay 
two thousand two hundred more in ten yeara* 
time ; that they should quit Sicily, with all the 
neighbouring islands ; that they should never 
make war against the allies of Rome, nor come 
with any vessels of war within the Romasi do- 
minions ; and lastly, that all the prisoners and 
deserters should be delivered up without ransom* 
To these severe conditions the Carthaginians 
.were obliged to submit after a contest of twenty- 
four years ; which, in some measure, had draio- 
ed both, nations of every i^esource to renew hos- 
tilities, even had the inclination remained. 
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Fnm the End of the first Punk War to the Temu" 
nation of the Second* 

'T'HE war whkh was just concluded, had been 
•*■ conducted <m the part of the Carthaginians 
in a great meaBure by Hamilcar, who displayed , 
Angukr courage^ fmidence and abilities, and 
cRily sunk at last in the common misfortunes of 
Ms country* Such was his enmity to Rome, tliat 
he ^d not even suffer it to die with him, but 
entailed k as an inheritance in his son, the il- 
lustrious Annibid* The Romans too, though 
completely victorious, entertained no less an- 
tipafliiy against the rival state which still ex- 
isted in such strength as to jus^y a consider- 
able i^are of jealousy and circumspection. How- 
ever^ it was necessary they* should respire after 
so long a t<»lAict ; uekI in six years after the 
p^ce with the Carthaginians, the temple of 
Janus was shut, for the second time since ^ q 
the foundation ol the city. The Romans 229. 
beings thus in friendship with all nations, 
had an opportunity of cultivating the arts U- ^* 
of peaces they now began to cherish a ^'9« ' 
ta&te for poetry, the first liberal art which rise$ 
in every civilized nation, and the first also thai 
decays in an advanced state of society. Hitherto 
they hAd been entertained only with the rude 
di^Ueries of buffoons ; and in the sports called 
Fescennon^ a fow debauched actors invented 
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their own paits, while raiileiy a&d smut iup« 
plied the place of humour. To these a tom-^ 
position of a h^W J^nd succeeded, deno^ 
minated satire. This was a kind of dramatic 
poem, in which the follies of the great were 
made an object o£ derision to the Tuigur* Aftef 
these came tragedy and cam^y^ both borrowed 
from the Greeks ; and, indeed, the first dra- 
matic poet of JRome, whose Mmie was Iiviu» 
AndrcHnci^ was , born m Greece. The instaAC 
the higher species of eompo^tioii a{^>et»ed, thi»' 
great people reflected thek fiMrmer impurities, 
with cUsdam. From, this penod they iaboui«d. 
upon the Gfcckn models and) though tik^- 
were never able to rival tk&at musters m dsuma*^: 
tic e<»nposkion^ they soon surpassed t\mm i» 
many of the more soo^zhiof^ kind* of verse» Ele^. 
giae, pastoral, and didactic poetry, beg^ to m^ 
aame new b^mties in the Romaa brng^uage ; andr 
satire, not thai mde kkid of dialoguji' already 
mentioned^ b«t a nobler sort^ invented \^ L^tei^ 
Ihmy waa ail Iheir own* 

But white they wete ikm cnMsvating the arta^ 
of. peace, they wefe not negMgent in makinft^ 
fresh preparati<»ks for war* The lUyriaAs wer« 
the first people upon . whom they tsied thw^ 
strength, after an into^alof eig^t years' peasa^ 
That nation^ which had long plundmd the m^-' 
chants <tf the Mediterranean with impunity, ^ 
were impetted by their evil geni»a t» makede*^ 
predaticMQo upon some of the tradini^ ^bjfcta.Qf 
Rome* This being complmned of to Teutafi 
tbe queen of the country, instead of granting 
redress, she (ordered the amhasaador wiio wa«> 
swt to demnnd vestiMion, to be. murdered* A^ 
war ensued, in which the Romans were justly 



Titbiioiis $ mkMli titt aifrie t0M»>t<m: lAuv 
frnd^Mtf to thtfdcttnuliy aad^pcneeattetaoiw 

tpf was ceded tcy Rome ; a yeisaif tillAiie wMisfi^t 
Acitc^ fter fhe i^»t^ aixd-a f^fohRMoft uddttd, tlia& 
Hitt iBflletiis ^Rmld not sail, beyond th0 i4i«P 
lilSMi^ with inofe Ikak P9m bark% and tho^eiBoK 
equipped ibi* Waf« 

The Gatritf wet« the nrtt ftto^le <liil» filt tte 
tei9i»rs el Ho^e. Stf^^KMnn]^ a ittti* of yeaoe^ 
when Ife^avfitiies wei^e (K^batidRidy d [HOper teason* 
Ump tietr iMip^fd^, tbb |««ba»etis ^|i(ie(^ eel-' 
IMed fi«s(fi fot^es fretb bejfiMtfd th# Alpty aa^ 
entei^ Etmria^ trasied att>wi>ib ite end s^^avi^ 
tiR they cadw witi^ abou^ ti»ee day's jdanief 
af Ronie* A-pmier and a GOfisul weMf seac uy 
fppbde tUs^My and bemf^ aoW kiettoelod u» IM 
vmpFom^ Btt^ ^i ^f^tj ikef vttpseinided fho 
Gauls^ wM itilL retailed their i^iraMtA diiodetf 
el fighdng. In vaki those haiidy troo{»^ wto 
had Nothing .bftttheli* ce^rage to ^teei tha»^ 
fonned two fronts^ to appast theiv adrevsai^es i 
dlei^ ttApietecfeid bo^es' asid ondkciplBied forcea 
were unable to M^lhetiEaid the shock of wet ene^ 
Tttf eoHafiletely «nkied^ and sl^ll^ ki m^itavy 
rreHiCkiiisf A drea^V t^ttaage easiied) when 
forty tfatofisaiid iHen were kSled, ai^ tei^ thoiisaiid 
taken prisonera^ Tkis^ victory wtis fcfiowe^ by 
another gained over thenkby Mai^elltis, ifi which 
he killed VtridencMtfusy thel^kilig^ with his <Mlr 
hAin^ alid gained the third royal spoils wliieM 
had yet been obtyned by a Romaiv* Theee ett^ 
guests forced the Gauds fie beg a peaee^ #ie eoMw 
(Monsp of wfaieh served greasy to enlarge the 
bounds^ of the empire^ ; though cert»inly tM"U 
strengthen its bemerson'that side* 

X9 ' - •■ 
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• A fteakecemoi^ wul one WonA^: of the RUr 
msai mmm$ soon offered to renew .^leir militarfi 
qpenttioQs. The CarthBginmsy who only made, 
fr lieace because they vmre no longer aide to con*-: 
tUme the war^ Uxik the e^'Ue^t q>portiipUy of. 
violating. the treaty: they beai^ied Saguntum^ 
a cily- of Spain^ whiph had been in allianee 
with Rome ; and) though warned to desiat, pr^n 
ei^euted th^ operations with vigour* Ambas* 
i^ora were sent) in consequence^ firom Rome; 
ta Cartbigc^ comj^atntng of the infraction of 
HumF aitkleS) and n^uiring that Annibal, . the 
C^aff^haginian general) who hsd advised ^tbis. 
xxieasore^. shoiiiid h^ delivered up* This demay^ 
being refused) the ambassadors beg^n to per- 
^eiye^Uietr inclinations £[>r a rupture ; and one of 
tb^m holding out the skirt of his robe, as waa, 
thti custom) told the Carthagi|»ian ministry, that 
h$. brought them peace or war, on which they 
«(%ht decide according to Uieir inclination^, 
Xhey desired him, with the mos^ perfect in^if* 
iejj^nce) to determine for them ; to which he re- 
plied, ^' Then let it be war;" and thus leaving 
the assembly) n^tumed to Ronie* 
^A. C ^^ being thus again declared bc>- 
i ^s* tween these great rival powers, the Cai»- 
'V. C. ^^^gi^i^s truked the command of their 
.'^'43/ army to Annibal, the son of Hamil-^ 
t car, their f<msaer general* Annibal had. 

\fe^ i made the swom foe of Rome, . almost 
{torn his ,ia£cuicy ; for while only nine years of 
agey his fatUec having performed a sacrifice^ 
brought him before the aitar, and obliged him 
to l^e an oath, that he never would be in frieud^ 
^j^ with the Romans, nor desist from q^fjosi^g 
their power, w^ile life and opportunity ^owed} 
until he or they should i^^no more* , " . 



% In those temit -b^ ftwone, Mui'h« mm fiutii&l 
to his eogag^ment. On ids fimt a{q^eanaice in^ 
the field) he united in his own peraon the mcMtr 
SBsaterly mediod of comHwnding, with tb» 
n«st perfect obedience to his supemra. Thus; 
he was equally beloved by his generals and by; 
the troops he was i^ipcftnted to lead. He was. 
possessed of the greatest courage . in opposing;^ 
danger) and the greatest presence of nund in, 
obviating it. No £ikti^e was able to subdue his 
body) nor -any misfortune to break his sjHrit: 
^ually padent of heat sind cold, he <mly took. 
sustenance to cpnt^t nature, and not to gratify 
\as appetite. His seasons for repose or l^Uxmr; 
were never regular or fixed : he was always; 
ready when difficulties or his country demanded 
his aid. He was frequently found stretched <m 
the gipund among his sentinels, covered only 
with a watch coat. His dress differed in nothing;; 
from the most ordinary men of his army, ex* 
'c^t that he affected peculiar elegance in his 
horses a^ armour. . He was the best horseman 
and the swiftesjt runner of his time* He was, 
ever the fixremost to engage, and the last to rsr 
treat ; he was pmdent in his designs, whiclt 
were extenuve ; and ever fertile in expedients to. 
perplex his enemies, or to rescue himself from, 
dangert He was experienced, sagacious, pro- 
Yident, and bold. Si^ch were the valuable qua^ 
Hties of this illustrious soldier, who is univer* 
sally allowed to be the greatest general of an- 
tiquity. On the other hand, he was cruel and 
faithless ; without honour, without religion ^ 
and yet possessed the art of simulation to such a 
degree, that he assumed the appearance of them^ 
all* From such a soldier and politician, the 
Carthaginians jusUy formed the greatest eoL* 



]iec^(k>n»; mA Iris ftAhiy ^i| fi nfa » ttMlf 
dfker^ ddtififtneid their origiMtf 4 fpM o H of hk^ 
albffi<$e9« Btft he soem gate pMii&k c»f a Mifi^ 
ilM^ extensive gei^^fkan th^ had evcrgif4«0» 
Mitt eredft (bf. Hvfing o^ r -i i m A\ Sffaitf, aaMi 
levied a }arge arfny dP tarifDM lang^tniges midl 
m^m, he reselved €& emtf • t^ war Ma ltsd)*f 
ii» the Bdman^ had fe^lbite eaitied it fhto die do^ 
AniHons of CMihage^ For this pftiipoa^, Uttkvifig' 
Harnie^ whh a iMif&ciietit? kifec t» guaml hk c6tiy 
qiieaft in SjNm, he cressed the Pf fieneaiv motiflw 
ukkst itt GatAy mtk m^ army ^f fifty thcitMaiid 
foot and iitm thousand horse* He quidily tra*' 
versed th^t eoctntry, though ffifc^d i^ith natiotitf 
that irenc! hii^ decfared eAettii<^. ^ vain iM 
ftir^sts and rivers hiterposed^ difficoltks m hk^ 
way i in tv^tt the Rhone, wHK its ra^ etirreMf 
alid ita banks* covered with enemies^ or ^e^ 
Dura) branehe4 out into numberlesa channels^ 
o^^sed his mareh ; he passed them all w}th«A>i^ 
dhmnted spiik, and ifi- ten days aririved at the* 
fcot of the Aips, over which* he deterttmied to 
explore a new paessage inCo Italy* It was in the 
Aidsff oi iinnfer, when this^ as t on i s hi ng piro^^ 
Was^ fermed. The season acMed new horrarii Cof 
ib^cene, wfkich* nature had airea%- crowded ^fir 
ebjecta of disraay. The prodigious^ height aildl 
trefaeadous steepntess of the monnt^ns, oBpptt# 
with snow ; the nide cottages that seemed td 
hang upon the sides of the precipices ; the catScf 
and even die wdd beasts^ sdff wi^ cold, or en-' 
raged' with* fiumne ; the people bart)aroQS and 
fierce, dressed in skins, with long shaggy hair f 
presented a pietnre diat would have impressed 
ordinary spectators with astonishment and teN 
for. But nothing was capable of sufodi^ung the 



liiLvio^ hutsgiiDd Ids ^ma$f he undevtiook ta* 
l«ad them, up tike ttdcn of ^5e» mOiKitami am« 
noting bi» wridien hf tKe v^^xnme that thejr- 
weve now: scalinf » noit Usui writs of Itatfy bat •( > 



' The Cirtkaginians, hxrmfeTf in lUi naid^> 
had numbM>lcM and onfefeaeco calamitiea to* 
esconnter r theintcnaeiiefla of the cold^ the hd^ht 
of the ptidipkesy the amoothneaa of the tee, \mt 
above aU, the oppositioa of the iinhaUitanta^whO' 
anayed them from above, smd' roiled dovnhuge 
rocks upon them in their maxch, all contrfbHtM' 
to diapint the. annj^ aftd to impede their pro- 
greas.. At lettgthi. after nine 4^ painfU 9Md' 
iatterrupited. zact^U Haliiiibid ^^aitied the top of. 
the mouDtain% where iie fajoicBd hia ^el^ccay: 
by shewing them the chanaAg andfeitik valwl 
of Iialf, whidb were stretched out heneayi* 
Here he alknred a two^ys' reaptle) and then 
prepurod to deeoend :*-<«t work ef mioK danger 
even- than' the foeaaer* Pradigloiis quantides of 
8DOW hannBg latety fidle% aa man)^ wete swal<t' 
loved «p IB it|. aa had b^ie been destroyed .by> 
tke*enem|b Every new advance seemed bttt <lo^ 
iacrease the daaigei^.tUl, at lasl^ he casM to tbr 
verge «f a precipice atiove ^nee hundred yafda; 
perpeadicnlary which seemed nftteHy impaasa* 
lie* It wiaa thai that despabr^appeaied in t^erp 
fiskoe. but Hannibal's ; for. he adll lamamsd inn:. 
shaken. His first object was to endeavour by 
a • ditmioiis coursey to find a more commodiotis 
passage. This only increasmg his difficulty, he- 
resolved to undertake levelling the rock. To 
e^ectuate this> great numbers of large treeai 
were felled ; and a l»ig^ pile miaed itgainst iV 



said set on fiie. The rock being thus heated. 
Bays livy, was softened by vinegar,* and « 
way opened, through which the whole army 
might safely pass. Afbsr t)iis ^no obstacles of any 
conipara^^ moment octurred i for as he de* 
scended, the Tallies between the mountsdas. be- 
oame morfe fertile ; so that the cattle found pas- 
ture, and the aolt^ers had tdtne to repose. Thiis^ 
at t^e end of fifteen days spent in crossing the 
Alps, the Carthaginian found himself in the 
phuns of Italy, wiSii about half his army remain* 
mg ; the rest having ^ed of the cold, or were 
cut off. by the natives. 

No sooner was it toown at Rome, that Hanni^' 
tial, at. the head <^ a fonnidable.army, was 
crosmrig the Alps, in order to invade their do* 
mimons,; than v&e senate sent Scipio tojqipose 
him, as a general on whom : they placed tiiieir .' 
greatest dependence* Scipio, being desirous of* 
making his {ninc^al effort before Hannibal's army 
was recovered §roat the foitigues of their marclv- 
brought up his forces and f^tacked him. nesr> 
Ticinium. The engagement was for some time 
4piibtfol ; but a party of J^fumidiaB horse wfaeeU, 
ing round, attai^oed the Romans in theroac;; 
aiid at last obliged them to retreat with considbivi 
acble loss. The consul was wounded in the be* 
ginning of the fight, and woidd have foUen into 
the hands of. th^ enemy, had not his son Scipioy 
afterwasds aumamed > Afincanus, exposed him** 

. * The iDoderns in g«n«ral treat tliia ap|ilicatic»i of vmegiu- 
ai'.a fable ; and when we reflect on the difficulty of finding a 
sufficient quantity of this article for his purpose, it may weH ' 
^vfc a degret, of scepticism to the most credulous reader. 
HannibaV, however, with incredible labovr made his way 
^er Jthe Alps ; aB^ithat ift'enoughi ^ . . . : 



self in the hottest part of the e^^efaftent, aiftl 
-saved his Other's life, at the hazard of his own* 
Annibal, being thus victorious in the first on- 
.set, took the most prudent precautions to in- 
crease his army ; giving orders to Mago, his 
.geneitd of cavalry, when he ravaged the cottn- 
.try, always to spare the possessions of the GailH» 
yMit his depredations were exercised solely upon 
those of Rome* This partial distinction charmed 
that simple people ; they declared fi>r him in 
grG»it numbers, and flocked to his standard with 
alacrity; 

Sempronius, the other consul, resolving to 
repair the injury sustained by his colleague ; 
and perceiving that the continual defection of 
the Gauls increased the strength of the Punic 
viintiy, determined to give battle the firfet <^por- 
.tunity. Ahnibal' was inspired with equal resd- 
•lution to come to a *decisive engagement ; and 
both armies soon met upon the banks g£ the 
river Trebia. The Carthaginian general being 
no stranger to the Roman impetuosity, of which 
iie frequently availed himself, had sent off a 
body of a thousand horse, each with a foot sol- 
dier behind him, across the river^ to ravage the 
enemy's country, and provoke them to engaged. 
The Romans quickly attacked this party, which 
intentionally giving way without a conflict, took 
the river, and were as eagerly pursuejl by the 
.consul* It was not, however, till his army had 
landed upon the opposite bank, that he perceived 
himself half conquered already ; his men being 
^tigued with wading up to their arm-pits, and 
quite benumbed by the intense coldness of the 
water. But it was now too late to retire; for 
Annibal came pouring down with his forces^ 



ftesk and tigomus, sb* that tlie iiaitle >ooh be- 
came general* The donrage of the Romai:is for 
a witfle viihstidod eveiy disadvantage) stod kq»t 
the ^Gtovy in auspense ; b<it they soon foai^ 
^mselves attached also in the vear by a party 
of home, which the CaKHha^ian g^earal ha4 
Jaid in axnlMsh, to be ready for the occasion. 
At length, a totfd rout ensued | twenty^dx thoii- 
smd of die Romans were either killed by thfe 
-enemy, ^r drowned in attempting to repass the 
''T!>ebta* A body of ten thousand men alone 
survived ; who, finding themselves enclosed on 
&/ety fflde, broke despertttely through Ae ene- 
my's ranks^ and fought, retreating^ till they 
were Deceived within ti^e fiiendly walls of Fift- 
een^. 

The loss of these two battles only served to 
^crease the resoludon of i^nibal, and the vigi- 
^aict of Rome* Preparations for the ensuing 
campaign were caotied on with greater vigour 
than before ; and the Carthaginian general, find- 
ing himself in a condition to chasige the seat of 
the war, resolved to approach Rome, by march- 
ing into Etruria» There were two ways for ao- 
^eiMnplishing this design : one, more tedious, 
but secure ; the other, which was shorter, led 
through the marshes, caused by the inundations 
of the river Amo* He chose the latter; and 
all the former fetigues of the Carthaginian army 
were nothing, compared to their sufferings here. 
They were forced to march three days and nights 
Successively, up to the knees in water, without 
aleep and without rest ; the hoofs of the horses 
came off in their passage, while the. beasts of 
burthen that carried the baggage, unable to- 
support the fotigue, werp left dead in the mud* 



Amiibal, riding upon an d^f^i^, w^i^ wa» 
the only ope left alive, felt all the copiplicated 
distress of his own situation, and that of hi& 
army. His health had been impaired in the 
preceding spring, and having tlien an inflani-; 
mation in his eyes, by his present fatigues he. 
lost the sight of one of th^m entirely. At last, 
howeyer, he arrived upon .dry .ground, where he. 
was informed, that Flaminius, the consul, was 
encamped near Aricia, waiting the arrival of 
the other consul with rein^rcements from 
Rome. One of Annibal's chief excellences in 
war, was the care he took to inform himself oC 
the temper and disposition of the generals who 
oppqsed him ; apd £nding that Flaminiu^ was 
i*ash and overbearing, elated with his past suc- 
cesses, and presuming with regard to the future, 
he resolved to bring him to an engagement before 
his colleague should join. Seeming therefore to 
take no notice of the army which lay in the direct 
road towards Rome, he made a diversion on one 
side, and marching onward, as if to besiege -the 
capital, ravaged the whole country in a terrible 
:^anner, with fire and sword* Flaminius,' as 
was expected, could not tamely bear to see an 
insulting enemy laying every thing waste before 
him, but burned for the engagement. It was in 
vain that he w.as advised by the senate, and his 
confidential friends, to use caution, and not to 
let the enemy's insults provoke him to an un- 
equal combat. He immediately ordered his 
troops to march, the officers foreboding their 
future danger, while the soldiers were rejoicing 
in the courage of their gener^j and indulging 
their hopes* of success, rather than considering 
the reasons which they had to inspire them. 
Vi)L. V. Y 
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Aimibal iwte with hits arm^, iti ihtiifne wlicii 
Plaminius came out to engage hinij by the tefce* 
of Thrasymene ; near to which was a chain of 
ftiountains, and between these and the lake^ a 
narrow passage, leading to a valley, embosomed 
in hill^ It was upon these hills that he di»> 
posed his best troops, and it was into this valley 
that Flaminius led hi& men to attack btm« A 
disposition every way so favourable for the 
Carthaginians wad also assisted by acddent ; 
for a mist rising from the lakej prevented the 
Bomans from seeing their enemies ; white the 
army upon the mountains, beii^g above itS' in* 
fhienoe, saw the whole disposition of their dppd-i 
nents. The fortune of the day Was sufch a» 
mi^t be expected from the conduct of the two 
generals ; the Roman army was broken, and 
slaughtered, almost before they could perceive 
the enemy that destroyed them. About j^ q. 
fifteen thousand Romans fell in the val- ao4- 
ley, and six thousand more were obliged 
to yield themselves prisoners of war. • In this 
general cams^e, the brave but unfortunate Fla- 
minius did all that courage could inspire to sav* 
his army ; wherever the enemy was most suc- 
cessful, he flew with a chosen body of his at- 
tendants to repulse them: at last despairing. of 
victory, and unwilling to survive a defeat, he 
jBung himself alone into the midst of the enemy, 
and was killed by a Gaulish hx)rseman, who 
pierced his body with a lance. Annibal, after 
the battle, kept the Roman prisoners, but ci- 
villy dismissed those of the Latins; and' willing 
to give the consul an honourable interment j 
sought his body amongst the slain^ but it could 
liot be recognized in such a mass of carnage. 



« XJfmi tiie iie>«ra of tbia defeat at Spme^ a&er 
the general consternation was somewhat con>- 
posed, the senate^ upon mature deliberation^ re- 
solved to , elect a commander with absolute au* 
thority, in whom they might repose their la^ 
hopes, and entm confidence. Their choice fell 
4ipon Fabius^M,a^mu3, a man of approved cou- 
rage, but wffla a ha]^y mixture of caution, less 
lascinated with the glare of success, than the 
consciousness of deserving it. This veteran comr 
fnander, thus invested with the supreme dignity^ 
net forward with what forces he was able to 
mise, but with no intentions of fighting an en^ 
my which he knew to be more powerful thaa 
jbimself. Before he assumed the command, he 
liad wdsely concerted his measures, and to them 
lie sl^ictiy adhered during all the ensuing cam- 
ffiogns. He was sensible that &e only way to 
iiumble the Carthaginians at such a distance 
fyita homey waatath^ by harassing them than 
b^ iighting. For this purpose, he always en>- 
€fanped upon .the highest grounds, inaccessible 
io the enemy^ jcavalry. Whenever they dc*- 
camped, he likewise took a new position, watdb- 
isd tlteir motiotis, sthutened their quarters, and 
cut off their supplies. It was in vain that Annt< 
bal used every stratagem to bring him to a battle ;; 
ihe caucus Ronian, thence sumamed Cunctft- 
tor, still kept aloof, contented with seeing his 
AOemy, in somie measure, defeated by delayw 
^nnibal percdving that his adversaries had sd- 
4ered their plan txf operations, tried his usual 
jarts to render Pabius despicable in the eyes of 
Ids own army. He sometimes, therefore, braved 
liim in his camp ; sometimes wasted the country 
fDuad him ; talkcsd of his abilities with coo- 
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lempt ; aod, in all his incursions, spared the ^ 



possessions of Fabius, while those .of the other 
-RGfinans were plundered without mercy. 

These Punic arts were not wholly unsuccess- 
ful : the Romans began to suspect their general, 
either of cowardice or treachery ; and a slight 
action that ensued soon after, gave strength to 
their suspicions: for Annibal, designing to 
march for the convenience of forage, to a plate 
called Cassinum, was, by the mistake of his 
guide, conducted towards Cassilinum, where he 
found himself in a close country, hemmed in on 
every side- Anxious, however, to draw all the 
advantages he viras able from his situation, he 
ordered his cavalry to pillage the country round, 
which the Roman army, still in view, beheld 

-from a neighbouring hill. Annibal knew that 
•his depredations wouki excite tl^m to a desire cf 

. revenge ; but it was in vain they urged their 
phlegmatic general to lead them down upon the 
enemy. Fabius still kept his post, contrary tP 
all the entreaties of his men, and even the ex- 
postulations of Minucius, his master of tbe 
•horse. 

It was now found, however, that the prudent 
Roman began to turn Annibal 's own arts against 
iiim: he had enclosed that genei^ among 
mountains where it was impossible to winter; 
and yet from which it was almost impracticable 
to extricate his army, without imminent dangers 
Jn this exigence, nothing but one of those stra- 
tagems of war, which great men only are capa- 
pie of foi*ming, could save him : he ordered a 
number of small faggots and lighted torches to 
^e tied to the horns of two thousand oxen, which 
he had in his camp, and directed them to be 
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Mit!a tBwafds the eneiiif • These tossing tfad^ 
heads, and runnhig up tiie sides of the moun* 
lam, seemed to lil the whole neighbouring 
ferest with fire ; while the sentinels who were 
placed to guard the approaches of the mountaini 
seeing such an uncommon appearance advancing 
towards their posts, fell b^k in consternation^ 
soppcMung the whole Ikidf of the enemy was in 
arms to overwhelm them* By this stratagem^ 
Annibal found an opporttaiity ct drawing off his 
army, and escaped through the defiles beneath 
tbe hills, with considerable damage however to 
his rear ; and though Fabtus had conducted him- 
self in this alTair with the prudence and conduct 
of the most consumomate general, he could not 
prevent the murmurs of his army, who began to 
charge him with ignorance in war, as they had 
foiinerty impeached his valour and fidelity. 

Nevertheless, Fabius, no way solicitous t6 
quiet the murmurs, either of his army or of the 
dtizens, returned to Homie, in order to raise 
money to ransbm some Roman prisoners whom 
Annibal ofifered to release ; but in the mean 
time hb gave instructions to Minucius, his mas- 
ter of the hol'se, to abstain from giving the ene* 
my battle, upon any occasion whatsoever. Mi^ 
fiucius, however, who now began to entertain 
the same opinion of the dictator, with the rest of 
the soldiers, little regarded his instructions ; but 
venturing out against the Carthaginislns, skir* 
mished with such success, that, by universal 
<^nsent, he was made equal in power to the dic- 
tator, both generals being appointed to com* 
txiand, each his own part of the army. Thus 
possessed of equal power, Minucius began to 
nbandon the prudent plan, kid down by Fabius* 
Y 3 
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Instead of keei»ng on the tops of iht tnountunSf 
he now drew down his part of the rnmy into the 
plain, and offered the enemy battle. Tltts was 
the dispoMticsi that Annibal had long 'wished 
for> and) pretending to be very earnest in taking 
possession of a hiil which commanded the camp 
of the Romans^ he drew the eyes of idl to diat 
quarter, while he fermed an ambuscade. on the 
other, side, with orders to saUy forth, in the 
midst of the engagement. The Romans ac- 
cordingly made a mo^ vigorous attack upon the 
Carthi^;inians, who had taken possession of the 
hiil, while new reinforcements were sent from 
either army. At last^ AGnucius drew out his 
legions, and the engagement became generah 
It was then that the superior conduct of the 
Carthaginkm commander was discovered; foP 
the men who were placed in ambush sallying 
hvth upon the rear^ began to throw the whole 
Roman army into concision, and nothing leas 
than a total defeat threatened to ensue. In the 
mean time, Fabi^s, who was just returned horn 
Rome, after soliciting an exchange of priaonesi) 
and after selUng all his little patrimony to raise 
a sum which he was denied by the senate, to n 
pay their ransom^ reached his army, while Mi* 
nuciuswas in this desperate situation. He did 
"not long hesitate upon the course he should pur- 
sue y but lalling upon the Cartliaginians, at onee 
ato|^>ed the flight of the Romans, and obstructed 
the encmy*s pursuit. - Annibal now perceived 
that the cloud which had so long hovered upon 
the mountains, at last broke upcm him in a 
storm ; he was u)btiged» therefore, to command 
a retreat ; while Minuctua was so sensible of his 
.imprudent impetuosity, thdt be oonftssed it IP 



.FftbittB^ whom h& now. called fab Mttr; md^ 

renoundn^ his oew^wer^ again sobjeeted faiin»> 

self wholly to tlie dictator* ^ 

Soon aliber, hdwe^r, Fabius was obliged Cd 

lay down, his ofike^ thie period of hB% appoint 

Client bdng exph*ed9 and a Tident contest en^ 

sued at Rome^ respecting the proper persons to 

he elected: to the consulslup. The patridiits koA 

plebeians^ as usual, taking opposite sides, at 

last the multitude prevailed, and Terentius 

^awo was chosen bf the majority of voices in 

ihe assembly of the pec^^. This object of po* 

•polar lavonr was sprung from the di^gs of 

-^be people, with nothing but his confidence imd 

riches to recommend him; He had long aspired 

to the highest ofifices of the state : though he was 

ignorant, vain, boastful, and confident, fond of 

applause, and seddng it by all the arts of mean* 

sess and adhaladcxi. With him was joined ^ini* 

■Has Paulus, of a disposition entirely opposite ; 

experienced in the field, cautious in acdon, and 

isapressed with a thorough contempt for the 

«biiilies of his colleague, f^bius, who had just 

resigned Us office, saw, with his usual sagacity, 

tfie daiKger that threatened the state, from two 

isuch ill-matched comnianders, and entreated 

£milius, by all he held dear, to guard against 

the devices of Annibal, and the rashness <^ T4e- 

rentins Varro. But it was now no time for ift. 

dulg^ng fearful apprehenedons, the en^ny being at 

hand, and the Romans prepared with ninety thou* 

sand men to oppose him. 

Anmbal was at tljiis time encamped near iJtk 
village of Canns, with a periodical wind, in Ins 
rear, which ndsing great clouds <rf dust &6m the 
pai:chcid plains behind, he Jmew must gseatlf 
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lAffllress ttk i^pfOAchillg^ cneni^* ' In ous sittialiQiii 
fae waited the approach of Hie Rosttans. The 
two consuls soon appeared to his wish) (fividiDg 
llieir forces into two parts, and agreeing to take 
ihR daily command by ttuns. On the fint day of 
their arrival, it was the lot of .Emilias to com^ 
ntand, but he was entirely averse from engaging ; 
and though AiHiibal practised every art, by in^ 
nlting his men in thdr camp, and his cdleagu^ 
by reproaching his timidity^ to bring hith tt> a 
faaittle, yet he obstinately declined fighting, con- 
BciouB of the enemy's si^rior dispositions. The 
text day, however, it bong Varro's turn to com* 
mand, he, without asking his cdlei^e's con^ 
eurrence, gave the signal for battk : and passing 
the river Aufidus, which laid between the two 
irnlies, put his forces in array. The two con- 
sols commanded' the two wings ; Varro on the 
li^ht, and iSmilius on the left ; to whom also 
was conmgned the general conduct of the en* 
gagement. On die other side, Annibal, who 
had been from day4ireak employed in marshal- 
Img his forces as they came up, and inspiring 
idiem widi courage by his voice and example, 
made so artful a disposition, that both the wind 
and the sun w^ in his favour. His cavalry 
were ordered to oppose those of Rome ; and his 
heavy armed African in&ntry were {^aced in 
the wings. These, says the historian, might have 
been mistaken fot a Roman army, being dressed 
in the. spoils of such as were Idlled at Trebia and 
Thrasymene. Next these were the Gauls, a 
fietce people, mdced from the waist, bearing 
iai^ round shields, and swords of an enormous 
size, blunted at the point. The Spaniards were 
flaosd in the centre, brandishing sh^rt-fUHnted 



daggers^ and dressed ia lineii vestS) embrctdered 
widi the brightest scarlet. Asdnibal commanded 
the left wing, the right was given to Maherbal, 
and Annibal fought on foot, in the centre^ of the 
army. The battle began with the lights-armed 
in&ntry ; the horse engaged ^oon after ; and the 
Roman cavalry, being unable to stand against 
those of Numidia, the legions came up to sus* 
tain them. It was then that the conflict becamje 
general > the Roman soldiers, for a long timet 
endeavoured, but ill vain, to penetrate the centre 
where the Gauls and Spaniards fought ; tirhich 
•Annibal observing, ordered part of those Utwpa ta 
give way, and to permit the Romans to embosoni, 
Uiemselves within a chosen body of the Africans^ 
whom he had placed on either wing, so as to 
surround them. A terrible slaughter of the R6»^ 
mans immediately took place: they were &- 
"tigued with repeated attacks, while the enemy 
were fresh and vigorous. AU the hopes of 
Rome now lay in the cavalry of the allies whidi 
yet continued unbroken, but even on that side 
the superior art of Annibal discovered itself^ 
fer, having ordered five hundred of his Nu^ 
midian horse, with daggers concealed under 
their coats of mail, to go against the enemy, and 
•to make a shew of surrendering themselves pri- 
soners of war ; these obeying, and being placed 
by the allied cavalry, fbr greater security, in the 
rear, while they were employed in combating 
the troops that opposed them in front, ail of a 
sudden, these supposed prisoners fell upon the 
Romans with their daggers from behind, and 
put them into irrecoverable cpnfiision. 

Thus the rout of the Roman army at last be- 
came general in every direction ; the boastings of 



Vano weve bowp qo kmiger heavA ; while J&jxA- 
iius, who .had been daagercmsly wounded by ti 
^tlinger, in the^beg^nning <^ the engagement, still 
&eldy led on h«3 body of horse, and did all thttt 
could be done by (mident valour, to retrieYe the 
'fortune of the ^y* Howey^u;, being unable to 
sit on horaeback, he was forced to ^smount, as 
did also his IbUowers. But what could be ex- 
pected from a measure dictated only by despair i 
Though they fought with gfeat intrepidity for 
some time, t&ey w«re at last obli^ied to give 
way ; and, those that were aUe, re-mounting 
<thdr horses, soug^ for safety by fii^it. It was 
m this depkvaUe postune of affairs, that one 
X^entulus, a tribune of ihe anny, i»iie was flying 
««i horseback from the enemy^ which at seme 
4isftance pursued him, met l^e .Consul .£miliuB 
fitting half dead upon a staae^ covered over 
with bfood and wounds, And expecting everf 
flOAoment the apprdach of ^ pursuera* ^ Mwi- 
^Uus," cried die getiereus tribune, "you, .at least, 
^ are guiltless t)f this d«y^ steughteor: take asf 
^ horse, while you have any strei^^ renndniBg.; 
M I win engage to assii^ and wiU witb my ^ 
^ defei^ you« We iiave alieady tost bbod 
*^<eniMagh in the field, do not- make tibe day 
<< more dreadful by the loss of a oommanden"-^ 
^ I thank thee, Lenlukis," cried the dying con- 
sul, ^forever maintain thy virtue, and may the 
'^ ^ods recompense lliypie^; but as for me, all is 
^ over ; my pait is cb(»en ; do not thereforei by 
^ attempting to persuade a desperate man» lose 
.^the only means ef providing for thine own 
^ safety. Go, I command dice, «cid tell the se- 
^ nate, from me, to fortify Rome against the. ap* 
^ proach of the cpoquevors. Tell Fabius aliOi 



« diftt JSm^to) wMl^ lifkig, ever neitteiti)^^ 
« his advice ^ and- now, dying, approves it*" 
• While he was- fct speaking, the ^lemy i^ 
preached ; and LentuKis, b^re he wasr out of 
view, sa^*" the consul ezfpire, feebly fighlang irf 
I9ie midst of htindreds. The skughtei^ had noi^ 
eonlihued fbr seteml hours, till at last, die con- 
querors, quite wearied with: destroying, Annibid 
gave orders fbr them to deust, and led them 
back to their encampments, a large body of Ro- 
mans hsiving previously surrendered upon con- 
dition of being dismissed witiiout arms. ^ c 
In this battle, the Romans lost fifty tliou- ^^ , 
sand men, two quaestors, twenty-one ' 
ttibunes) eighty senators, and so many ''^* 
Ibnights, that it is said, Annibalsent three 
bushels of gold rings to Carthage, which those 
of their order wore by way of distinction on their 
fingers. 

This seemed^ the decisive Howi that was to 
determine the fiite of Rome : it only now re- 
mained, and was uftlversally expected, that An* 
nibal would march his array to the gates of the 
city, and make it an easy conquest. Such wasf 
the advice of Maherbal, commander of the horse, 
who, when Annibal rejected ^ it, could not help 
observing, liiat the Carthagit>iaft general waa 
much more skilful in gaining victories, than iri 
Ihiproving them. , Indeed, MaherbaVs advice 
appears reasonaUe, from the general terror that 
prevstfled in Rome at that time* Nothing was 
heard througjbout the city but shrieks and la- 
Inentai^ns of women, wiio on every ade de- 
manded their lost husbands or their children. In 
vain, ^r'k time, dM the iseAatcattettpt to con^ 
wit together t they were <iisturbed by .the cries 
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of the populace. , Terror appeared in evtvy 
&ce; and despair was the. language of every 
tongue* At Jcngth, when Uie fiitt consterna- 
tion was abated) the senate came to a general re- 
solution, to create a dictator, in order to give 
strength to the government- . Orders were also 
given, to keep all women from ccxning abroad 
and increasing the general alarm ; and guards 
were placed at the city gates, with strict in- 
jiinctions, that none should leave the city. It was 
now that young Scipio, whom we have already 
seen saying his £sither's life in battle, was re- 
solved to save his country also. He was then 
but a tribune of the anny, and being retired, the 
ni^ht after the battle, to a httle town in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, was informed that 
some young men of the first rank, were as- 
sembled at a certain house, preparing to abandon 
their country, and resolving to seek for safety by 
flight. He was instantly filled, with indignation 
at their pusillanimity; he therefore resolved to 
prevent that influence which their example 
might have upon others ; and turning to some 
of his fellow-soldiers,, wha were with hiqa, " Let 
" those," cried he, " to whom Rome is dear, fbl- 
" low me.'* So saying, he went direcjtly to the 
house where they were .assembled, and found 
them in , actual deliberation* Upon this, laying 
his hand, upon his sword, '* I swear," exclaimed 
he ** that I will neve? forsake Rome, and wil| 
**> never suffer others to abandqn it. ,7"^^ ^^^^ 
*^ will not take the same oath, ane not only their 
" country's enemies, but mine." The resolute 
manner in which he spoke, tc^ether with his 
known comage, in some measure intimidated 
the conspirators ; they all took the same oath. 
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and vowed, rather than forsake Home, lo stay 
till they weri buried beneath its ruins. Thence- 
forward the people seemed to gather new re- 
solution ; the senate conceived new hopes of 
victory, and the augurs gave them assurances 
that their affairs would soon assume a favour- 
able aspect. A short time after, Varro arrived 
near Rome, having left behind him the wretched 
remains of his army t he had been the principal 
cause of the late calamity ; ^nd it was natural to 
suppose that the senate would severely reprimand 
the rashness of his conduct. But the Romans 
possessed a magnanimity which we in vain look 
for iti other nations. They went DUt ifi multi- 
tudes to meet him ; and the senate returned him 
thanks, that he had not despaired of the safety 
of Rome. Such a conquest over all the vin- 
dictive passions was much greater than the vic- 
tory at Canna. The people being thus, by An- 
nibal's delay $ inspired with fresh courage, made 
alf possible preparations for tmiother campaign. 
They armed their slaves, and fillfed up the se-' 
nate, which wanted nearly half its number. Fa- 
bius, who was considered as the shield of Rome, 
and Marcellus as the sword, were appointed to 
lead the armies ; and though Annibal once more 
offered them peace, they refused it, but upon 
condition that he should quit Italy.— Terras^ • 
similar to those they had formerly insisted upon » 
. from Pyrrhus, *their first foreign invader. 

In the meah time, Annibal, either finding die 
impossibility of marching directly to Rome, or 
willing to give his forces rest after such an im- 
portant victoiy, led them to Capua, where he re- 
solved to winter. As this city hd^ong been 
pdnsidered as the nurse of Wxury, and the cor- 

Vol. V. Z 
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raptor of flaiKtary virtue, a new scene of p)e4f* 
sure opened to his troc^ps, and thejjl once gav& 
themselves up to intoxicatioo,^ tin, from h^ 
mg hardy veterans, they became efemii^ate: 
rioters. For this their general has been greatly- 
blan;ied by anttqiiity, as k>^g that happy oc-» 
casioD, virhen fortune seemed propitipus, aiod ex-^ 
diai^ging empire £br dissipation ; but it is not. 
eonsidered, virhat serious obstacle^ he had still to^ 
surmount, and what an enemy he had to deal 
with* Rome was still powerful ; it could brings 
into the fiehl, at this period, two hu|idred thoun 
sand fighting men ; it might, therefore, have- 
been r&fthoess in Annibal, to lead his anpy tp. 
the siege of a city strongly de&nded by art, and: 
with a gafiispn more than four tiipes eq^^ tOi; 
l^s army» We have only, however, to give hira 
qredit, upon this occasion, for what he would 
have done, by remembering the seeming impo^. 
Abilities which he happily achieved. To. havo' 
led and maintained a large army, consisting of^ 
various nations, more than s^ thou^i^ mik^ 
fjpovfi home ; to have surmounted precipices, 
which, considering the season, and tjie pl^ce 
where he entered Italy,, are, to this day, regard- 
ed as almost impassal)le ; to have fpught success- 
fully fqr Sfuch a ieng^ of time, in the heart of 
an enemy's country ; to have, by his single pre- 
sence, united into obecHence, and fori^^d into 
cine body, an army, con^posed.^ of. Sp^iards,. 
Africans, Gauls, and Liguria^ an|[{ He^t tb^m 
ste;ady to him, thou^ of^n. wanting bre^ ; to; 
l^ave a brave and obstinate enemy to combat,, 
apd pithless employers at hp^jSj who retarded, 
bpcatfse thfip^pfvied his suqcesse^.; wh^n WQco^i- 
aider his^ as^ti^umphing^ oy^r- alltl^Q»^.oiNilatdc<» . 
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bjr At s t r ength ^h» genius aloaey we vmr in 
bun ^the most aogtist sfiecticle tbaJt^ {leiiiapst 
antiqui^ has' ever exiubited to the coBlien^^ 
tiou of man. 

Hitherto^ we have £iund this great man «iic* 
oassful; but now we are to reverse the picture^ 
and survey him stn^^Ung with accumulated 
midbrtu^eS) and^ at lasty sinldng beheath them* 
His first repQlse was fmm his own coontrymen 
at home. Whilst^ at Rome, the thanks of the 
senate were voted to a ohisoI who fied^ at Cuv 
thage^ Hanno^ one o£ their fbtmer g^vero^ 
began to fi^rm a.parQr ags^at Annilml ; and^ 
iteof^ an en^mf to his rival than to the Romany 
neglected nothing that might obstruct the mic-t 
ees8(» he had in |iro4>ect^ or tarnish the splendour 
of those he had zbrctdy obtained* Upon An^ 
nibal's standing fbt* a new snp^y d men and mo^ 
Hey to the senate of Carthag^, << What would 
*^ this man have aekeAy" cried Hannb, ^ if he had 
^ kMit a battle) when he makes auch demands 
. ^ f^Kin us after gidning a victory ? No, no, he 
^ is eithex^ an impostor, that amuses us viith fidse 
^ news ; or a |>ublic robber^ that entiches him- 
^ self and not his coiintty*" This opposition de* 
layed the necessary succours, though it could 
not hinder thmr tardy compliance* Thus be*^ 
ing iit^^ehtly destitute of mosiey and im>vi. 
sions, with no Ksruits of strtmgth in case of ill 
fertune, «ad no encouragement e^en .when sue- 
cessfUl) it is not to be wondered at, that his a£> 
.&irs began at len|g& to decline ; and thattbose 
ef the Roman genersh began to prosper, whtee 
employ^^ observed a conduct ^ametrically op* 
poate. ^^ 

His first loss wafe at the sic^e.of mR, wh^ 
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MimieHus the prastor made a succe^td fiaO]f^i 
Jie SQm« time after attempted to wse the siege 
of Capua^ and attacked the Homana in their 
trenches^ but was i*epulsed ivith . considerable 
loss. He then madt a feint of going to besiege 
Home; but finding a ■ superior army ready to 
receive him^ he was obliged to retice* For some 
years afler, he fought with Various success ; Mar- 
cellus, his opponent, sometimes- gaining, and 
•sometimes iosmg the advantage, but coming to 
no decisive engagement. However^ eyen yic- 
tories could not restore, the alTairs of Anxabad ; 
&itf thaagh these might lessen the number of his 
•nemies' forces^ he had exhm^ated ail the arts oi 
ireoruiting his own. . . . ( 

The Carthaginians, at last, sensible of the im-> 
poUcy and injustice of their conduct, came to a> 
resolution of sending his brother Asdrubal to 
his assistance, with a body of forces drawn out 
of Spain. Asdrubal's march being made known 
to the consuls, Livins and' i^ero,/ they went 
against him with great expeditioi:H aiod surroimd- ^ 
ing him in a place, into whidi he jvas led by the 
treachery of his guides, they cut his whole arnjy 
to pieces* Annibal had long expected these 
succours with impatience ; and the very night on 
which he had been assured of hb brother'^ ar- 
rival, Nero oixkred Asdrubal's head to be cut 
off, and thrown into his broker's camp. The 
Carthaginian genei'al now began to perceive the 
disasters of hid coUAtiy ; andfcould not help, 
with a sigh, observing to tho^ about him, that 
fortune seemed fatigued with granting her fa- 
vours, and was now disposed to resume ,them« 

Nor 1^ it in Italy alone, that the affairs of 
CaithagMemed to decline : the Romaics, while 



jtftt bleeding £f«iln th«ir 4efeat at Cannas, sent 
legions- intq^ Spain, Sai'dinia, and SicUf. This 
ttnconquerable people, surrounded by enemies 
jan every side, still Mmd resources to oppose 
them all ; they not Only Ibaght those nations, 
but appointed fresh succours to the -few allies 
which yet adhered to them : they made head 
against Annibal in Italy, and, at the same time, 
undertook a new war against Philip, king of 
Macedon, for having made a league with. the 
Cartbs^^inians* Fortune seemed to fecvour ihem 
in • almost all their enterprise. I^vinius, the 
consul, gained considerable advants^;es over 
Philip ; and MarceHus took the cky of Syracuse, 
in Sicily, after a long and vigorous defence. 

This great and opulent city, though reckoned 
indefensible, first invited the efibrts of the be- 
siegers. The Romans, therefore, sat down be* 
ifore it, with the expectation of a speedy sur- 
render, and immense phinder. But the Mosdom 
of one man alone seemed to suspend its fate, and 
td threaten the assailants withtiestmction* This 
was Archimedes, the celefcM^ted mathematician^ 
matiy c^ whose works are still remaining. He 
so united the powers of mechanism, that he 
raised their vessels into the air, and then let 
them dash to pieces, by the violence of their fall. 
He also made usei of burning glasses, which, at 
•the distance of some hundiied yards, set the Ro- 
man ships and wooden towers on fire. At last, 
however, the town was taken, on a gi^at fes- 
tival) by surprise. The inhabitants were put to 
the sword ; and among the test, Archimedes, 
whilei meditating in his study, was slain by a 
Roman sdldier. Marcellus lamented this ip- 
reparabk loesy though of an enemy* ^ A paasion 
Z 2 
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far lettelSt at tbat time, began ti» pt^raili 
the higher rank^ of people at Rome. He there* 
fiire ^ered, his body to be hooouraUy bimecl» 
aod a tomb to be erected to his niemAry) whidb 
bowevcs*, his own works hare long siurived. 

Thoiiff h the aflaifa of the Ronia&a in SpaiH 
i^peared for a while doiUit^ by the loss of 
two of the ScipioSf yet they soon reoovered 
under the conduct of Scipio Afncamis^ who 
sued for the <rfBee of prpcxiDoal to that lax^ 
dcmiy at a (i»e when every one etoe waa wi^ 
tog to decline iti Scipio^ who was now but 
twen^-four ycisrs old> had aJA tie qiudifiealiom 
jeequisitfs fi^r fonmng a gi^at gekier^ and a 
good.inan : he united the greatest cbun^ wiHi 
the greatest tenderness ; supcrimr to Annibel in 
the arts of peace» and almost his equal in those 
of war. £Qs fether had been killed in Spakn 
so that he seettied to have an heredtteiy claim 
to be seyei^;ed on that country. So many great 
qualities rendered him irresistible ; and tfaoughL 
he obtained many great victories^ yet he con- 
quered more by his geneiosityy mildnessy and 
beneiMident disposition, than by the force of his 
arms. Among other instances of tlss greatness 
of Scipio's miod^ the following is particularly 
recorded : Upon the taking of New Carthage, 
he treated his prisoners witiL the inmost leni^ ; 
and, cdfierent from other ^^meialsy who pei^ 
,mitted every barbanty to the soldiers, he i^ 
pressed hit men from doing any injury to such 
as sued for mercy. Among the prisoiiers. tvas 
a young princess of the most eicquisite beauiy $ 
.she had been betrothed to AUeucius, a fffinee 
of that cojmtry, who loved her with the most ^ 
atitoit passion, and had fc^ the^iostpoigiiiait 
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WflftfMs nt Imt ctt|fttttty« It WAS tlio(i^tt|y' 
tike soiicitiid^ the geneitNii Rofuan aceined ttt 
ebeW) that he designed addng her ftr Imnself ; 
Mid lOMb 80 wheh he dewed that her paitet% 
«B wett fts Alkudus^ ndf^t attend him* The 
foung pnlice appreadwd^ tretnUitig mthr anxl- 
etji^) eKpecting tv hear thst' his ttustresB was fli* 
tfemtert; to promote the happiniess of her coti^ 
mici'iBr • ' ' ovt his reafs vete ' * ntspeMedf ivIkII 
Sclpio^ giT^g' the fffinoeaa to* Ms annsji bade 
Inin take what was his by a piier dam^ and 
mAf desired his fnendship thdtSQtaiu in rc^ 
turn : at tiie same time he relbsed the ransom 
Which ber paranto hdd broo^t ; and' when thej 
pressed Mm'to acciept it» he dekred it might be 
added toler portien. It was hj such generoos 
sK^ts aa these, as wdl as the farttune of his aitos^ 
that he graduaUy reduced the whole country 
tlie obed^Nice of the Romans* 

Spmn tajA Sicily bcdng thus added tb Hie H 
maii empire^ it soon found resources for con- 
tinuing the Piade waK However, Amnbal stil 
k<ept his ground in Italy^ though he was unsup- 
pm*ted at hoilie, and but mdifferendy assisted 
by dief alliances he had inade in Europe;. He 
had contihued in the country for more tl^ fonr- 
tent years, and,^ as Polybius says, had nerer 
lost abattle,whc«e he was the commander. But 
it was now too late to retrieve his fortune ; the 
Romans weretaiught hkiown artis ^ his old army 
^vras worn out, either widi excesses of fadgue ot 
debam^iery ; his countrymen had neglei^ed to 
send new supplies ; so that he had nothing left 
to make him formidable, hut the fame of his 
former successes. 

It wasin this posture of his affidrs, that Scy- 
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I^ i^etumed vMi an^sutny from die donqoest of 
^ainj and was made consura! the anfe of 
twenty-nine. At first it was supposed £e in^ 
tended meeting Annib^ in Italy, and that he 
would . attempt driving him from thence ; but 
Scipiofaad already ibrmed a wiser plan, whi<^ 
•was to carry the war into Afiica^ and make the 
•Carthaginians tremble for their own capital* 
fFhis measure was q;>posed with great heat by 
Fsd)ius, and thereupon a- considerable difference 
iarose ; but at" last: it was determined by the se- 
•natejthat Sdpio should have Sidly ' for his pro« 
vince, and tlmt leave should be given hira to 
pa^s over hito Africa, if he saw it convei^eBl 
for the inter«t8 of Rome. This he considered 
as a concurrence \^th his intentions ; he aca»d« 
ingly. spent the iirst year in Sicily, providing 
necessaries for his intended expedition, and went 
►ver to Africa the beginiiing of the next, with 
large flieet, where hs was joined by Massi* 
iiissa, the deposed king of Numidia, with whom 
he h^d made an' alliance in Spain. 
- SdfHowas not long in AfHca vrithout coming 
to action ; for iii a short time, Hahno: opposed 
him, but he was- defeated and slain. . Syi^ax^ 
the usurper of Numidia, assembled a laige 
army against him. The* Roman general, for a 
time, declined fighting, till- fincfing an oppor- 
tunity,- he set fire to the enemy's tents, and at- 
tacking them in. the 'midst of the confusion, 
kilted forty thousand men,- and took six: thousand 
ptisoners. 'Not long after, Syphax, wSiing t9 
make another effort for the empire;- arid fearing 
that his kingdiomri would refum.to the' true posi- 
sessor, in case the Romans should succeed, '^- 
there^ together a numetxius army of varfous 
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naiMiM) tfl^d with these uiiexperietiGed troops 
marched itgaiast Scipio. His former iU fortune 
followed him ; he was again defeated) aiid taken 
prasoner. Masainissa being thus put in possessioii 
of th^ usurper's person, the better to regalin iHs 
kingdom, marched i^th the utmost expedition 
to CtPta, the chief citf, and shewing Syphax in 
bondS) procured the gates te be opened, eveirft 
one striving to atone for his former disk>yalty^ 
by a prompt obedience. In this manner Massi<* 
nissa iiecame possessed ai the royal palace, anci 
aU the wealth of the iate king ; but among tho 
rest, he became master of a treasure that he es^ 
teemed above all, Sophonisba, the wile of Sy** 
pha:t. Sc{dwaiisba was the daughter of Asdnib^^ 
one of the Carthaginian generals ; a woiiaan of 
great ambition, and incomparable beauty, wboy 
Irom the beginning, had incited Syphax to de' 
date against Rome, an &Tour of Carthage ; and 
the infiuence of her. charms was suc^ thath<r 
madeevery sacrifice to enjoy them* . 
s Upon Massinissa'a entering the palace, he wa» 
met by Jthe queen,, who, with all the alhire*- 
ments of weeping beauty, fell at his feet, aaci 
entreated him to spare her youth, and not de- 
liver her up to the Romans,^ who were ^^pared 
ta take vengeance upon her for all -the injurietf 
done* them by her fothen While she yei'hung 
upon his knees, and, in some* measure •mJfked 
caresses with her entreaties, Massinissa tound 
himself touched with a passion that was' some- 
thing^ more than pity: he therefore quickly 
granted her request, and finding her not averse' 
to his solicitations, the very day they met was 
that of their nuptials. The first account that 
Scipio had of tbia^ precipitate and scandaloua 
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adyi^ /iirho attempted to {)ialliftte hb emnity to 
Boou^, by thnywing the bkaae upon Sot^iomsbat 
imd tiben described the wretchedness of bis situft*^ 
600^ wi^ an doqueaee poiated by jealousy. 

Sdpb was inrtaiitly fired with reaenUnent ^t 
the ccmduct of the young king ; he now saitr 
that all his fonsiar lectuses^ e^xhondng to oon^ 
tiD^ice and huxoanity)' were but thrown away i 
he thcsrefere desked to speak with Masnmssa in 
private^ where he utiged the cruel^> the impKH 
latetgr, md die injusdee of takmg the wife of 
anplh^ and that o» the day on whkh he had 
lost bis fiberty and his i5i^om : he entieated 
th» yott«ig,]uG^ t» reooHeethjsfanHfrrvirtaoils 
tesoiulaonsi a^d reject a pas^ori that was Mten^ 
ed liFith in&niy. Finding, hewerels these vc* 
monstrsuBeea nsahe no inspresdoh) he added, that 
Syphax waanow tfaepniioniir of Rome ; that he 
must waiit upcm the seaatie^ ; and that his queen^ 
who was apnatNier idso> mast attend him therc« 
Massiiiissa nmr fipditiig tJi^t the obatacles to his 
fiuMJied happiMsa «rere iaaunnoumable^ left Sch 
pio in a seeming acquiescence with hia advice^ 
but feeling all that tumtdt of passions, which 
disafippiat^ lor&y aad migoveSoied inclination 
eouJd excite. At last, calling t&cne of lus slaves 
who earned .poidQi^ -according io the custom 6i 
barbariaii hiagSf if' Go^' said he, ^ and present the 
^(lueen^firomme, widi'ftbowl ofpdaon; deaetb 
<^ is now the only: vliy^he has le^ &r eaci^nng 
^ thepowerbf Hie Romansi The daughter dS 
^ Asdmbidy und - the wife of a hing> iHli oqd«- 
<f suit her, glery/' When the abae presented' 
bis nnatoeso with the bowl» ^ i tidce it,'' ctiei^ 
abel^/^JM tha hindBstoffiBiins^hedniMl^e* hi 



^ thq m/^an: tune^ inform him^ that my deaiHr 
^ woidd bave heeii w>re gjooous had it bee» 
^ more distant from my uuoanage." Sa sayings 
she iv9Xik off the poison with inlinixiditp', 9a& 
died without shewing any signs; of tenor or 
i«gret» . 

. While these things west transacting^at CittB^- 
the Carthaginians weoe sa tenafied »t their re-"' 
peated defeats, and the, fieoae of Sdpio's Ibmef ' 
sucG^sses^ that they deteranined ts> recal A^ 
nibal out of Italy, in cvdar to opptrn^ the 
Boanana at .home^ Deputies, were acciMPding^ 
If dispatched, with a.pofiitixe caamaad, t» re^ 
turn and oppose the fionwn gentnd^Who an 
that time, threatened Cacthage with- a siege* 
Nothing could, exceed the chagim and disap- 
pointment of Annibal, upon iwcevmg tHbi 
(»der; he had long fisDeaeeit the roki of his 
oouixtry^ but ai the sam/e. time.knewv tha« ludf ' 
was the only plaoe in which its fBi» could' be* 
suspended. Howesrer, he obeyed the oeders of' 
his infatiiaied country,, with the sainesuhMksloa' 
that, the meanest soldier would hate done, and 
took leave of Italy, with, tears in his. eyas, after ^ 
haying kept possession' of the most beta^dl' 
parts of it for idboye fifteen, yeaisii 

. After ^melanshdypaseage-irom Italy, where* 
he. bad lost his two bnothers, wiHi-naoet of his' 
gfinends,. and left the aUiea o£ his county te the ' 
f4ry of/ the conquerors^ he anived^at- Leptk, in' 
^rica^ fram.whenae he mar^died to Adtumcii-' 
tunv and ait last approached Zana,^ a city with- ' 
in five: ds^s' journey o£ Carthage* Soipio, iivthe' 
mean time^ led out his army Uy meet him,.jdineft 
by Massinifls% witk sbttfaouaanAhorse^iattd to»' 
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sihew ills rival in the field how little he feared 
bis approach, dismissed the spies, who were sent 
to explore his camp, having previously shewn 
them the whole, with :directions to inform An- 
lubal of what they had seen* The Carthaginian 
general soon discovered the superior force of the 
^nemy, composed of the flower of the Romaiis ; 
while his own army was. now but a mixture of 
Vftrious nations, drawn together by necessity, 
with little experience, and less discipline. The 
troops that had almost subdued Italy were worn 
out, (H* but nomiDally existing in .his army* 
Conscious of this, his first, endeavours were to^ 
finish the war, by negooiation ; and, for this 
purpose, he desired a meeting with Scipioy to' 
confer upon terms of peace, to which the Roman 
general assented. 

. It was in a large plain between the two armies, 
^at the two greatest generals in the world came* 
to an interview : each, fi>r. a while, silently re* 
garded bis opponent, as if struck with mutual 
reverence and esteem* Scipio w^ in figure, 
adorned with all the advantages of manly beau- 
ty : Annibal bore the marks in his visage of hard ' 
citmpaigns ; and the loss of one eye gave a stern- 
ness to his aspect* Annibal spoke first, to this 
effsct : *' Were I not convinced of the equity x>f 
^. the Romansi I ii^ould not this day have com* 
<' to demand, peace from the son, over whose 
*<. jather I have formerly been victorious* Would 
^^to Heaven, that the same moderati^i, which. 
<^ I hope inspires us at this day, had prevailed 
<<. among us at the beginning of the war ; that 
"you had been content with the limits of your 
^JtaUan dominions, and that w^ had never 



*** turned at adding' Skily to o\jr empirt ; ire hafl 

••* tliicn on bot!h. sides spared that blood, which 

**'no rewards from victory can repay. As ftt 

^ myself, age has taught me the inanity elf 

'•^^riumphs, and the instability of fortuned but 

'^VQuaTC young, and perht^s not yet instructed 

*<*in the 5chool of adrersity.; you are no.w 

■•* what I was after the foaules of Cannae ^nft 

^ Thrasympne ; you pethaps will aim at spleti- 

:** did, rather than at usdfiii, virtues. .But consi- 

*** der, that peace is the end at which dll victories 

** ought to mm ; and that,peace I am sent here 

*** by my country to offer. Do not therefore e>J- 

** pose to the hazard bf an hour, that famt 

'*^ which you have obtained by an age of cori- 

*^ quest. At present, Scipio, fortune is in your 

•" power ; a moment of time may ^ve it to youir 

•" enemy. But let me not <iall mysdf such. : it 

^ is Annibal who now addresses you, Annibal 

'"who esteems your virtues, and desires your 

^ friendship. Peace will be useftil to us botfj. 

<* As. for me, 1 ishall beprdud of the alliance qf 

'" Rome ; and you have it in your power to con- 

'** TT5Tt an active enemy into' a stedfast friend/* 

—To this ' Sdpao replied, « That as the traiii 

^wiiich he complained of' were begun by the 

'** Carthaginians, they ought not to complain df 

** the consequences : that as to himself* he ctrtiltl 

'** never condemn his own pereevejanc^ 'on ^ 

'^ side of Justice : that some oytrafges had htfih 

*** committed during tKfe late truce, vjhich i^S- 

^** qvdred reparadop r ^d i^hich, tf con^e^ted tfi, 

^ Jie was wilimgiid dkicfadf a treaty;" - - - '-4 

, - pbth ^ides parted dissati^ficfd ; tpey tfetXirneSl 

to theii* pamps to ''prepare f<yr deciding t!he fcorf- 

^roversy^by the ' sword. Never • was k tnbt^ tii^- 

VoL. V. A a 



inoiaUe brittle fought, whether we Teg;ard,',the 

gene^lsy the armies^ the two states, ^at^ con- 

.jt^nded, or the empire that was in dispute* The 

disposition Annibal made . of his men is sai^ to 

havie been superior to any. even of his former ^- 

rangeinents*r He encouraged the yarious i^atipo^ 

of his arnijr, by the diflei;enft motives whiclj.led 

them, to the fiel^ ; to the piwcenarie$, he pm- 

jmised a dbcharge of their ameers, ^anddovtbie 

jpay,' with plunder, ii^ case of * a victory 5 the 

•Oauls he inspired, by. aggravating their- natural 

antipathy to the Romans ; the Kuipidians^.by 

representing the 9ru6lty of their new king ;. and 

.jhe Carthaginians by reminding them of their 

country, their glory, the tjai^er of servitijdff, 

,^nd their desire of freedom- , Sf ipio^ on the 

* ,pthei'^iiafld, with a cheerfuj couht6uapce,/jiesired 

J(iis Jegipns to rejoipe, for that 'their labours and 

Jtheir dangers were now near i^t an ^d- ; that the 

^^ods had given Carthage iuto-thcir hands ; find 

that they should soon return triumphant to their 

-Mends, their wives, and their phlldren-i The 

^(iattle.begaii with the- eljegWtjj,"5)i:^. the side oi 

<the, Carthaf^nians ; thesa aiumab being terrified 

jdX. the cries of the Bjomatjs^ and wounded ^ by 

the . slingers; and.,archt^rv turned upon- their 

'^^iiY}£rs, ^n<J caused, .much ^onfiision in both 

rkioigs ^f their arjqayj.Th which the cav^ry w9B 

fce4« ^ B4g^ thus, deprived of the jassistancc 
^he. horseanfn whfch their . greate^t^strength 
,<^on^i^te4, the beav^ ^pfantry, jpiped on both 

powerful in;thejsl}pck fi the, p^ijlhagi^nians wjore 
jj^tivcv.An^'p^ady*.; Howfiy^t i^^Y r^.^i^^^^ 
j^9 , jvi^hstaiid toe 'flonJtJnue(}j.pr5s^iire* of tfaeiio- 
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this soon brought on a general flight. Th^' 
Jiear guard, which had orders from Annibal to 
oppose those who fled, now began to attack theih 
own forces ; so that the bodjr of the infantry sus- 
tained a double encounter, of those who caused 
their flight, and those who endeavoured to pre- 
vent it. At length the general, finding it im« 
possible to reduce them to order, directed that 
they should fell behind, while he brought up his 
fre^ forces to oppose the pursuers. Scipio, upoa 
this, immediately sounded a retreat, in order to 
bring up his men a second time in good order* 
And now the combat began afresh, between the 
flower of both armies. The Carthaginians, 
kowever, having been deprived of the succour 
of their elephants and their horse, and their ene* , 
mies being stronger of body, were obliged ta 
give ground. In the mean time, Masanissa, 
who had been in pursuit of their cavalry, re- 
turning, and attacking them in the rear, com- 
pleted their defeat. A total rout ensued ; twenty 
thousand n>en were killed in the battle or the 
pursuit, and as many more were taken prisoners* 
Annibal, who had done all that a great general 
and an undaunted soldier could perform, fled 
with a small body of horse to Adrumetum ; 
where he piaused on the instability of fortune, 
and the ruin of his country. 

A peace was the fruit of this victory. The 
Carthaginians, by Annibal's advice, submitted 
to the conditions which the Romans dictated, 
not as rivals, but as sovereigns* By this treaty, 
U)ey were obliged to quit Spain, and all ^^ q^ 
the islands of the Mediterranean sea. zS8.' 
They were bound to pay ten thousand ^ ^^ 
talents in fifty years ; to g^ve hostages /^* 
for the delivery of their ships and their 
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def^ants ; to restore Massinissa all the territo^ 
ries ihat had been taken from him, and not ta 
make war in Africa^ but by the permission o£ 
the RcMnans. Thus ended the second Funic 
war, seventeen years from its commencementr 
Carthage still continued an empire, but with** 
out power to defend its possessions, and only 
wailing the pleasure of tlie conqueror, whea 
they should tlunk proper to put a final period Uy 
its duration. After the depression of tlus 
mighty dominion, the Romans were seldom en- 
gaged, except in petty wars, in which they ob- 
tained easy victories ; whereas before^ they had 
obtained but trifling advantages, from the most 
dangerous wars. Carthage alone was a rival 
^ worthy of Rome } and when the former lost her 
glory, the latter became great without com* 
parison. 
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CHAP. IX. 



\Frvm the End of the eecond Punic War to the De* 

struction of Carthage. 

BEFORE tlie conchision of the second Punic 
war, the Roman citizens had received 
distinction onljr from their abilities^, their fa- 
inilies, their offices, or their virtues : but upon 
the conquest of such various countries, so much 
wealth and so many slaves "^pere introduced, 
that the manners of the people began to dter. 
Riches gave them a taste for pleasures unknown 
before ; and the slaves they hail taken were put 
to those offices of labour and husbandry, that 
'had formerly contrfbuted to harden the warrior, 
and mark the character of Roman simplicity* 
Their love for their fcoun try, and their zeal for 
the pub^c gbodj seemed to be exhausted in the 
long conflict with Annibal: many had giveti 
up their whole fortunes to the republic 5 and not 
finding that recompence in' peace which they 
^^xpected, they began to sfiefc for gratification by 
other means, and to forget the tie which bound 
them to the state, in the resentment tliey felt 
against particular individuals who composed it. 

The senate, however, prosecuted new wars, 
rather with a view to keep these turbulent spirits 
from doing harm to the empire, than to advance 
its interest. They continued to carry on the Ma- 
cedonian "war against Philip ; who had ofl^nded, 
by etiteting into an alliance with the Carthagl- 
Aa2 
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mans, diiniig the conquest of Annibal. To 
this hostility the Romans likewise were not a 
Ujyde incited by the prayers of the Athenians ; 
who from contrcdUflg the power of Persia, 
were now unable to defend themselves* The 
Rhodiansy with Attains, king of Pergamusy 
jMso joined the confederacy against Philip ; who 
was more than once defeated by Galba, the 
consul. He attempted to besiege Athens, but the 
.Romans oWged him to raise the siege ; he then 
made an effort to ,take possession of the straits 
jeS Thermc^yls^ but was drirea from them, by 
Quintus Flaminius, with great slaughter* He 
.next Attempted to take rdiige in Thessaly, 
where he was again defeated, with considerable 
.kissy and obliged to beg a peace, which was 
granted on condition of paying a thousand ta* 
pleats, one half in ready money, and the other 
half in the space of ten years* . 

The peace with Philip gave the Romans an 
.opportunity of shewing their generosity, by re-. 
storing liberty to Greece, whose institutions they 
:had long admired and followed ; and now, ^m 
a princifde of gratitude, endeavoured to recom- 
.pense their masters* The Greeks, on the other 
hand, made them all the return which was m 
their power ; namely, gratitude and praise^ 
and tluis ended what was called the first Mace* 
idonian war. 

During this conflict, the Gauls^ who hod join- 
ed Anni.bal, received some signal overthrows* 
The Spaniards also, who had revolted, weie 
iquelled by Cato the censor f and the Liguriam 
.w^ere subckied* Nat»s, the deposed kii^ of L»- 
fxdsmon, .imposed the Romans, but was Ibfced 
40 mibngit. Soaiv;ely, jsadee^ did «o^ mii» 



filter tiK lists against them, whhoat €xp6- 
T&enciDg an oirei&row. Antiochus, king of 
Syria, was a moiiatxrh, whose strength and fiuise 
stimulated, their ambition ; and alter some em- 
iwssies on both sides, war was deelared against 
him, five years after the conclusion of the Maos* 
jdonian war. The pretext of the Ronums wa% 
.that he had made enci<oachments upon the Gr^ 
cian states, who were their allies ; and that he 
had given refuge to Annibal, their inTetenite 
•enemy, who had been expelled from Carthage. 
:This Antiochus, sumamed the Great, was one 
.of Alexander's sucqessors. He was bold, am- 
bitiDus, and master of very extensive dominions, 
which his personal abiiides mvigorated and in- 
.spiled. The JEtqlians, who had fondly imagin- 
j£dL they should bear sway in Greece, by siding 
with the Romans, found, too late, that they 
had only brought themselves to share the gen»* 
ial subjection, in which the other states of 
Greece were now held, under the specious deno- 
fimnation of freedom* In order, therefore, to 
correct one error by committing another, Uiey 
invited this prmce among them, in the same man- 
ner as they had formerly invited the Romans. 
Jle accordingly came to their assistance, with 
an ariny, but behaved as if he intaided to be a 
i^ectatar, rather than a partner in the war ^ in- 
dulging himself at Ephesus in ease and pleasure. 
Beix^ ionised of the enemy's approach, h^ en- 
.deavourod to treat for a peace; this not suc- 
ceeding, he placed his dependence on his mari- 
time iw^es ; bat even there his expectations were 
irustratedi though the great Annibal was his 
(admiral. In the midst of the consternation, 
.occattODcd Int these flsisfortunes* h^ abandoned 



Lysimachia, a very strong place ; and adding; 
one indiscretion to another, suffered Scipio^ 
brother to the ^mous Afiicanu;, to pass the 
Hellespont with his^atniy unmolested* 

He again sued for ai peace, by offering to quit 
aJl his possessions in Europe ; and such in Asia 
as professed alliance to Rome. But the RomaW 
general perceiving his own superioiity, was re^ 
solved to avail himself of it. Antiochus, thuii 
driven into resistance, for some time retreiteA 
•before the enemy, till, bdng pressed hard, neat* 
'tht city of Magnesia, he was forced to draw out 
his men to the nuinber of seventy thousand foot, 
•and twelve thousand horse. Scipio opposed hitk 
with forces, as much inferior in number, as 
they were superior in courage and discipline. 
Antiochus, therefore, was in a short time entii^©- 
ly defeated ; his own chariots, armed with 
scythes, bciing driven back upon his men, contri- 
buted much to his overthrow. Being thus r6- 
duced to the last extremity, he was glad to prd- 
^cure peace' of the Romans, upon their own 
terms ; which were, to pay fifteen thousand talents 
towards the expences of the war ; to quit all his 
possessions in Europe, and likewise all in Asia, 
on the hither side of Mount Taurus ; to give twen- 
ty hostages as pledges of his fidelity ; and to dcs- 
liver up Annit^l the inveterate enemy of Rome. 
Lucius Scipio, who conducted this war, with tht 
assistance of his brother Scipio Africanus, ob- 
tained the suniame of Asiaticus, in consequence 
of his success. 

Meanwhile Annibal, whose destruction was 
one of the articles of this ei^torted treaty, en- 
deavoured to escape the menaced ruin. He had 
been long a wsBidercp, and an exile from his ua- 



gratbfiil country : idl that jMiidence and Justice^ 
could m8pire» he had done for the safety ofi 
Carthage, even after the unfortunate battle o£ 
^Zsuna. Upon his. return to his nadve city, he^ 
found the public treasures dissipated by those 
ifrho pretended to colIe.ct them ; and, when he* 
attempted to punish their avarice, they accused 
him to the Romans, of a design to renei^ the 
war* This bringing on a demand that he should 
lie delivered up, he resolved to yield to the ne- 
<;e6^ty of the times, and abandoned his country.- 
After various peregrinations, he^ sought protec* 
4on at the court of Antiochus, who at first gfiv» 
him a sincere welcome^ and made him admical 
of his fleet, in which station he shewed his nsun 
al akin in strats^m* But Annibal soon sunk in 
the Syrian's esteem ; for having projected 
sphemea, which that monarch had neither geni* 
tjus to understand, nor talents to execute, he> at 
last, found himself destined to be given up, \tk 
QHder to propitiate the Romans, and confirm the^ 
peace. In order to avoid this dreaded «Ktremii» 
^, be departed privately ;. and, 9Jk&r wandec^ 
ing for a time among: petty stiites,^ who badnei^ 
ther power nor generosity to protect him, he^ 
ifxii refuge at the cour( of Prusiaa, king o€ 
l^ithynia. The Romans discovering the plac« 
9f bi(i retreat^, with a vindictive spirit utterly 
^worthy of ^em, sent J&miliua, one of their 
most celebrated genemls, to demand him of th^ 
king ; who fearing the resentment of Rome, and 
willing to conciUate their friendship, by tkda 
breach of hospitafity, ordered a guard to be 
placed upon Anmbal, with an kitent to sunen* 
der him. Thus implacably persecuted from ooo 
country t9 another, and finding all metbodft oS 
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safety cut dif, he determined to <Ke« Desmngf ' 
^erefore, one of his followers to bring him poi- 
icm, which he had ready for this exig;ence, and^ 
While he was preparing to take ity ^'L«t us rid 
** the Romans," said he, " of their terrors, since 
" they are unwilling to wait for the death of mi' 
** old man like me : there was a time when there' 
*< wad more generosity among them ; there was 
** a time when they were known to* guard their 
" enemy from poison ; and now they basely send 
" an embassy to seek the life of a banished man^ 
^ and to make a feeble monarch break the laws 
** of hospitality," With these words, he drank; 
the poison, and died, as he had lived, wi^ iii* 
trepid bravery. ' • - 

During these transactions the sf^it of ifissai* 
uon seemed to rekindle in Rome, and to blaze 
with new force. In the third year after tthe cot^- 
chision of the war with Antiochus, the tributie*; 
of the people undertook to accuse Scipio Afri-^ 
eanus of defrauding the. treasury of the plunder* 
which was taken in war, atid of too Intamate a^ 
c<E>rpespon[dence with Itiat king. Accordingly, a' 
day was' appointed him to answer lor his con- 
duct. Scipio obeyed. the summons; buH, in- 
stead of attempting a defence, - reminded his 
countrymen, that on that very day he had 
gained the victoiy of Zama. This remaik so^ 
sitrongly struck the assembly of the people, that' 
tiiey all left the tribunes in the Forum, in order 
10 attend Sapio at the capitol, to return their' 
ai^nual thanks to^fe Gods for such a signal vic^ 
toiy. The'tribune^ finding themselves foiled in^ 
this attempt, resolved to accuse him in the se- 
snlse ; and desired that he would exhibit his ac- 
4ouat8« Scipio, instead of .gratifying them m 



c^^ppi^^rtpreiiys yQUQhejPSr before tlkeir;^ce$, 
i^j^ spofjv^ftwwJA^wto Limuraum,: a town 
ipn ^;i^oaat i<>f C«mp^mf w^^re he.apent the 
.rest of Iii§ Bfe^ which was only three years^ in 
ipmpeb 3»<1 pnymy- j testifyiii)^^ his displeasure 
^^g^sthis'countfjiQeH, by^e ^<^itaph which tie 
-io^pr^d Jor fee ,c}^g??ay5edl pa his tppib: /',Uii- 
:*i gfi^csfti. oo]anjtfy«||e|i 1^ yoH^ shall 'Soft .possess 
** my bones."* . • . . 

. . 'T^e.%;tie!>Q9 spirit oipce more breaking out in 
.JRome, ,c9ntinued for several years, during all 
.|hp .subsequent wars and victpi^e^ pver the 
JLigurians, I^trians, Sardimaiis, X^^or^i^ansy apd 
.Mac^doniaiis ^ for the Romans soop after entef^ 
jll4 .iBta a^. second, Macedonian war. This wa^ 
^w4|h Perseu^, the ^n of Philip,, who had. be^n 
.Q^mpeli^ io b|eg peace of the Romans. Perseus, 
Jp'Orden to secure the crown, had taken off his 
.brother -Demetr^iis 3 and upon the ^eath of his 
father,, pleased with ,the hopes of imaginary 
.triumphs, commenced hostilities against. Rome, 
ipui^ng the course of tl>is wac, which continued 
<f^\)0Ut thr«ie years, many opportunities were of- 
j^redhim, by the rashness of the Romans, of 
.di^roying their army ; but being either igno- 
iant or negligent, he spent the time in empty 
pve^ures for >a peace. At lengfii, ^milius 
.g«ve him a decisive overthrow near_ the rivej 

/it I!. To tHS^ consummate general, Annibal when ia^Uepaid 
j^,pip\\oyfnng /elegapt thoiiigh^oblique compliment. Bt^ng 
«^ed his x^inion as to the names of the greatest command- 
ers, and the prd(;r ill which they ought to .stand : **Thc 
*first,**f<%iifc^d Annibal^ «* is Aiexartdef, the sccbnd Pyirriius, 
^•* and tfie'thifd'iiiyaclfi'* •♦* And; if you bad conquered-mel/' 
rejoined Scipio, "in what rank would you have placed 
yuvrtelfr- ** la the first,? •anwivered.the CiurthagilQin.* 



dBttipetKb ^ fJoQght for Bitftly bf tg^ag^into 
<Ct<ete ; liui ^bdfig ^^IbonAoned by tUIyhe ^^ifte 
-obliged to «u>vender himsctf, ^and ^to gnicil Qie 
'trittinph df Uie 'Rotmoi genenil. He "was ^lefl^ 
^iwi^ his two sods, befiiK tke-jooti<^ror% <5hctffiit 
ikltJO'Rome ; 'while ^Gtentius, king of^the lity*i- 
tSMj and his^cotiledefai6B> iii>tMe -same inaiuMfr 
^preceded "the ehairiat olT^Lueius AniicmS) one (If 
the Roman admirals. ' "* 

These "warS) whkh lMK>ughfc infrmefiise'riehes 
iiiito the- Roman treasury^ "were no soont^ 
^nished, than they found u pretext to enter*u^ 
'on the ttnrd' asid last Punic war. Carthage .was 
-how a state 'that existed only by the mercy of the 
<eonquerDrs, and was to &11 at the' iflightesft 
breath of their indignation* About this tlm^, 
(Massinissa, the Numidian, having made ^soitib 
•incursions into a territory claimed' by the Car- 
^thaginians, ihey attempted to repel Hhe invat- 
Bion. Th;s brought on a war' between timt'md- 
iiarch and them ; whUe the 'Romans, who pre- 
^tended to consider their conduct as an mfraetioh 
^f ttie 'treaty, sent to make a complaint. The 
*atnbassadors, who were employed 'Upon ^is 
-occasion, finding the city very rich and 'fiotf- 
tiahing, - from the ' long interval of peace which 
it had enjoyed for nearly fifty years, either from 
a love- of lender, or from « fear of' its growing 
greatness, insisted much on the policy of war* 
iAmOo^ the chief of these was Gato the censor, 
:who n^ver spoke in the senate upon public busl- 
ness, but he ended his speech by inculcating the 
necessity of destroying Carthage.* It: was in vain 
•that he was opposed by Nasica^ who with more 

^ His w<U>-ka<mii rmbbi -way, ^^JMmdu M Cmrths^* 
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ia^adiNis farebaiA Urged the dahgerof destroys 
dng a mal stajke^' vhich vrt>u\d be a lasting in- 
.ceotive to RomaR discipline* Cato's opinion 
prevailed) and the senate having a £ur pre- 
.tenoe to begin^ ordered war to be proclaimed) 
and the consuls set out with a resoiution to 
proceed to the last extremities with this devoted 
jenemy* 

- Thie Carthaginians perceived the wisdom of 
Annibaly who had foreseen the consequences of 
their conduct ; but it waa now too late either to 
profit by his sagacity or his assistance. A& 
frighted, at the Roman armaments, agamst 
which they were totaUy imprepared, they' im- 
mediately condemned those who had broken the 
league^ and most humbly offered adequate satis- 
laction. To these submissions, the senate only 
returned an evasive answer, demanding three 
hnndred hostages within thirty days, as a secu- 
rity for their future conduct, and an implicit obe- 
dience to their further commands. With these 
rig^ condidoBs it was supposed the Carthagi- 
Bians would not comply ; but it turned out 
otherwise, for this in&tuated people, sacrificing 
•very thing to their love of peace, sent their 
children within the limited time ; and the con^ 
auls, landing at Utica soon after, were waited 
upon by deputies, from Carthage, to know the 
senate's further demands, ascertain of ^ ready 
acceptance. The Roman generals were not a 
Uttle perplexed in what manner to drive them to 
ceststafKe; wherefore Censorinus, the consul^ 
commending thdr diligence, demanded all their 
arms ;. but these also, contrary to expectation, 
they delbiered up« At last, it was found that 
4ihe conquerors would not desist from making de* 
Vol. V. B b 
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mandsy while the suppliants had any thiiig left 
to supply. They therefore received orders to 
leave their city, which was to be levelled with 
the g^und ; at the same time being allowed to 
build another in any«part of their territories, not 
less than ten miles from the sea^ This severe 
and despotic injunction they received with all the 
concern and distress of a despairing people; 
they implored for a respite from such a hard sen- 
tence ; they used tears and lamentatiotis : but 
iin(hng the consuls inexorable, they departed 
with a gloomy resolution, prepared to suffer the 
utmost extremities, and to fight to the last for 
thel^ seat of empire, and the Imbitations of their 
ancestry. 

- A general spirit of resistance seemed to in- 
spire the whole people against their imperious 
foes ; and they, now too late, began to see the 
danger of riches in a state, when it had no 
longer power to defend them. Those vesseh, 
therefore, of gold and silver, which their luxury 
had taken such pride in, were converted into 
arms, as they had formerly given up their iron, 
which' in their present circumstances, was the 
most precious metal. The women also parted 
with Uieir ornaments, and even cut off their 
hair, to be converted into strings for the bow^ 
men. Asdrubal, who had been lately con- 
demned for opposing the Romans, was now 
taken from prison to head their army ; and such 
{yreparations were made, that, when the consuls^ 
came before the city, which they expected to 
find an easy cohquest, they met with such re-» 
pulses, as quite dispirited their forces, and shook 
their resolution* Several engagements were 
fought before the walls, generally to the disBli^ 
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tantage of the aisadtots ; so that Hk siege 
would hav^ been discpniinued, -had not Scipb 
J&milianas, the adopted son of Africanus, who 
was appointed to command it, used as mudh 
ska^l to save his forces after a defeat, as to in- 
s{»re thecq with hopes of ultimate victory. But 
all his arts would have failed, had he not found 
is^ans tb seduce Phameas, the master of the 
Carthagiman horse, who came over to his side. 
From that time he went on successfully ; and, st 
length the iidiabitants were driven into the ci» 
tadel. He then cut off all supplies of provisions 
£rom the country; and next blocked up tho 
haven ; but the bedeged, with incredible ixidus* 
try, cut out a new passage into the sea, by 
which they could receive necessaries from the 
wrmj without. ' Scipio perceiving this, set upon 
them in the beginning of the ensuing winter, 
killed seventy thousand of their men, md took 
ten thousand "prisoners of war. The unhappy 
townsmen, though now bereft' of all external 
succour, stilt resolved upon every extremity, 
rather than submit : but they soon saw the 
enemy make nearer approaches ; the wail which 
led to the haven was quickly demolished ; soon 
after the Forum was taken,^ which offered the 
conquerors a d^lorable spectacle of houses 
nodding to theirnTall, heaps of men lying dead, 
iSF the wounded strugglhig to emerge from the 
carnage around them, and deploring their own- 
and their country's ruin. The citadel next sur- 
rendered at discretion ; and all now, except the 
temple, was carried, which was defended by 
deserters from the Roman army, and those who 
had been most active in undertakmg the war* 
These, however, expecting no mercy, and find- 



log their ccmditioii despeiale,. aet fire to the 
building, and voluntarily perished 'm the fi^jta.e5« 
Asdrubal, the Carthaginian geneml, sarrender^ 
ed htmaelf to the Homans when the dtadel waa 
taken. ; but his wife and two children nished io* 
to the temple white on fire, and expired with 
their country. 

The conflagration was now extended hy the 
merciless conquerors over the whole of this no- 
ble city, which being twenty*four miles in com- 
pass, the burning continued £br seventeen succea-' 
si ve days. The senate of Homey, indeedi ordeiiii^ 

^A. c. ^ ^At it should be, leiveUed with the 
146. ground^ and interdicted its being i^uilti- 

y Q The first part ofthdr cruel command war 
^2. strictly executed ; the latter renudncd in 
force only for a time. All the citi». 
which assisted Carthage in this War were like**, 
wise devoted to the same. htCf and the lands be-* 
longing to them were given to the friends, of the; 
Romans. The other towns of Afiica became 
tributary to Rome, and were governed by »n aor 
nual prs&tor ; while the numberless captives that 
were taken in the course of this war were aoid. 
as slaves, except some few that were condemn- 
ed to die by the hands of the executicNner* Such 
was the catastrophe of one of the most renown- 
ed cities in the world, for arts, opulence, sxkI ex«. 
tent of dominion : it had rivalled Home f<tf' 
above a hundred years, and had it been equally, 
martial, it might have gained the superiority^ 
But the grandeur of Carthage was founded oo 
commerce alone, which is ever fluctuating, and, 
at best, serves but to dress up a nation to invite 
the conqueror, and to adorn the victim fbr-iU". 
feU. 



The conquest o^r CsMibg^ wt« MRMrfCeifiowed 
hiy man^ over otKer states* Corinth) one of thtf 
noUeat ctoiedt df Greece, An the same year mM^ 
takied the like fete, beihg subdued by Mummi^ 
uA, the e6naul, and eothpletely razed* The pre* 
text for this violent^ was, th^ the Achaiaoa n^ 
declared war against the Lacedxmonians, who 
were in alliance with Rome. Metellus, the con- 
sul, in consequence of this, drawing his army 
into Boeotia, overthrew their general Cntolaus ; 
and Mummius succeeding him in the command| 
everthrew Dicas the Achaean general, and de- 
molished Corinth, the spoils of which afterwards 
not a little contributed to embellish Rome. 
Spain, likewise, though at first victorious, was 
soon after entirely subdued. Viriatus, the Spa- 
nish commander, who from a shepherd became 
a robber, and afterwards a general over a nume- 
rous body of men like himself, long harassed 
the Romans ; but was at length taken off, by the 
basest treachery. The Romans, indeed, suffer- 
ed several overthrows from this brave people ; 
but at last Scipio, who had destroyed Carthage^ 
and, now, like the former of that name, was also 
sumamed Africanus, being made consul, re- 
stored the fortune of his country, and laying 
siege to Numantia, the strongest city in Spaiix, 
the wretched inhabitants, to avoid falling 
into the hands of the enemy, fired the ^* ^' 
city around them, and all, to a man, ex- '^** 
pired in the flames. Thus Spain became a pro- 
vince bek>nging to Rome, and was governed in 
future by two annual prstors. By this severe 
treatment of the vanquished, the Romans dis- 
graced themselves^ and shew how much they 
Bb3 



h9d dcumimted from the generous^ lemty of 
ttetr ancestors. Success indeed had intoxicated 
them to such a de§^e, that they already be^oi 
10 eon^der the wonrld as their own, and to treat 
other nations not as equals, but as v^issals to 
Uidlr {^easujre ot ag^^rancUsemeot. 



CHAP. X. 



From (he Destruction of Carthage to the perpetual 
DictatorMp of ^Ua. 

THIS haughty and unjust disposition, which 
now becune so cons{acuous, in regard to 
C3(temal relations, was accompanied by a cor« 
respondiog train of private and domestic evils* 
From this period every noxious principle which 
tends to divide, enslave, and at last to destroy, 
took its growdi. The Roman power and glory, 
seem now to have reached their acm6 : their 
conquests afterwards might be more numerous, 
and their dominions more extensive, but their 
extension vras rather an increase of territory than 
of strength. They now began daily to degene- 
rate from their ancient modesty, temperance, 
and simplicity of life. The triumphs and the 
spoils of Asia brought in a taste for splenitid ex« 
pence, and this pi^uced aWice and inverted 
ambition ; so that from henceforward the pen of 
history appears as if depicting a different naticMu 
The two Gracchi* were the first who saw this 
strange corruption among the great, and re- 

* The Sempronlao family was, though plebeian, one of 
the most illttstrious in the commonwealm. Tib. Scmproniiit 
Gracchus had been twice raised to the consulate, was a great 
eeneral, and had been honoured with two triumphs; but 
Ce was still more renowned for his domestic virtues and pro* 
bity, than for his birth or valour. He msuried the daugfa* 
ter df the first Africanus, that £mious Cornelia who was 
-tlie pattern of her lezi and the prodigy of hd age ; and bad 
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solved to repress k, by renewing the licinian 
law. This law, which had been openly violated 
by the nobility for upwards of 250 years, fop- 
bade any citizen to possess m6re than 500 acres 
of land, and decreed, that the overplus should 
become the property of the state. Tiberius 
Crmcchus, the elder brother, was a person very 
distinguished,* both for. the ^vantages of his 
person, and the qualities of his mind. Very 
ditferent from. Scipio^ of whom he' Was- the 
gtaMaoti, hb veeiaed more aii^tio06 of power 
than desirous of glairy ; and more eager to em^ 
bracd novelties tl^ to support e^tisdng establish^ 
ments. HewdsUbend rather fh>m natu^ than 
ffom principle ; (aid hk oompaSsion f6r the op*> 
pre^d was equal to his animoi^ty against the 
oppressors) but unhappily his passions, rathei^ 

hy het several childfeo» of whom titfee only irtWed to mati** 
rity of ag^y Tiberius Gracchm, Caius Gracchus, aod » 
^aught6r named Sempronia, who w^as married to the se- 
cdnd Africanu^ Tibcrins, the eldest, was deemed the most 
tccompUshed yornh in Rome, withrcEpectto the qoalititft 
|>otK of body aad Riitid. His extl«aordin^ talents Were 
Iveightenedhy a noble air, aa ec^g;aging coubtenaBce* and 
fdl those winaiflg graces of nature which recommend me- 
rk, tie made his first campaigns under his brother-in-law. 
and dititingflished himself, on aUoccasidtfs, byliis courage, 
and the prudence of his condutfc Whtn h« trtumed to 
Kome he applied himself to the study of elottn^ee ; and, 
at thirty years old) was accounted the best orator of his ago. 
He married- the daughter of Appius Claudius, who had 
been formerly coffsm and censar, and was then prince of 
the senate. He continued for some time in the seatimcxita 
both of his own and wife's family, and supported the ior 
terest of the patricians, but without openly attacking the 
popular faction. It is said that he first conceived aa un^ 
cani^ueraUe hatred against the -senate, in consequence of 
their annuUing a> treaty with the Kuaantiacs, which hf 
)ud been i party in hrmmg^ * . .- ' 
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thun' his reason, operated e^n in las panaitft id 
virtue ; and tbtse frequbntiy drove him beyood 
the line of doty. His designs in general ap|>ear 
to have been hotieiit ; but opposition put bis in% 
tentions into disorder; and though he begaon 
with principles of justice, he Was at last obliged 
to eacdiange his rectitude for his party. Such' 
was the d»pontion df the elder Gracchus, who 
£bund tbe lower class of the community ready 
to second all his proposals. Continual injur^ 
and neglect, after sacrificing all to the public^ 
had Jitienated ,the heairtB of the multitude ; but 
they concdftted time hatred^ or, perhaps^ thoughtr 
it their duty to suf^r ; while the senate, .luijui^ 
oQiTupt) and mercenary^ ^i%re only intent oii 
disguissng their internal baseness under the dig-* 
nity of tiieir conquests abroad. Such was the 
state of parties, when Tiberius Gracchus pro-* 
cared himself to foe chosen tribune of the people* 
It was he who had fonnerty attempted to re* 
trench the pov^er o£ Scipip Africanus $ it was he 
who prevailed for puttrog in .force the Lldnian 
law* But anxious to prevent this law fiom being' 
wrested to the ^udvantage of the great, as it had 
hitherto been, he caused it to. be enacted &lso» 
that one half of the illictt surplus should ht 
gtv^ to the diildren of the transgressor ; and 
the other half distributed to such of the poor as 
had notlung : and lest any, by purcfaasey should 
enlarge their posseiisions, three offioov were ap- 
pointed, called triumvki, who were to detdc 
mine and examine the quantity of land occupied 
by every individual. This, of course, irritated 
the rich, who endeavoured to penraade the peo- 
ple that the pitipoaer only aimed at tfistiir^g' 
the government) and throwing ail things into 
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drniliisioii. But Griacchus, who was a man of 
^e greatest eloquence of his time, easily wiped 
off these aspersions ; and, in spite of interested 
(^ipositioni carried his object through popular 
&voue. 

. The deatii of Attains, king of Pei^mus^ fur- 
mshed this champion of democracy with a new 
Q|>portunity of gratifying the meaner part of 
the people, at the expence of the greaU This 
king had by his last will left the Romans hia 
heirs ; and it was now proposed, that the money 
flD deyised should be divided among the poor, as 
Well aa the lands, which became theirs by the 
bte Uwrci'- partition. This project revived the 
dormant fiame : the senate aasemUbd in order to 
concert the most proper method of securing those 
ridiea to themselves; and, as they had numerous, 
dependents, who were willing to sacrifice liberty: 
&r plenty and ease, these were commanded tobe^ 
ia readiness to intimidate the body of the peo-. 
pie, who .were attending to the harangues of Ti-» 
beraos Gracchus^ in the capitol. Here, as a cla* 
mour was raised by the clients of the great, on' 
one side, and by the favourers of democracy on- 
the other, Tiberius found his speech entirely 
iiiternipted» and begged, in vain, to be attended 
to ; till at last, raish^ his hand to his head, to 
intimate that his lile was in danger, the partisans 
of the senate perverting his meaning, insinuated 
that he wanted a diadem* In consequence of 
this, an uproar spread itself through all ranks 
of people z the corrupt part of the senate 
called on the consul to defend the common- 
-wealth by force of arms ; but this prudent ma* 
girtrate declining such violence^ Sctpio Nasica« 
kinamsoi to Gracchus^ immediately , rose up, and 
preparing himself for the contest, desh^d that 



all xKh'o woidd defend the dignity* and th^ aq- 
thoritj of the laws, should follow him. Upon 
this, attended bf a large body of senators and 
clients, armed with dubs, he proceeded directff 
to the capitol, in sjnte of all resistance. Tibeif- 
U8, percetvuig hj the tumult that he was pardcu- 
larly aimed at, endeavotired to fly ; and thrbwing 
aside his robe, to expedite his escape, attempted 
to get through the throng ; but happening to fall 
over a person already on the ground, Satumiui$y 
one of his colleagues in the tribuneship, who wa^ 
of the opposite faction, struck him dead with a 
piece of a bench ; and not less than three hun* 
dred of his partisans shared the same fkte, beii^g 
killed in the tumult* Nor did the vengeance of 
the senate rest here, but extended to numbers of 
those who were suspected of espousing his cause j 
many of them were put to death, many were ba- 
nished, and nothing was omitted to inspire th^ 
people with an abhorrence of his crimes, which^ 
however, were either pretended or at best pro^ 
, blematical. 

These dissensions, though fin* some time in* 
tcrrupted by a victory gained by Aristobicus; 
natural brother to the late kmg of Pergamus^ 
and pretender to the crown, over the Roman 
consul, Licinius Crassus, w6re soon renewed. 
For Aristonicus being overthrown by Pcipenna, 
the consul, and being afterwards besieged in 
Stratonice, and compelled by famine to sur- 
render, he was, after gracing the ccmqueror^s 
triumph, strangled in prison by order of the se^ 
liate. The respite that was given by this coni 
quest, afforded an opportunity to the people of 
renewing their former ^i^osffks, headed by 
Caiiis Gracchus, the btother of him who had 



.peiid the 'forfeit of hUUfetdlber Jk^of^DpUr 
liuity. . . . • 

dm Gfaoohusk vfas but tw^ent3r*oae upon the 
death of Im broths TiberivS) aii4» as he vaft to9 
young to be much dreaded bg^ the greal, so bf 
was at iirst unwiUiag to. risque their i^eseotsient ( 
be therefor l^ved in re&renjt^ti uBseen, and al- 
most forgotten* Buty while be^ thus seemed det- 
siroi^ of av€Md0i|^ popularity^ he was^ in reati^ 
employing his aoUtude in. the study of efcxiu^ioev 
which was the readiest nneana to obtain it^ At 
Jieogth) when he thought himself quatiiied ta 
serve his country^ he offered himself candidate 
for the quest<»^ip to the army in Stirdinia^ 
which he easify obtained* His yalour, afi^bUity, 
and Ufinperance in his office) were remarked by 
all ranks of men. Tlie king o( Nuoudia send«- 
ing a present of corn to the Rcmians^ ordered his 
ambassadors' to declare that it. was entirely as a 
tribute to the virtues of Caius Gracchus* This 
xoe^snge the senate treated with scorn, ^lipdor^ 
dered the ambassadors to' be dismissed wita con- 
tempt ;» which so inflamed the resentment of 
young GracchW) .that he immediately left the 
^uriny) to compkin of the indignity thrown upon 
bis reputf^fioii) and to offer himself for the tm 
huneshij^ of the people. It was then that the 
great found in thi& youth, who had been hitherto 
Asregarded upon account of his age, a more for* 
jnidaUe enemy than ever his brother, had beeni 
}iis elaqu^ce agatmit the calumnies which wei^ 
laid tQ his <;har^ exceeded whatev«r had been 
heasdinRome ; and his intrepidity in suppon4 
^ lus pretensions equalled the rest of his vir^ 
tues« NotwithstMidtng' the warmest opposition 
from the seoate^ he was declared tribune^ by a 



mif large m^rtty ; and he now. pnepaved to* 
win the same career which Tiberius had gone; 
before him. 

His first effort was to have Popilius, one of 
the aoost inveterate of his brother's enemies^. 
«ited before the people ; who, rather than stand; 
the event of a trial, chose to go into vohintary? 
exile. He next procured an edicts granting the 
ibeedoai. of the city to the inhabitanta of Latium *,\ 
and, aooa after> to all the people on the hither 
^1^ the Alps* He fixed a aoaximuni for the* 
price of com, and pixx^ured a monthly distribu-' 
tionof itamong the peo{^ He then proceeded- 
to scratmiae the late ccoruptioBs of the senate f 
in which the whole body being convicted of bri- 
hety, extortion, and the sale of -ofikes, a l^w 
was enacted, tcansfeiring the power of judging 
coiTupt magistrates fiom the senate to the 
kiughta, whidi effected a great' alteration in the 
constitution* The number of these officers, thus 
placed asin^>ector8 over the conduct of all other 
magistrates ot the state, amounted to threo 
hundred, who were chosen- fiom among the 
friends of Gracchus. Ever attentive to the good 
of the commonwealth, he next ordered the hagh^ 
ways to be impn^ed and adbmed ; he caioed 
' puJ^ic granaries to^be built, and stored witlv 
grain, i^;ainst times of scarcity ; and, to giyet 
a pattern' of justice to the peq>le, he caused 
lai^ quantities of com, which Fabius, the pnn 
pc»tor in Spain, had extorted firom his gavem* 
inent to be soU, and the money remitted to the; 
injured owners. In short, on whatever side we 
view the character ef this great man,, we dialli 
find him jua^ temperate, wise^ active^ and seem^ 
iilgly bom to restore the anoient aimpJicity oC 
Vol. V. C c 
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Rome, but the attempt, though honourable} vras 
Uot m the power of any one to accomplish* Prin- 
ciples of government, to obtsdn validity, must 
eter be in unison with the moral principles that 
actuate the community* Rome was now de* 
praved, and nothing could, restore it to its primi- 
tive innocence* 

. Gracchus, by these means, however, being 
grown not only very popular, but very powerful 
in the state, was become the object to which the 
senate directed aU their resentment* At first, 
they seemed only to wait till his tribuneship ex« 
pired, in order to wreak their vengeance with 
safety y but, contrary to their expectations, he 
^ Q was chosen a second time to that office, 
IZ9. though without the least efforts on lus 
side to get himself re-«lected. They 
therefore resolved to alter their method of pro- 
ceeding, and endeavoured to <^pose his pa> 
pularity^ by setting up a rival* This was Drusus 
his colleague, who seemed to go even beyond 
Gracchus in every proposal ; and, being secretly 
encouraged by the- senate, so far succeeded in 
his schemes, as to divide the affections of the 
people* The jealousy of Gracchus on this 
occaiuon quickly blazed out ; he treated his 
colleague with contempt : and, as the senate had 
foreseen, it caused a very powerful party of his 
Jbnner admirers to declare against him* But 
the greatest effort to ruin lum was yet in re- 
serve* From.:the time of his return to Romei 
from Sardinia, he had been elected one of the 
tiiumviri, an office instituted by his brother Ti- 
berius, to determine the quantity (^ land pos- 
sessed by each individual in the state* In- this 
«9iployment Gracchus^ who shewedhimself ex- 



treniely assiduous, and impressed with the same 
fraternal spirit of cquaKty, endeavoured to re- 
gulate each man's possessions according to law, 
with infiexible justice. Those who thought 
themselves aggrieved by his scvcritv, had re- 
course to Scipio Africanus for icdress* ScipiO) 
-who had long been an enemy to the Licinian 
Jaw, was too seniuble of the people's power, to 
oppose it openly ; but proceeding with more cau- 
4ion, obtained a new ofiBcer to be chosc;)R, whose 
business it was to settle the claims of individuals 
amongst each other, before those of the public 
. .could be determined by the triumviri. For this 
.purpose, Tuditanus the consul was chosen ; who 
thus having a power of protracting the wished- 
ibr division of lands, seemed to bend assiduously 
to the business for which he was chosen. How- 
ever, when he could no longer defer the settle- 
ment of the lands in question, he pretended to 
"be called off to quell an insurrection in one of 
-the provinces, and thus left the claims and th« 
wishes of the people undecided. An universal 
clamour was raised against Scipao, by whose ar* 
tifice this procrastination took place ; and one 
t>f the tribunes even cited him to appear, and 
answer for the assassination of Tiberius Grac- 
chus. Scipio, however, disdained to meet the 
charge ; but went home, as some thou^t, to 
tmeditate a speech for the ensuing day ; but in 
the morning was found dead in his bed, and by 
a mark round his neck, it appeared that he was 
strangled. The death of this great man pro- 
duced much suspicion against the leaders of the 
|»pular party, a great part of which was d^ 
reeled against Gracchus, who scotned to clear 
himself £om acrime^ of whic^ there were na 
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•pTOob agaihst lum. But. wMfing tD Ute tbt 
-thoughts of the people another wsuy^ he pro- 
.posed' the rehuil^g of Carthage and peopling 
it from Rome. This scheme was gladly em- 
-braced by the people, smd six thousand families^ 
vith Gracchus at their head^ left the city) in or- 
;der to settle there. Bat they had scarcely be- 
igun to clear away the rubbish, when they were 
•&turbed by several omens, which to super- 
stitious people, was sufficient to check the prb- 
(gress of every undertaldng. In fact, much more 
powerf^l motives recaOlled Gracchus to Rome ; 
jbr his enemies, during his absence, had exerted 
dhemsdves with effect to blacken his character 
4n consequence of this, lon his return, he found 
the populace a fidtidess atid unsteady support •; 
•they began to withdraw all their confidence 
irom him;, and to place it upon Dhisus, \vhast 
Character was unimpeached. It was in yam 
Ithat be designed new laws in their £ivour^ ani 
called up several of the inhabitants of the d^ 
ferent towns of Italy to his support ; die aebate 
crdered them all to depart from Rome, and even 
sent one stranger to prison, whom Gracchus had 
invited to live with him, and honoured widi his 
table and friendship. To this indignity was 
fhortly afber added a disgrace of a move &tal 
tendency ; for, tn standing for the tribuneship a 
third time, he was rejected, through the artifice 
of his eneihies. 

The senate no sooner saw Gracchus reduced 
to a private station, than they determined to 
ruin him ; and deputed Opimus the consul, who 
was his moitaJ enemy, to b^ the instalment of 
their malignity against him. The consul, who^ 
to the greatest ^de^ added tfaE utaiost crudtyii 



isndertook the ofiice vnih akcntj) and fim {>ro«' 
curtd those laws to be annulled, which were 
tnade fot estaUishing a colonf at C:arthage. He 
then proceeded to abrogate all the other law» 
which had been made durmgthe two tribuhesMps 
t^ Odas, appomtiiig a day for that purpose. 
Not flftti^ed^ however, with the protection of 
ail the senate, the knights, and a numerbut 
retinue of ^ves and clients, the consul ordered 
a body oCCfflsdiatis, wh© were mercenaries iit 
the Roman service, to attend him. Thu& guard«t 
ed^ aiid conscious of the superiority of Ms forces 
he insulted Gracchus wherever he met him ; bi^ 
the latter avoided aH i^ecrimination ; and, as if 
apprised of the consul's design, would not even 
wear any kind of arms for his defence. His 
friend Flaccus, however, a zealous tribtme, waft 
not so remiss, but was resolved to oppose part)^ 
tb party; and Ibr this purpose brought Up se^ 
veral countrymen to Roine, under a pretence of 
their seeking employment* When the day for 
determining the controversy was arrived, the 
two parties, early in ,the moiTiing, attended the 
capitol, where^ while the consul was sacrificing, 
according to custom, one of the lictors taking up 
the entrails of the beast that was slain, in order 
to remove them, could not forbear crying out to 
Flaccus and his adherents, ^Ye factious ci^ 
« tizens, make way for honest men." This in- 
sult so provoked the party to whom it was ad- 
dressed, th^t they instantly fell uix)n himj and 
pierced him to death with the writing instriii* 
ments which they then happened to have in 
their hands. His miirder caused a great dis- 
turbance in the assembly; but particularijr ' 
CkacchuSj who saw the consequences that wert 
Cc5 
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Mkely to ensue, reiM*imaQded his party for giving 
his enenues such advantage over ham; be made 
many j^en>pt8 to speak, but could not be heard 
0n account of the tumult; wherefore he wa» at 
last obliged to retire^ and wait the event. As he 
^ras passing .through the forum, he stopped 
before a statue, raised to his &ther's memory, 
$nd, regarding it for some time, he burst into s 
flood of tears, as if deploring the spirk of the 
time8» His followers were not less moved than 
be ; and all jolnmg in pitying him, rowed never 
lo abandon a man, whose only crime was his af-» 
lection to hisxountry* In the mean time the 
ienate took every method to alarm the lity, and 
to rouse their apprehensions of. dai^^* The 
consuLwas directed to take care that the com* 
monwealth should receive no injury; by which 
form they invested him with dK^tatonal power« 
The dead lictor's corse was carried in tiiumph 
through the streets, and exposed to view before 
the senate-house; while the whole body of the 
nobles recdved orders to be in arms the next 
day, with their slaves and dependents, upon 
A^nt Aventine. Oi the other side, Flaccus 
was sedulously empk>yed in collecting the remains 
of his shattered partisans; but it was not now 
40 In . the idrmer commotions of the common- 
wealth, when the plebeians were to be excited 
against the patricians, for those distinctiops were 
loig Inoken down,-*4t was only an opposition of 
the poor against the rich; and the depressed 
paxty were of consequence timorous and im-* 
connected. 

Gracchus, who plainly foresaw his weakness, 
was, however, resolved not . to abandon his 
friends, thoi^h he knew them to be luiable io 



reidsthi&oprpoae^&i 'Notwithstanding, he rt^ 
fased to go armed as the nest, but takiflg^ his 
usoid robe, and a shoft dagger for his defence; 
i» case of being attacked, he prepared toileaitl 
his feUoTi^rs to Mocmt Ave&tine* Thefe he 
learned, that prodamation had- been niftdeb^ 
the oonsuls, ^'that whoever should bring either 
^ his head, or that of Flaccus, should receive 
^ its iweig^t in g(dd as a reward." It was to no 
paipose that he sent the youngest son of 'Fkno 
tnis, who was yetaclald, with ptt>posal8 for all 
aocommodatkm* The senate and the consuls^ 
who were senaiMe of their superiority, rejeetled 
all his offers, and resoli%d to punish his o^ne^ 
with nothing less than death ; and in order to 
weaken his party, they- offered pardon to all wh6 
should immediately abandon him. This pvodttc^ 
ed the desired effect ; for he was soon left with 
▼cry inferior forces. He now resolved to wait 
upon the senate in person ; but his friends would 
not permit him, through an apprehension of los- 
lt>g their commander. The cluld of Flaecus was^ 
^erefore, sent once more to demand peace i 
but Opimus, the consul, who thirsted for slaugh*^ 
ter, ordered the boy to prison, and leading his 
forces up to Mount Aventine, • fell upon the po* 
pulacewith ungovernable fory ; and a terrible 
^ughter ensued. Flaecus attempted to find 
shelter in a ruinous cottage, but being discover^ 
ed was slain, with his eldest son. Gracchus, at 
first, retired to the temple of Diana, where hd 
was resolved to die by his own hand, but was 
prevented by two of his faithful friends and fol- 
lowers, Pomponius and Lucinius, who forced 
him to seek safety by Sight. Accordingly he 
BGUide the best of his way to croas a bridge, that 



led from the dtf^ t^bttended bf his two ge- 
nerous firiends, aod a GreciftR skve, ifhoslt 
IMfflfte $»«s PMlocrates ; but his pursuers pressed 
upon him from bdiindt aod when come to thie 
fcotof the hridgc» he was obliged to turn aad 
Ciee the £)e. JEus two friends were socm slain 
4(^tidiiig him against the crowd ( a&d he wiss 
Ibrced to take re£^^ with his filare, in %:gf^fvt 
beyond the Tiber, widdh hltd kx% beto dedi^ 
caOBd to the Fisries. Here fiodiAg faittiself suav 
fOuiMled tm evenr ndsi akkd no way left of es* 
caiMOig,, he pfevailed la^ft his slave to kiH hiioi 
who imme<^leiy after botchiMd lamseli^ and 
feUi dowii upon the body of his belayed nuuteiv 
The pwrsners' coming up, cut dff the head of 
Giticchi»9 9^ pbuoed it as a trc^hjr upon a 
iqpelur* 

A. C. Thus died Cama GrScchus, about ten 
' ISO. y^ars after his brother T&emis, aftd stqi 
' V. C. ^^ft*'** hegalito aspire to power, and to 

6a8. t»urt populaiity. He has beeo: frequentp- 
ly accused oi seliitiou ; bolt from what 
we know of fab character, tiie disluibance of 
pubtic tranquillity was rather owing to his op* 
posers, tbon to hkn ; sinee the efforts of the lat^ 
ter were made In viadication of £i law, to whkh 
the. s^jate had aasentted \ and winch they a&ei>> 
Wards ^wished Do cy&annul, by the introductioii 
of a& armed force,, thalf gave a. most irrecove^ 
rahk blow to tdxei constitution. Whcither the 
Cii'aucchi were actuated by xncftiTes of ambiliQili 
or of patriotism, in the promulg&tkin of these 
laws^ it is impossible to determine ^ but certain 
itis, from what appears, that ail justice was od 
Iteir side, and all hi jury on that of the senates 
Xkx£ict, this hoc^ omre so Te&eia]^, was. now 



-only'tobe '^tinguishod icofti the vest of thjb 
!pie4>le by tlnir SBperior luxuries ; ttnd raledt^t 
tcoimnenweailth by the weight «f tihat euthotr^ 
^vvlnch 16 gained lr«im riches, and a number of 
^Berceoary dependencies* The venal «fid ikt 
base were attached to them frota motives tjf 
self-interest, and they who «till venltired to bt 
independent were borne down, and entirely lost 
in the influnoofi majority. In short, the empire 
had iblien under the ^mination of an haieM 
aristocracy ; and nottiing can be more 'dreadftif 
to a thnkiing mmd, than the go^^emment ^ 
itome from this period, tin itfonnd i^fege widei* 
iJie^mild but prudent despotism of Augilstiis. 
* Notw^hstanding, however, the gross deMv 
^ity andcornapticin which charaotorised the v»- 
anansathbme, m their foreign tmnsac^^oos tlic^ 
aliil suf^rted tiie gibry.of thetrhamei Thou^ 
their libc^Aies mert nearly lost, they wert avs^ 
ficiocfoly grasping at new domsnions* T]i% 
Beleafic idands were subdued. The AAobfiDges, 
inrho iiihal»^ the couAtiy now called Savoys 
were co^iquered by Domidiw .^iNiUdiHiB, aM 
annexed to the empire* GalKa NarbooeMlB wiA 
also Induced into a province. THe StonSsci) 
a people inhat»tk)g Thraoe, though at Rrst sd0* 
«c^i^l, were at last overcome; and Jugurtha, 
king of Nuinidi% was totally overthrown. Tilt 
Idswry of this last war, as itbrings new actova 
on die stage, who aftefWafds performed vet]^ 
distingmshed parts, must be iomewhai dilated 
on. 

Jugurthn was grandson to fist fttnona Maaak 
nisea, who «ided agsdnst Anntbal with Rom*. 
He was educated with the two foubg ^te:a% 
who were left to Inheiil the ldi^;(blii} ^and Uiiif 
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miperior in- abilHies to both, and greatly in fib- 
Tourwith the people, he murdered Hiempsal, 
the eldest son, and made the same attempt on 
Adherbal the younger, who escaped, and fled 
to the Romans for succour* Whereupon Ju- 
gurtha, being sensible how much avarice and 
injustice had crept into the senate, sent his am* 
bassadors with large presents to Rome, who so 
successfully prevailed, that the senate decreed 
him half the kingdom, which he had thus ac* 
quired by murder and usurpation, and sent ten 
commissioners to divide ivbetween him and Ad«> 
herbaL Not satisfied even with this, he con^ 
trived at length to murder Adherbal, and to 
seize the whole. The people of Rome, who 
had still some generosity remaining, unani* 
mously complained of his treachery ; the senate 
alone, who had been bribed to salence, continued 
ibr a vfhUe in suspense. However, a consul was 
«ent at last with a powerful army, to e^cecute jus* 
.tice on the murderer ; but he too being also in- 
^cted with the avarice of the times, suffered 
Idmself to be bribed ; and, suspending his ope* 
lAtioxtt, xnade overttKXse for peace. - 

The people therefore more enraged than before, 
procur^ a decree, that Jugurtha should be sum- 
moned in person before them, upon the public 
foith of the state, in order to give an account of 
fdl such as had accepted bribes. Jugurtha madd 
no great <Efficulty in throwing lumself upon the 
ckm^cy of Rome, and soon after appeared 
before the people in a suppliant manner, and in 
adresscorresponcfing with his situation. Butj 
instead <^ discovering those who were bribed^ 
^ only siet about, renewing the evil complained 
of: and. being setisiblt that. every thing was 



venal at-Rome, without mnch endeavouring to 
influence any by the justice of his cause^ ht 
took the more certain methods of interesdng 
them by the distribution of his riches* • - 

The people finding that it was impossible to» 
tcMiTict their magistmtes, by drawing evidence 
against thei» from their corruption, soon ordered 
Jugurtha to qint Rome* As he had visited 
that dty on the fiulh of the state, he was pro-' 
tected tin he returned to his own dominions ; 
but, in the mean time, Albinus the consul was 
sent with an army to traverse his designs. The 
first opers^ns of the Roman general were 
attended with success ; and Jugurtha finding 
his own inability to oppose him in the field, en* 
deavoured to circumvent him in the cabinet*' 
New proposals for peace were made on his side ^ 
he was eveiy day ofiering himself up as a > pri- 
soner, and yet every day securing his power ini 
the state* Albinus thus saw himself perplexed' 
by treaties, which he could not oHniM*^nd; 
and the time of his commmid almost insensibl]^ 
elapsed, without having struck an^ important 
blow* Being obliged to return, to' attezid the 
election of magistrates at Rome, he left the di-* 
rection of the army to Aulus, his brother, » 
person every way unequal to the command*^ 
His avarice induced him to lay siege to Suthul^ 
a place almost impregnable by nature, and only 
inviting tl^e enemy, because it ccmtained the' 
treasui'e of the king* Jugurtha, conscious of 
the strength of the place, suffered Aul^s tof 
amuse himself beifore it ; and, with a consum- 
mate spirit of intrigue, at one time pretcncUng 
fear, at another, offering terms of accommo* 
dation, but still lavishing 4u8 bribes even ^ tho 
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meaiid9t c^tunoQ^ luer led his nDtiiWm^ ioKi 
mxh atmtsy that he was Bnifiy c<HyipeUed to 
hausard a battle upoii difiadvi^itaigeQiis *ttram4 
and his whole wmjy to avoid beiDgciit tQ pieceSf 
was obliged to pass under the yoke. 

Metellus, the succeeding. cobsuI^ Ibund aSium 
ia this G<M)ditiQii) upon hiBanivfd iqt Numidiai 
imofficera without conAdenai^, an axmy without 
diflcipUne, and an^ enemy* fver watehful, and 
^^r iatfiguii]^^ Howev^. by his great atte»» 
6oB to business, and by an integdit)r that shudi 
dered at corruptiotir he soon b^^ tp mtriev^ 
tlie affairs of Romey and the crecUt of the anpyx 
In the. space of two yeara^ Jtigurtha was over-; 
tibvown in several battles, foooed from his owi\ 
dominions, and ccmstrained to negociate in e^u>^ 
]f^ fin^. a peaGe)'WhiohMetellus offered to grant, 
upon condition that he should first deliver 111% 
]ii0 elephants and arms* With this, the Numir 
dian prince complied, and thcj were delivered 
^p accordingly. 1^ was then commanded to 
p^y two hundred thousand pounds weight o£ 
»lver, to defray the expences of the war ; thia 
was immediately} pud down. The deserters 
wei^.oes^t prd«red toJ)e given up: which also w$^a 
^mi^ed wUh. ^ At length, the Roman general 
insist^d^at lugurth^ should surrender his per- 
son, and(put himsdff upon his trial at Rome* 
With this he refused to comply^ though cir- 
aumveated in haying already yielded so much; 
9ndithu» the treaty being broken, both sides re-> 
wilved once more to attempt the hazards of the 
i«ar« All. things,. howeyer, promised MeteUu» 
an easy and a. certain victory; but the time of 
his consulate . being almost expired, andther ge* 
negcalvvea^ the baev^est of glory, which his in?. 



dttstty ftad sotm. This was Cams Msmiis, who 
had been sent with hkn as his lieutenant in the 
war ; a commander who beeame afterwards the 
glory and the scourge of Rome. He was bom 
m a Tillage neai- Arpinum, of poor parents, 
who gained their Hving by their labour ; and as 
he had been bred up in a participation of their 
toils, his manners were as rude as his coun- 
tenance was forbidding. He was a man of ex- 
traordinary stature, incomparable strength, and 
undaunted bravery. He entered early into the 
service of his country, and was, from the be- 
gmning, remarkable for his exact observance of 
-discipline, and his implicit obedience to those in 
command. He sought, upon every occasion, 
dangers equal to his courage : the longest 
marches, and the most painful -fatigues of war, 
were easy to one bred up in penury and labour* 
He had already passed through the meaner gra- 
dations of office, and each seemed conferred 
upon him as the reward of some signal exploit. 
When he stood for the office of military tribune, 
though his person was unknown, his actions werfe 
familiar to tfie multitude. When elected to that 
charge, his general found his merit and assist- 
ance so great, that he seconded him, with his 
interest, in procuring him to be made a tribune 
of the people. It was in this station that his 
ambition began to appear, and his detestation 
of the senate, whose vices, indeed, deserved his 
enmity, became^'^conspicuous. Not to be inti*. 
midated by theijr-^t^reats, he boldly arraigned 
their corruption, i^ennn the senate-house ; and 
when MeteHus, who" tilf then had patronised 
and raised him, disapphivedhis zeal, he even 
threatened to commit him to prison. Nevei^- 
VoL. V. Dd 
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theless, being afterwards sent under him as Ins 
lieutenant into Numidia, Metellus preferred the 
interest of his country to private resentment^ 
and trusted Marius with the most important 
concerns of the war. This confidence was not 
misplaced ; Marius acquitted himself in every 
action with such prudence and resolution, that 
he was considered at Rome as second in com- 
mand, but first in experience and resolution. It 
was in this situation of affairs, that Metellus, 
as has been said, was obliged to solicit at Rome 
for a continuation of his command ; when Ma- 
rius ungratefully resolved to obt£un it for him- 
self, and thus acquire the glory of putting an 
^nd to the war. To accomplish this, he prir 
vately inveighed against Metellus by his emisr 
saries at Rome : he insinuated among the peo- 
ple, that the war was prolonged, only to length- 
en tlie consul's command ; and asserted, that 
with half the army he would make Jugurtha a 
prisoner. By such professions as these, having 
excited a spirit of discontent against Metelli^s, 
and brought over a party to his own interest, he 
was permitted to stand for the consulship, 

io6 ^^^^^ ^^ obtained, contrary to the ex-^ 
pectation and influence of the higher 
orders. 

Marius being thus invested with the supreme 
power of managing the war, shewed himself 
every way fit for the commission. His vigi- 
lance was equal to his valour ; and he quickly 
made himself master of the cities which Jugur- 
tha had yet remaining in Numidia. This prince, 
finding he had no longer a capacity to defend 
himself, was obliged to have recourse for as- 
sistance to Boccbusi king of Mauritania, to 
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whose dauj^hter he was married. A battle soon 
after ensued, in which the Numidians surprised 
the Roman camp by night, and gained a tempo- 
rary advantage. However it was but of short 
continuance ; for Marius soon after overthrew 
them in two signal engagements, in one of which 
not less than ninety thousand of the African 
army were slain. Bocchus now finding the Ro- 
mans too powerful to be resisted, did not think 
it expedient to hazard his own crown, to pro- 
tect that of his ally ; he therefore determined to 
make pyeace, upon whatever conditions he might 
obtain it: and accordingly sent to Rome, im- 
jrforing its protection and friendship. The se- 
nate received the ambassadors with their usual 
haughtiness ; but after some time, they were 
given to understand, that the delivering up of 
Jugurtha to the Romans, would, in some mea- 
sure, conciliate their favour, and soften their re- 
sentment. At first, the pride of fiocchus strug- 
gled against such a proposal ; but a few interviews 
with Sylia, who was quxstor to Marius, recon- 
ciled him to this treacherous measure* At 
length, therefore, Jugurtha was given up, and 
carried by Marius to Rome, loaded with chains, 
a deplorable instance of blasted ambition. He 
did not long survive his overthrow, being cruelly 
condemned by the senate to be starved to death 
in prison, a short time after he had adorned the 
triumph of the conqueror. 

Scarcely was an end put to the Jugurthine 
war, when news was brought to Home, that an 
incredible number of barbarians from the north, 
were pouring. into the Roman dominions, and 
threatening Italy with slaughter and desolation. 
The eyes of all men were tirnied OB Marius cx% 
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this emei^;enc7, mid, contrary to the constitii- 
tions of the state, which required an interval of 
ten years, he wa9 made a sec(»id time consul. 
Thi? people he was to oppose were the Cimtoi 
and Teutones, who had left their forests, to the 
number of three hundred thousand men, in order 
to seek new habitations in the fruitful vidlies of 
Italy. They had, some time. before, invaded 
Gaul, where they committed great ravages, and 
defeated sevei*al Roman armies that were sent 
against them. Marius, however, was compile* 
]y successful. He decUned fighting, till their 
force was weakened by delay ; but a&rward_s es^. 
gaging them as they were, passing the Alps, in 
three separate bodies, a bloody battle ensued, 
wJMch lasted two days* In this the Romane 

^ Q were ^ctorious, and Theutobocchus, th/s 
zoi. king oif the Teutones, was taken jxisoa- 

-. ^ er, with the^ loss of an hundred and fifty 
^^y^ * thousand men. But, notwithstanding 
the Teutones were thus defeated, the ar- 
my of the Cimbri remained entire, and had ac» 
tually passed the Alps, after having put Catu- 
lus, the Roman consul, to flight. Marius, how- 
ever, being made consul a fifth time, for the pep-, 
pie had continued him in office during the whole 
of the war, gave them a dreadful overthrow. 
An hundred and forty thousand of these bai^ 
barians were slain, and sixty thousand taken 
captive. Their wives,, during the engagement, 
fought furiously in chariots by the sides of their 
husbands ; and, at last, when they saw the Ua- 
tune of the field decided, slew their children ; 
and ^n, with desperate intrepidity, fell by mu* 
tual wounds. 

yAIarius, by these victone% having become 



sdpy SamadMs, to distant nationB in war, soon 
after grew much more dangerous to his fellow- 
citizens in peace. Metellus, from being his first 
patron and promoter, was long grown hateftil 
to himf for his superior influence in the senate f 
so that he earnestly wished to have him^ banish- 
ed from Rome. To efiect this, he suborned one 
Satuminus, who had fraudulently possessed him- 
aelf of the tribuneship, to prefer a law for the 
partition of such lands as had been recovered in 
the late war, and to oblige the senators to take 
n solemn oath for putting it into execution, in 
case.it was passed. The law was soon enacted, 
by the interest of Marius ; but when the senate 
came to confirm the observance of it, Metellus, 
wrhOf considered it as a renewal of the ancient 
disturbances which had been so fatal to the con- 
stitution, endeavoured to persuade them to re- 
ject the measure with disdain. At first they 
«eemed inclined to follow his advice: but the 
influence of his rival being superior, they gave 
.way, and Metellus was obliged to go into vo- 
luntary exile. 

This success iMily served to increase the arro- 
gance of Satuminus. Being made a tribune a 
thiid time, he filled the city with clamour and 
commotion. Memmius, who was of the oppo- 
site pfarty, was killed in one of these frays, as 
he canvassed for the consulship; and Glaucius, 
the prsBtor, was tumultuously chosen in his stead* 
Tins seemed as a signal lor a general encounter. 
The senate were resolved to curb the insolence of 
the tribunes ; and the consuls were oixlered, as 
in dangerous times, to provide for the safety 9f 
the commonwealth. Marius, who was one of 
:lbem> found himself in the disagreeable sitna^ 
Dd2 
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tion of heading a strong body of the senators 
and patricians, against those very people whom 
his own intrigues had put into commotion* Sa- 
tuminus and his followers were forced into the 
capitol, where, for want of water, they were 
compelled to yield. Marius still wished to save 
them, but was unable : a large body of Roman 
knights broke into the forum, and cut them to 
pieces; while the prevailing party, elated with 
their success, recalled Metellus fixrni exile* 

Marius being thus doubly mortified by the de- 
molition of his party, and the restoration of h» 
rival, left Rome, under pretence of performing 
a TOW ; but, in reality, with hopes of kindling 
up new wars in Asia, where alone his military 
talents could have scope for exertion. With 
this view, he went to the court of Mithrtdatess 
at that time the most powerful monarch of the 
East, hoping either to be dismissed with scorn, 
or received with hospitality. In either case he 
expected to find his account: if injuriously ditfc- 
missed, Marius would have a colour for declari- 
ing war against him ; if kindly received, he 
would be hi a better condition to judge the 
strength of his enemy. Mithridates received 
him with great kindness, and dismissed him, 
laden with presents, to Rome. 

Meanwhile the strength which Marius had 
given the popular party was not to be destroyed 
by a single blow : Drusus the tribune, who op- 
ix)sed the popularity of Gracchus, seemed now 
determined to pursue his example. After much 
tergiversation in principles and objects, this man 
threatened the great with the revival of the Li- 
cinian law f and that the allies and confederates 
of Italy, who were the present pdssesBors^-Biigbt 



&hareaneqvtiva]ent to what this law was likeiy 
to deprive them of, he gave them hopes of beingp 
admitted denizens of Rome, l^ese protnises 
did not fail to produce their effect; the Latin 
towns began to look upon him as their pro* 
tector, and came in crowds- to the city to su^)oit 
him. , Great contentions arose in consequence of 
his endeavours. Delibemtion had been long 
bamshed from the assemblies of the people ; 
their law« were enacted or rejected by- clamoury 
violence, and sedition* On one of these oc- 
casions, Drusus, being warmly engaged in pro- 
moting the law for enlarging the freedom of the 
city, was stabbed by an und^nown person, who 
left his poignard in the wound: Drusus had just 
strength enough to avow with his dying breiith^ 
the integrity of his intentions; and that there 
was no man in the commonwealth more sincerely 
attached to its interests. 

The Italians being thus frustrated in their at* 
tempt to gain the freedom of Rome, by the 
death of their chamjHon, resolved upon 
obtaining by force, what Ae senate seeni^ -A. a 
ed to refuse them as a favour- This gave ^' 
rise to the Social war, in which most of U. C. 
the states of Italy entered into a confe- ^-5 8.. 
deracy against Rome, in order to obtain a re- 
dress of their manifold grievances. Messengers 
and hostages were privately sent and interchang- 
ed among them ; and upon having their claims re- 
jected by the senate, they soon broke ftut into 
open rebellion* The state now saw a hundred 
thousand of its soldiers turned against itself, led 
on by approved commanders, and disciplined 
in the Roman manner. To oppose these, an 
equal number of men was raised by the senate, 
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ftitd tjbe conduct of the w^ cotmrntted^to the 
consuls^ with whom were united Marius, Sylla^ 
«nd the most experienced generals of the time* 
The war commenced with great animosity on 
either side, but the Romans seemed to have the 
disadvantage at first. Rutilius, the consul, fell 
into an ambuscade, and was slain. Upon this 
defeat, the army which he conducted was given 
%o Marius, who rather might be s^d, not tQ 
forfeit his ancient fame, than to acquire new 
reputation by his conduct* 

After a lapse of two years, the Social war 
having continued to rage with doubtful succes% 
the senate began to reflect, that, whether conr 
quered or conquerors, the Roman power would 
equally be annihilated^ In order therefore to softer 
their compliance by degrees, they granted th^ 
freedom of the city to such of the Italian staites 
as had not revolted ; and then offered it to sucl^ 
as would soonest lay down their arms. This 
unexpected generosity had the desired effect i 
the allies, with mutu^ distrust, offered to treait 
separately: the senate took them one by on^ 
into favour, but gave the freedom of the city in 
such a manner, that, not being impowered t^ 
vote until all the other tribes had given theur 
«iffrages, they acquired very little weight in the 
constitution. 

This destructive war bring Gonckided, whicb, 
according to Patercukis, consumed above thre& 
hundred thousand of the flower of Italy, the 
senate began to think of turning their arifis 
against Mithridates, the most powerful and waiv 
like monarch of the East, whose dominion now 
extended over Cappadoda, Bithynia,^ Thrace, 
Macedon, and all Greeoe. £k waai Abte to bring 



two hundred and fifty thousand mhxAry into 
the field) and fifty thousand horse : he had also 
a vast number of armed chariots ; and in his 
portS) four hundred ships of war. Such power* 
joined to so great riches, served only the more 
to invite the ambition of Rome ; they but 'de- 
sired a pretence for a war, and that was easily 
found from his having invaded and overcome 
many states that were in alliance with, and under 
the protection of, the Roman people. 

Marius was extremely anxious to obtain the; 
command in the expedition against Mithridates ,; 
but Sylla being just chosen consul, as a recomr 
pense for his services in the Social war, and his. 
lame beginning to equal that of Marius, he wan. 
with general consent appointed to conduct the 
A»atic war. This general, who now began, 
to take the lead in the commonwealth, was bom 
of a patrician family, one of the most illustrious 
in Rome : his person was elegant, his air noble, 
his manners easy, and apparently sincere : he 
loved pleasure, butgioiy stUl more ; fond of po« 
puiarity, he desired to please all the world ; for 
which purpose he talked of himself with diifi* 
dence, and of every body else with the highest 
commendations ; he was liberal, and even pre- 
vented those requests which modesty hesitated 
to make ; while, at the same time, he stopped 
even to an acquaintance with the meanest soldiers, 
whose manners he sometimes imitated, in order ^ 
to gain their affections. In short, he was a Pro-. 
te«}$, who could adapt himself to the inclination, 
pursuits, follies, or wisdom ofthose he conversed 
wiUi, while he had no real character of his own. 
His first rise was to be quaestor, or treasurer, of 
tb^ army under Marius in Numidia ; wh^re by 
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courage and dexterity he contributed greatly to 
obtain those advantages which ensued. He was 
afterwards chosen proconsul in the Social war, 
where his actions entirely eclipsed those of every 
othpr commander ; and he was in consequence of 
them now appointed to the government of Asia 
Minor, in opposition to the claims of Marius. 

There were several incentives to the jealousy 
which Marius now entertsuned against Sylla. 
The former began to consider this preference as 
an unjust partiality in favour of his rival, and 
a tacit insult upon all his former victories. He 
could not help thinking, that his reputation en- 
titled him to the first offer in all the employments 
of the state, and he concluded upon depriving 
Sylla of his new command. To this end, he 
attached to his interest one Sulpicius, a tribune 
of the people, but chiefly noted for his enmity to 
Sylla; a man equally eloquent and bold, of great 
riches but corrupt manners, and rather dreaded 
than esteemed by the people. The first effect of 
die conjunction of these ambitious men, was to 
gain over the Italian towns to their party ; and 
for this purpose they preferred a law, that these 
should vote, not in the rear of the other tribes, 
but indiscriminately with the rest. This law 
was as warmly opposed by the citizens of Rome, 
as it was resolutely defended by Marius and Sul- 
picius, backed by the states of Italy. A tumult 
ensued, as usual, in which many were slain on 
both sides. 

This commotion was scarcely appeased, when 
another assembly of the people was proposed; 
for passing the laVv, contrary to the command 
of the consuls. A more violent uproar than 
cren the former t<iok place in consequence^ in 



which Sylla's son4n-law was. slain ; while Sylhi 
himself, being pursued by the mviltitude, was 
at last obliged to take refuge in the house of his 
enemy Marius ; and by the laws of hospitality^ 
which were still reverenced in J^me, saved from 
their fury. Finding the opposite faction pre- 
vail, Sylla instantly quitted Rome, and went to 
the army he had commanded during the Social 
war ; and which was appointed to accompany 
him upon the expedition into Asia. In the mean 
time, Marius and Sulpicius carried all before 
fhem ; the law for giving the Italians a full par- 
ticipation of the freedom of the city, passed 
without opposition ; and by the same law it was 
enacted, that the command of the army ap- 
pointed to oppose Mithridates, was to be trans^ 
ferred from Sylla to Marius. 

Immediately on this, Marius sent down ot 
ficers from Rome, to take the command in his 
name ; but Sylla had taken care to secure the 
favour of the army, with whom he had already- 
gained so many signal victories, and who were 
entirely devoted to his will. Instead, therefore, 
of obeying the orders of Marius, they slew the 
officer, and then entreated their general that he 
would lead them directly to execute vengeance 
upon all his enemies at Rome. In the mean 
time Marius, being informed of this, was not 
slow in making reprisals upon such of Sylla'a 
friends as fell into his hands. This produced 
new murmurs in Sylla*s camp ; the army in- 
sisted upon being led to tlie capital, and their 
general, who was naturally vindictive, at length 
determined to comply. 

Sylla's army, amounting to six legions, in 
general seemed animated with the resentment of 



theif leaded, and breathed noUiing bat slaiigfater 
and reinenge* However there Were a few yet 
remaintng, wha, even in this time of general 
^QDrtiiption, coufd not think of turning their ann« 
tigainst their native city, but quitted the camp 
and fled. Thus a strange migration of different 
parties was seen; some fiying from Rome to 
avoid the resentment of Marius, and others de* 
serting from the camp, not to be accomplices in 
the guilt of Sylla. Nevertheless the army con- 
tinued to advance : it was to no purpose that the 
prxtors went out from the city in form to inter- 
<fict its further progress ; the soldiers broke the 
ensigns of their office, and tore their puiple 
ix>bes with derision. The senate next sent depu- 
ties to lay an injunction on Sylla not to advance 
within five miles' pf Rome. The deputies were 
for some time amtisedby Sylla ; but they scarcely 
returned to give an account of their commission^ 
when he arrived with all his forces at the gates 
of the city. His soldiers entered sword 
•^ ^' in hand, as into a place taken by storm. 
^' Marius and Sulpicius, at the- head of a 
tumultuary body of their partissuis, attempted 
to oppose their entrance; and the citizens, 
who feared being plundered, threw down stones 
and tiles from the tops of the houses upon the in- 
truders. So unequcd a conflict lasted longer than 
could have been expected ; but, at length, Ma- 
rius and his party were obliged to seek safety by 
ffight, after having vainly offered liberty to all 
the slaves who should assist them in this emer- 
gency. 

Sylla, finding himself master of the city, 
placed bodies of sokiiers in different parts, to 
prevent piiiage and disorder. He even punished 
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9Mne teveieif lot* cntem^^ faouMftby ioroe, tmd 
^nt the night m icttkiiig tJidr quurten, -and ifs 
stmning their inpetoositf • The next mornings 
hftbegsn hf modciliog the l«ms so as to faixmt 
hift oim ^lotion «f diem, and to rapeal aH th^ 
liskd 'been done by his opponents. He likewMe 
pB8s«4 a d^coM, iirhefeby Markis SuijHdus, and*' 
len other leading men, were dedarcd enemies to 
I^MBir -ooyntry, in oonseqi!Mnce of vhieh it was 
lawM fep any peraon to kill them. 

Hwtm^ diqft brought the laws to eecond his 
»»(bilien, he caused the goo^ of iht proscribed 
to foe oon^fiscated, and dien sent troops into ail 
potato apprehend cheoi* Marina eseaped, but 
Snlpicius 'was found in the marshes of Laucen* 
ti«m ; and hie )ieiKl hetng cut off, was fixed upon 
4lle rostrum 9t Rome. :Sylla having thus, as he 
supposed, entively restoFed peace to the city, 
departed vfpGtk his expedition against Mitlui- 
dates, hoping to f^e new vigour to his designs, 
hy Hie wealth and honours which he expected to 
reap in the East. 

But while Sylla was intent only in counter- 
acting the measures of Marius, he had over- 
looked a very Ibnmdahle opponent, who was 
dtiily growing into pepnlanty and power at 
Rome. This was Cornelius Cinna, bom of a 
patrician fonHy, but strongly attached to the 
peo|^e from motives of emlMtion* He was a' 
man eager after glory, but incapable of patiently 
waiting its i^gular approach : rash, hot, and 
obstinate, but, at the same fsme, bold and enter- 
piising, be was ambitious to become a dema- 
gogue, because he could sway the senate. He 
therefore o£fered himself for the consulship, hi 
eppoeitioii to the interests of Sylla ; and eithi^r 
by inlrigoe or populerity , he xmnied 4t» 

Vol. V. E e 
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Sooo after Qim»t was inTested widi his new 
digiiky, he unmasked himself; he bcasted, that 
he wooid. annul all the laws which hud been 
Ifitely made in ^vour of the patricians, aod a£^ 
cordiagly began by endeavouring to attach the 
Italians iirmly to his interest. This was oii^ 
to be effected, by giving then) an equal .partiQfe; 
pation k) the free4»n of tH^ dty^ lof which Syflai 
had lately deprived them. He, therefore, n&A 
his emissaries among the country states, desii^ 
ing their attendance at Rome upon a ceitain 
day» and enjoining them to conceal swcttds 
under their robes* Thus, when he had prepared 
a party to support his pifetensions^ he (Mibliciy 
proposed a laW, by which- the votes of the de- 
mocratic interest was sure to preponderate over 
the patrician. To propose such ;a law at thisf 
lime, was, in effect, to declare a war* An enr 
gagement ensued, in which the Italians, being 
previously armed, were victorious for a while $ 
but Octavius, the other consul, coming with a 
powerful body of Sylla*s friends to oppose tliem^ 
soon tui^ned the fi>rtune of the day, and obliged 
ih& Italians to quit the city. 

Cinna, though thus defeated in his purpose, 
had, notwithstanding, the pl^sure of finding 
all the states of, It^ly strongly united in his fa- 
vour, from the efforts, he had, ipadein their be- 
half; and having, by various artifices, stimulated 
them to a general insmrection, he began to 
make levies both of tix>ops and money. In this 
iXianner a powerful army was soon raised ; and. 
Cinna, as consul, was, without opposition, placed 
at its head* In the mean time, the senate^ who 
w;ere apprised pf those violent proceedings, sum- 
moned him to take his trifU ; but not appearing) 
he was degreed fram his papk as a citizen ; der^ 
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prived of hb office of consmly and Lucius Me- 
ruk, priest of Jupiter, elected in his stead. Such 
indignities, however, only served to increase hift 
diligence and inflame his animosity. He ap- 
pekred before a body of the Roman forces tlu^ 
were encamped at Capua, in a humble and 
imploring maniier, without any of the en^gns 
of his office^ < He entreated them, with tears and 
protestations, not to suffer the people of Rome 
to Ma sacrifice to the tyranny of the great; 
he invoked the Gods who punished injustice, to 
judge of the rectitude of his intentions ; and so 
&r prevailed upon tiie soldiers, that they unani- 
mously resokred to espouse hi» cause. Thus his 
strength daily increased ; several of the ^enators^ 
who were wavtering beibre, now came over 16 
his side ; and what ivaB. equal to an army in it* 
self, tidings were brooght, that Marius, esci^ 
ing from a thousand perils, was with his sod 
upoh the Tdadto make a common cause with 
him; ... 

This great -general, at the age of seventy, 
aft^r numberless victbries, and six consubttesy 
liad wandered for some time as an outcast . from 
society^ and in peril every houf of falling into the 
hands of his enemies, whose pursuit was still as 
warm, as their wrath was unabated. 
- Thus, encompassed with dangers, he was 
obfiged to toonceai himself in the marshes of 
MintuiDum, where he continued a whole night 
in a qu2^mire«< At break of day he left ^is 
dismal place, and made towards the sea-sidey 
in hopes of finding a ship to fia.cilitate his escape ; 
but being known and discovered by some of the 
inhabitants, he was conducted to a neighbouring 
town with a baiter round his neck, and, while 
still oavered over witlvmudf sent to prison* 



The t|OV<nfiir of ' tlm pliftse, l/bKng; ta odlifirfni 
lb ^e orders of the senate, soon viyei sent 8 
£|iBbriwi ^]«f6 to diafiatch him; but the ban- 
iMttiaU BO sooner entered the duilgeon iar fhi* 
pwqpofie) but be st6p|K9d riionft, mtiniidated by ^ 
flraeuiltil Yiatiipe abd MmBal voice of. the victtia^ 
who sternly demanded^ if he had the firesilnip* 
tion to kill Cains JMtoius? The siave^ utiable lo 
ve^ly^ threw down Inssurordi audi rushiBg back 
frknn the prison, coed outi that he found it hm^ 
pbaaibie to dettMy hiiKll The governor, con*- 
sidering the ficar of the slave as an onien in th^ 
unhappy ejeils's &vour, gave him once more hii 
freeckijii ; and, oomtoendUng htm to his fortuasi 
|irotided him with a ship to oonvey him feoda 
kaljr* He from thence itiade die best of hit 
way.torthe.iskiod 6i JEaxan^ and sailing onward; 
was forced by a tempest iq^on the coast <^ Sieilf « 
A Roman quaestor, Who happened to be aH thi 
same place, resohned to adze him ; by whkk hm 
lost sixteen of hisxrew', who were killed in their 
endeavours to covet* hia retreat to the ship. H» 
aiterwands landed in Africa^ otar Carthage^ 
and teated himaelf in a mdandiofy mood among 
the ruins of £hat desolated plate« H^ soon^ how* 
eveor, roceiyed orders from the ^^etor, who go^ 
vemed there, to retire* Marivsy who reoolkcted. 
his havihg once served this nmn^ when in neees- 
^y^ could not au^ress Ids chagrin at fiw&ig 
im^atitude in every quarter of the worid ; afid 
preparing to obey, desired the messenger to tell 
ius master^ that he had seeti Marius titting 
among the ruitis of Cartilage, intiniatmg <he 
greatness of his oWn &U, by the de 8i J a tio & thafl 
was apl'ead around him» He thctn onbarkad 
once more, sttid not kndvniig whtre to tend with» 
out encouE^riog aD ensmy, i^nt the wiotet ttl 
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IM^ expecting evety hour iht reixtn df a meftb 
«ei^^ £rom JhJs son, whom he fasd sent to Mlictt 
^he ]»rotectloa of an African pdnce, named 
Mandrastal. A€ter long expectation, howeveiv 
Instead of the messenger^ his son arrived, havitif; 
#]th dilBeiittjr ^scafiNed £«m the iidiospitable 
t^otrrt of that monait*. It was in this sttua^eiii 
chat tJief iKxakistaUy heard of the activitfr of 
Cinna^m their iavbur, and accorfngiy mads #» 
test of their wa)r 'to jean hhn. 

Cifilia, upon being apprised of theh* appioad^ 
lient his lict0r% vnm all otlwr marks of dbtino- 
^dih to ineceive them 4 but Maiius -would not 
adeept of ^besie instances of respect, as being iM 
aiuted to ids abject sitaation. His beatd was 
long and negleote<i(t his pace alow and solemiH 
and all his actions irtiewed a mind strong^ ao- 
t&kt&A hf resentment, and tnedita^g revei^;^ 
¥^G hundred of the ^ncipai citizens of Rosn^ 
treitt to congmtulals hb return ; a considerable 
insaiber of ve^teraos, who had -fought under faia 
ctaofdard, cameto olfer liim Iteir service $ and, 
iSb in6iease his ibices adUmore, he prodaimoi 
freedom to eSl leaves ^who should 3f6in hiin* His 
€rst operatton was to take the citjr of Ds6a bf 
«iorm ; he then an^vaaced with has whc^'armyj, 
«nd posted himsielf upon lihe iamcuhmi, a hiH 
thai ove^tobked Rome, where he wtis §okied by 
Cinna, with an army as numerov^ as Ina own ^ 
a;nd b^ing animated with the same spirk, fhey 
1*6801 ved to lay -dege to 4lieir nathe city* 

The 4$enate aoad consuls were now drv^e» al^ 
<host to despair*. Sylla.was at a distanoe, aod 
Cneius Pompeius, who commanded an armjr 
near Rome, was so eqmvocal in his condnct, 
ibat neither «ide could rSly iqpon him whom 
Ee2 
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they both equally feared. They therefore sent 
to Metellus, then iyu)g with a body of troo^ 
among the Samnites; but his severs, instead 
of g^ranting them any aid, soon after joinib^ 
.Manus. Thus deserted by allf they daily saw 
the towns about the city takea and plundered, 
and great numbers of slaviB every hour desectiog 
tp the enemy* In thi» exigencei they had no 
other resource but submissbn : they accordingly 
resolved to send ambassad<M's to the two ges^rti^ 
assuring them of their, ready acquiescence) and 
desiring them to enter .:the city peaceably, and to 
spare thmr country. Cinna, however, refuied 
to grant any audience, till he was restored to the 
consulship, when he i^eceived* the ambassadors 
of the senate in fomu They invited him into 
die city, and requested him to undertake the 
duties of his office ; they intrekted him to rer 
rard his countrymen with tenderness, and eur 
deavoured to obtain from him an oath, that he 
would put no mvin to death, but after a Ic^^ 
.manner, and conformably to the ancient uaagea 
of Rome* Cinna refused tht oath, but pro^ 
.mised, that he would not willingly cause any 
man's death. During this conference, Marius 
continued stan^g by the consul's tribunal, ob* 
serving « profound aUence ; but his furious airt 
and eyes glancing with fire, were but too surf 
presages of the carnage he meditated* 

Cinna and Marius soon presented themsel^^es 
at the gates of the city, at the head of^.theif 
troc^». The formuer boldly entered, accompa« 
nied by his guards f but Mariua stopped ^ort, 
alleging that, having been banished by a pubtie 
decree, it was necessary to have another to au* 
thorise his return. It was thus that he desired 
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to»gii^ hin^ttDgiiiiiaiy de^gnS tibe'&f»pearatice of 
jtt^be^.andi wbUelttne^tnted the destruction 
«k( .thousand, to pretend an im^cit yeaeratioa 
■foirthetiaws. * In {amuaei^oe of his reque^ ^sui 
i^momkly «£ . thcfpeople bemg ealkd^ they bega^ 
to reverse his banishiti^at f hut tbsy had scarce 
gm» throcigh three of the ttibesy Mrhen^ inca- 
pable any loBger of curbing hia passion for re^ 
.v^)ge, he entered the city at the heitd of his 

. ^Qardsj .and masfeaored all who had been ob* 
noxious t6 hitn, without remorse or pity x Oc» 
tayius, the consul^ vras assassinated in Ms chair 
n£ of^ i Meruiay who had been his coli^i^e 
in the room Of Cinna^ Idlled himself itcy avc^d 
fyiiAg^ by, ^e enemy ; Caius xaid Lucius JuU«}s^ 
^irnuMiSy Lentuhii^ Numitorius, and Bebiu% 
^W seniors of the first rank, were butchered iiji 
.the streets, their heads placed upon the rostrum, 
^nd their bodies given to be devoured by ^gs : 
many more sha^ the same &te« The bloods 
hounds of Maiius, l»:<eathing slaughter and ven* 
.geance, stabbed ikthers of families in th^ir own 
houses ; violated the chastity of matmns ; and 
carried away their children by force* Severed 
"who sought to propitiate the tyrant's rage, we^p 
murdered in his presence; many of those who 
had never o£fended him were put to death ; and, 
At ksty even his own officers coi^d not approach 
hi<n but with terror. , ,. - 

Having in this manner punished his enemies, 
lie next 2[>rogated all the laws which ^ere made 

^ by his rival, and then created himself consul 
.with Cinna. Thus gratified in his two &yourite 
passions, vengeance and ambition, haying once 
saved his country, and now. deluged it with 
)>lood> at last) .^s if willing to crown the. pile of 
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«6t^m^V Hot "fHidttiit sxiofkim 6f lifting im* 

te mtMhif find pn^)ltm» tt> his 4wn taoi^ 
laid le iM^pipciii^ «ft<>re 0Btff^ 

III the lAetti tllnedi0s;e i»etiihdtalf «6b<itfiitl 
irtre btfs«%lft td SytlJ^ mlio had "piribmied mt^ 
my ftlgMtl ex;)ldifi» dcgaSiAt MIcNi^tttk. Thut 
iMdnliKJh iMPting neattse j «A Imifidrtd ^and i% 
IlkQiuSeXkd !R<$liiHl$) ^o weaft in his 4i»wkAbm, 
la ^ 4Mii id ^Id ^«iod) Mxt Sim hi» getie»i| 
A»^llelaas «» oMKMse S3rlfo ; btft h€ wait d«ieat«i 
HidQj^ A^eiMi Vfdi Hl^ 16M J0f ah kidt^^leimm^ 
h(»^ m fiyfces. Alko/theY MStie felbtred, ^ 

«b«smlie8 ^duit had be^ usaft^ed bf 96fh»klfito8^ 
^thfit h6tliplkitk» were ii6«0r incUiied to a£i ao- 
tdmnidida^goti -r l^chHdatji^ foduK^ by hib kisi^ 
•iM) Anfdf %lla) % tf^^lfe ef i>et!^A^ hmns^ 
fd take tS»^e^ce dn bU«i^nl€fd in Re^tne. 

A^ ^eiu^ *«rafi ^oc^ifiglf mm after co!^ 
^!^^d^ die pHiititife ai*ti€les'ef wMth ^e^ i^hait 
Mitfii4dati» shotOd 4^^ the ^^hao^g^ft ^ th^ 
t|i^ ; mnA ^heuM kee^ within 1^ mm heredl^ 
ift6thit»di^. Thus ha^»gy hi lesn thtth thfee 
yeoi^^ %i<^d4it^ iht Askitk WAT i&ain ikMMAGfri^k 

Tiously informing the senate*ly letter^ of ^llhe 
^gr^t ^eirricJee he had d<»ie the lita^fe ; &Rd the 
tfi^mk^ tet^m he hfld peedlveid £(t>m such-n^ 
^sMeA his foftuiife« The senate^ tvho ^ttt n6ir 
16 be cottsidered rMher 9^ a party Ibrmeit bf 
lilaiius) thtti as the independent protectors ^ 
ttotodj greaitty dre^tA ifhe effects of Sylfe'a 
iiKSgiMi^n* They' fdready an&:i|>ated ^ut 
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ilnidlttoBd be if9» ateot t* 1nite» afid tfiere- 
fi^ro Bcauta treat wkfahim; oficrilig tt> coni^ 
witk eT€iy reatMHiable demand. Tiiey eTdn-iw- 
vstttd Cihimf 4o nssigB his pcm^r^ an^ to. join 
trith them ia deprecating SyUa's anger^ bf 
tilheljr submission* 

Cima^ hotrtveti knew hbvr little mercy bi 
had to Expect from hia opfttlent; and, instead 
of obeying the senate, tetuxned tbcon an evai6f« 
ansfTT^ ; but in the mean time^ proceeded to 
raise £)fce% and to oppo^ SyUa even ih Asia, 
by sen^ng an afmy thither^ to attack Mitfao 
lidates^ nndtfr the command of Valerius Flaccus^ 
bis colleague Jfl the -can&uhhip. But, as tfait 
le^uter was ine^^pcriebCed kl the fiekl, Finibra^ 
an old seidier' of xcpUtaddti, ^pas sent aa lieute^ 
mmt, with (Erections to correct, by bM expeli- 
•Dcei the tbo gneat impetuosity of the general* 
Tbcy aobn, however, began to Aflbr; und tho 
bleach ^^dening evory day, the censui tfioaglMI 
proper to depose Fimbria from his eommamk 
Fimbria,* inMead of submittaig to bis superior, 
bronght his csnUte before the anny i a gettend 
matiiky ensoed *, the consul attempted to escape | 
but, beio^ discovered at tiic bottom of a wc^ «raa 
Ai^ged oat and nrarderad hff his owri sdldserai 
in ttie mean tiase, .Fhnbria taking the tommaifd 
of the aiitvy, led it Sgnnst Mhbildates, ovef 
Wftiom he gsdtiedusigiait victory ; and mi^ ham 
Cbtnpldtedhii triacnpir m^r that nicRiatrcb^ bot 
liiat Adaamr dis^bedknse of wfascb He wastgi^atf 
to his own commander, was practised by' hia 9tiU 
diem siffmit ilmndf ; for, abordy afeuv ^ SyHa's 
apfMstb, hialnx)|iBattd(iseflcd to joili their fc& 
low*dlfaieii8 in lh6 othsfr ars»y, in conseiitteMte «f 
ivbiobKFartoiaMQpot^ his o«ln ammL 
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• The illsuodesft of thi» airnjr, howdvcrvdidndt 
intimidate. Cinna fipm nuking, preparationa to 
repel his opponent. Being joined by Carfoo, aow 
elected fn the room of Valeiius^.Ui¥ho had been 
alain, together with young Marius^ who inherited 
the abilities and the ambition of his fether, hd 
determined to 'send over .partx>£ the foic;es he 
had raised from Dalm^tia, to preiient SyUa froni 
entering . Italy. Some troops were . accordingly 
embarked ; but these being dispersed by a storm^ 
the rest, who had not yet put to sea^ absolutely 
refused to go. Upon this, Cinna, enn^;ed at 
their disobedience^ rushed iforward to awe them 
into their duty. / In the mean time, one of the 
most mutinous of; the soldiists^ bemg strudtby 
an officer, returpfd, the blqw, but was appoft* 

j^ Q bended for his crime. ' This ill-timed ae* 

.; g^ '.verity. produced a tumult and a mutiiiy 

through the whole army ; and while Cin- 

na endeavoured to prevent or aj^ase it, he was 

tixa through the body by an unknown hand* 

. The army, being thus deprived of their prin* 
cipal leader, continued under Caibo.for some 
time* The next year's consuls being Urbanua 
and Scipio, nchnr levies were made, and the af- 
fiurs of the party seemed to wear a very fiivoura* 
ble.aspect. In shorty a great concourse of peo- 
ple flocked from different parts of Italy to sup* 
port the consuls, who soon saw themselves at 
the h^ad of an army superior to that of Sylbt* 
whose approach waa so much dreaded by dl 
ninks of jiden. 

.' .Sylla, however, was not kss alert andexpe«> 
ditious* By long and forced marches, he hasten* 
fed to his native country, which he intended 
to deluge with blood. Being arrived at Dytac^ 
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ohhim, where h^ had prepaid k fleet to conve|r 
tnm into Italy^ he harangued ^h» army before 
thef embaf ked) eUtneatiiig^ that they would en- 
gage themselves by an oath» to continue f^th-' 
fill to his cause. To this they unanimously con- 
sented, with many profesuons of esteem and the 
most geneious attachment; and, after a fa- 
voumbfe passage, landed at Brundusium. 
. .Soon ^er his ariival there, the renins of 
that i^attered party, which had escaped the 
pitbifcriptions of M&rius, came to join him ; but, 
0l M tbe succours which he received, hone were 
more titn^y or pleasing, tiban those which were 
hrou^t him. by Cneius *Pompey, afterwards 
suifta&ied the Creat* This commander begaa 
ftlre&dy to shew the dawnings of that spirit, 
which afterwards shdne with such lustre in the . 
epti^monweaKh* Though but twenty-three years 
^ agey.aiid at that time invested with no public 
chai^ter, he found means to raise $in army of 
three legions in :Picenum, and to overthrow 
BruftuS) who commanded the troops of the op- 
posite faction in that district. This victory was 
also signalised by bis killing the general oi the 
GauUsheavahy, in single combat, for which he 
wa$ saluted with the highest marks of respect 
by Sylla, who intuitively beheld his ftiture 
greatness. 

A civil war being thus unavoidable, and both 
parties being now advanced very near each 
other, Sylla .was willing to try how far .the im- 
mense riches he brought with him from Asia 
were capable of shaking the enemies' forces, 
without a conflict*^ For this purpose, he sent 
deputies to S(4pio, the consul, who commanded 
a^nst hif|>> wUbt> proposals for coming to a 



muckiai peaoe, vefif nniilf exfbrnoed faoA'O&mi 

Kut ds(»fed tiine, previoudf t» panfcriwithilic^ 

koms, fais colleagues, upofa a ancfiaoBean •vMch 

hevs^ eqiudif ^^cmcerned. This nras afi.^thaft 

Sytla ^sired ; &r dn tiie xne^ tnte, a £(«i|keii«( i 

mon of amis beinj^ agtesd upon, lot: ^^pl&em 

went in4» the ojppoftits camps cli^ifaqriiig tiioM 

fkhes wy 6h dief had aoquiffed in Ihmr espedi* f 

flons, 9SiA 4^iing to parlicipirts «ith their IblUm^ | 

dtizetis, in ca^e they chaiiged their portf « ItiQ | 

same modv^^i timt ppcTailed «n the soldien «f 

Fimbria to ^desert hira^ lumr prevailed tt|»ii 

tiK>seaa8o to i^bfMddon their 4tflndiQ^» Thehnrhcde 

inptny d«clM«d unattisnouslf foe S^UK ; «iid tei^ 

p(o seapody kne^diat he was forsaken apd de* 

posed, tin he iwas infomied of it by « p«ir^ of ^ 

^e^enemf, ^o, «ntennf^ his tent, made hint j 

and liis son pHaonevs^ Sylla, however, oeted 

with gi«ajt modeFadon towa^ him ; he eraptoy* 

ed ell his arte to Mng^ him oarer ^ his party ; but 

finding him Hifiexible, he generously gave him 

his freedom. 

Tiiese madlinalions 8iiccee<Mng so weH, SyNa 
resolved to try the same arts upon Hie am^ 
commanded by Urbanus, the other constd. Ife 
sent depots to him, desiring « conference.; ^nt 
the consul, instructed by the fate of his col- 
league, confined Che deputi^, and marched di- 
rectiy against Sylla, in hopes of taking him bf 
8urpt4se. An engagement ensued^ in which 
%lla's troops, though attacked when in dis« 
•rder, repaired by their courage, what ^ey 
wanted In «gularity. Urbanus lost seven thou- 
sand fften, and was o^ged to take reyfuge in 
Gapoa, wi<^ the shattered isemains of 4Hfr anaijrv 



,- Itdy, from one extremity to the 6ther, now b^ 
gan to feel all the desolations and miseries of a 
declared civil war* Sylla> who was particularly 
Tersed in the business of seduction, employed 
large sums of that money which had been plun- 
dered from the East, all over the country, 
and even among the barbarous nations ^ q^ 
of Gaul, to extend his interests. On the gi.* 
other hand, the Samnites, to the number 
o£ forty thousand men, declared in favour of 
Carbo, who was chosen consul a third time, with 
young Marius, of whom his party had formed 
great expectations* The operations in the field, 
vhieh had been suspended during the winter, 
opened with still greater vigour in the beginnmg 
of the spring* Marius, at the head of twenty- 
five cohorts, offered Sylla battle ; which this ge- 
neral, knowing how the troops agmnst him wei^ 
pi?e-disposed, readily accepted* At first the for- • 
tune of the day seemed doubtful, but, just at that 
period in which victory began to waver, a part 
of- the troops df Marius, which had been pre- 
viously corrupted, fled in disorder, and this de- 
cided the fate of the day* Marius, having vainly 
endeavoured to rally his ti^ops, was obliged to 
lake rcffuge in Prsneste, a strong place that was 
still stedfast in his cause. Sylla closely pursued 
him there, and, having invested the city on every 
side, marched at tlie head of another detach- 
ment to Rome* 

• The inhabitants, thinned by famine and tlie 
lavages that attend a civil war, opened their 
gates upon his arrival. Sylla entered the Fo- 
rum, and assembling the people, he reprimanded 
them for their infidelity. However, he exliorted 
tibem not to be dejeaed, for he was still resolved 
Vol. V. Ff 
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to pardon and pmtcct them* He observed^ that 
he was obliged, by the necessity of the timeS) to 
take vigorous measures, ai>d that nxme but their 
enemies and his own should suffer. He then 
put up to sale the goods of those that fled ; and 
leaving a small garrison m the city, returned to 
besiege his rival* 

Young Marius, on the other h^nd, made m9nji 
attempts to raise the siege ; but being frustrated 
Ip all his designs^ either to repulse or to escape 
his besiegers, he gave way to that resentment 
which seems to have been hereditary in his fa* 
mily ; and ascribing the want of success to the 
treachery of Sylla's friends, who pretended to 
remain neuter, he sent orders to Brutus, the 
praetor at Rome, to put all those senators ta 
death whom he suspected to be in the intepesi 
of his rival. With this cruel command, Brutus 
immediately comfdicd ; and many of the first 
rank were butchered as they were leaving the 
senate* 

Both factions, thus exasperated to madness 
by mutual injuries and recriminations, gave vent 
to their fury in several engagements* The forces 
on the side of Marius were the most numerous^ 
but those of Sylla better united and disciplined* 
Carbo, who commanded an army for Marius in 
the field, sent eight legions to Praneste, to re- 
lieve his colleague ; but they were intercepted 
by Pompey in a defile, who slew many of them, 
and dispersed the rest. Carbo, joined by Ur- 
banus, soon after engs^ed Motellus, but waa 
overcome with the loss of ten thousand mea 
slain, and six thousand taken prisoners. In con^ 
sequence of this defeat, Urbanus, one of the . 
consuls, killed hims^f, and Caibo fled to Africa* 
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whcTe, after wandeiing ci long time, he was aC 
last delivered up to Pompej-, who ordered him 
to be beheaded. 

Still, however, a numerous army of the Sam^ 
nites were in the field, headed by several Ro- 
man generals, and by Telesinus, a Samnite, 
who had shewn himself equal to the greatest 
commanders of the age. Being joined by four 
legions, commanded by Carianus, a resolution 
was formed to make one desperate effort to raise 
the siege of Prseneste, or perish in the attempt. 
Accordingly, Telesinus made a show of advanc- 
ing with great boldness, to force the enemy's 
lines of circumvallation. At the same time 
Sylla, at the head of a victorious army, opposed 
him in front 5 while orders were sent to Pompey , 
to follow and attack him in the rear. The Sam- 
nite general, however, shewed himself superior 
to both in these operations ; for judging of their 
designs by their motions, he led off his troops 
by night, and, by forced marches, appeared 
next morning upon the mountains that over- 
looked Rome. This devoted city had just time 
sufficient to shut its gates, to prevent his en- 
trance ; but he hoped to seize the place by a bold 
assault, and encouraging his soldiers, both by 
their ancient enmity to the Roman state, and 
their hopes of immense nches when the city was 
taken ; he brought on his men, and led them 
boldly to the very walls. Appius Claudius, who 
was at that time in Rome, and in the interest of 
8ylla, made a sally to oppose him. The Ro- 
, mans fought with that animation which the con- 
sciousness of defending every thing dear inspires. 
But Appius was killed in the combat, and the 
itst, dnheartened by the loss of their general^ 
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seemed preparing for flight. Just at tius inter* 
val, a party of Sylla's horse appeared at the op- 
posite gates, who throwing themselves into the 
city, and hastening through it, met the assail- 
ants on the other side. The desperate fuiy of 
these, in some measure, suspended the fate of 
the battle, till Sylla with his whole army had 
time to arrive. It was then that a general and 
dreadful conflict ensued between the Samnite 
and the Roman army. The citizens from theit 
walls beheld thousands fall on both sides. The 
battle continued till the morning, when Sylla 
found himself completely victorious. He thea 
visited' the field of action, on which more than 
fifty thousand of the vanqui^ed and the victom 
lay promiscuously. Eight thousand of the Sam*t 
nites were made prisoners, and killed in cold 
blood after the engagement. Marcius and Ca» 
rinus, attempting to escape, were taken, and 
their heads being cut off*, were sent by Sylia's 
command, to be carried round the walls of 
Prseneste. At this sorrowful sight, the inha* 
bitants of the place, being now destitute of pro- 
visions, and despairing of all succour from with- 
out, resolved to surrender ; but it was only to 
experience the unrelenting fury of the conque* 
ror, \v ho ordered all the males to be slain. Ma* 
vius, the cause of these calamities, was at first 
missing, and it was thought had escaped, but he 
was at last discovered lying dead with a captaia 
of the Samnites, at the issue of ope of the suU' 
terranean passages which led firom the city. The 
city of Norba now alone remained unsubdued 
in Italy ; the inhabitants of which, after a long; 
resistance, dreading the &te of Prsneste, seft 
their town on fire, and desperately perish^ in 



the fiames« The destruction of this [dace put 
an end to the civil war : Sylla, now become the 
undisputed master of his country, entered Rome 
at the head of his army. Happy, had he sup- 
ported in peace the glory which he had acquired 
in war; or had he ceased to live, when he 
ceased to conquer I 

Being now no longer obliged to wear the 
mask of lenity, he began his tyranny by assem^ 
bling the peof^e, and desiring an implicit obe- 
dience to his commands, if they expected hr 
vour. He then caused it to be proclaimed, that 
those who expected pardon for their late offences, 
must obtain it by destroying the enemies of the 
«tate« This was a new and diabolical mode of 
proscription, by which the arms of all were 
Itumed against all* Great numbers perished by 
this mutual power of destruction ; and nothing 
was to be found in every place, but menacesi 
disti^st, and treachery* Eight thousand, who 
liad escaped the general carnage, submitted 
themselves to the conqueror of Rome ; he order- 
ed them to be put into the Villa Publica, a lai^e 
house in the Campus Martins ; and at the same 
time convoked the senate. There he spoke with 
g^at fluency, and in perfect composure, of his 
own exploits; while he had given private di* 
rections, that all those wretched captives should 
be slain* The senate, amazed at the horrid out- 
cries of the sufferers, at first thought that the 
city was given up to plunder ; but Sylla, with 
nn unembairassed air, informed them, that it 
was only some criminals who were punished by 
his order* The day after, he proscribed forty 
senators and sixteen hundred Joiights ; and, after 
an intermission of two days, forty senators mQre^ 
Ff2 
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with an infinite number of the lichest citizens 
of Rome. He declared the children and the 
grand-children of the opposite party infamous^ 
and divested of the rights of freemen. He or- 
dained by a public edict, that those who saved op 
harboured any of the proscribed should suffer in 
their place. He set a price upon the heads of 
*uch as were thus to be destroyed, two talents 
being the reward promised for every murder. 
Slaves, incited by such offers, massacred their mas- 
ters ; and what was more shocking to humanity, 
children, whose hands still reeked with the blood 
of their parents, came confidently to demand 
the wages of parricide ! 

Nor were the enemies of the state the only 
sufferers ; Sylla permitted his very soldiers to re- 
venge their private injuries. Ilkhes now became 
dangerous to the possessor, and even the repu- 
tation of fortune was equivalent to guilt. The 
brother of Marius felt the conqueror's most re- 
fined chielty ! First, he had his eyes plucked out 
deliberately ; then his hands and legs were cut off 
at several times, to lengthen his torments ; and in 
this agonizing situation he was left to expire* 
At the detail of such horrbrs, humanity sickens, 
and nature revolts ; while piety lifts up its eyes 
to Heaven and is ready to ask, why such enor- 
mities are permitted to disgrace creation. But 
these barbarities were not confined to Rome 2 
the proscription was extended to many of the 
inhabitants of the cities of Italy ; and even 
whole towns and districts were ordered to be laid 
desolate. These Were given to his soldiers a9 
rewards for their fidelity ; who, still wanting 
more, excited him to new acts of cruelty. In thia 
general slaughter j JidiusCscsar, who bad married 
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Cinna's daughter, escaped with difficulty. S^dla, 
however, was prevailed upon to let him live, 
though he was heard to say, that there were 
many Mariuses in Cssar. 

These sanguinary and violent measures ^ q^ 
could only be supported by an increase go. * 
of power. Sylla therefore invested him- 
self with the dictatorship ; and thus unit- ^'^g ' 
ing all civil as well as military power in * 
his own person^, he from thence gave an air of 
justice to every oppression. The people were 
too much humbled to attempt curbing his inso- 
lence : they silently assented to- all his claim% 
however arbitrary and unjust. 

The government of Rome having now passed 
through all the forms of monarchy, aristocracy^ 
and democracy, by a natural transition began to 
settle into despotism ; from which, though it 
made aome faint struggles to be free, yet it never 
after completely extricated itself. Sylla, how- 
ever, to amuse the people with a show of their 
former government, permitted them to have 
consuls ; but at the same time took care, that 
none but his own creatures should be elected ; 
and that all their power should be entirely de- 
rived from him. 

Among other alterations, lie added three 
hundred of the knights to the senate ; and ten 
thousand of the slaves belonging to the pro- 
scribed, to the body of the people^ To establish 
these regulations more firmly, he appropriated 
to himself the treasures of the public; and lavish- 
ed them in widening his dependencies, and 
strengthening his interests. Crassus, already 
the richest man in the state, was ever soliciting 
and obtaining, an accumulation of his ^vours. 



Pompef put fttra]r his wife Antiada to obE^ 
him, and xnanied £milil^ the dictator's step- 
child. He attempted to exercise the same power 
over Julius Caesar, by oblif^g him to repudiate 
his wife Cornetia ; but that young Roman pre* 
ferred exile to a compliance, from' which he re* 
solved never to return, till Sylla was no more* 

In this manner he continued to govern with 
capricious tynmny, none daring to resist hia 
power ; for if they made the Imt opposition^ 
they were sure to feel his vengeance* When-* 
ever he proposed laws, the people assembled) 
not to ddiberate upon their fitness, but to give 
(them the sanction of their consent* They found 
themselves quite ejected from any concern in the 
state ; and saw nothing before them, but aproa^ 
pect of h<^less and confirmed slavery* It was 
at this juncture, however, that, contrary to the 
expectations of all mankind, Sylla laid down 
tlie dictatorship, having held it not quite three 
years* 

It was not without the greatest surprise, in* 
deed, that the people saw this despot, who had 
made himself so many enemies in every part of 
the state, quitting a power he had usurped at so 
much risque and dsuiger, and reducing himself 
to the rank oi a private citizen ; but their wonder 
hscreased, when they heard him offering to take 
^ Q his trial before the pec^le, whom he con« 
j9, ' stituted judges of his conduct* Having 
^ p divested himself in their presence c^ hia 
5^0, ' ofiice, and dismissed the lictors who 
guarded him, he continued to walk for 
dome time in the Fcmim, unattended and alone» 
At the approach of evening he retired home- 
wards, the people foUowing him all the way in 



9l kind of aikiit astcynishment mixed with awe* 
pf all that great multitude, whichrtie had so 
often insulted and terrified, none were found 
hardy enough to reproach or accuse him, ex« 
cept one younp man, who pursued him with 
bitter invective' to his own door. Sylla dis- 
dained replying to so mean an adversary ; but 
turning to those who followed, observed, ^ That 
this fellow's insolence would, for the future* 
prevent any man's laying down an office of such 
supreme authority*" 

It is difficult to explsdn the motives of Sylla's 
abdication ; whether they proceeded from vanity, 
or a deep-laid scheme of policy* Whether, being 
satiated with the usual aduktion which he re« 
oeived frcHn the terror of his power, he was now 
desirous of receiving some for his patriotism ; 
or whether, dreading assassination, he was wil- 
ling to disarm vengeimce by retiring from the 
^endours of an envied situation.* However 
this may be, he soon retired into the country, in 
order to enjoy the pleasures of tranquillity and 
social happiness, if such a wretch were capable 
of tasting either ; but he did not long survive 
his abdication, dying of a most filthy di6ea8e,t- 
a loathsome and mortifying object to hunum- 
ambition* He was the first of his fiunily whose 
body was burnt ; for having ordered the remains 
of Marius to be taken out of his grave and 
thrown into the river Anio, he was apprehensive^ 
of the same insult upon his own, if left to the 

• • Like other usurpers who had rendered themselves a" 
kind of necessary erilS) Sylla might possibly erpect that 
the people would voluntarily comer on %im, as a eift the 
power he made a show of relinquishing ; but if wis was 

nis aim, he was disappointed, 
t Morbus pedicularit. 
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usual way of burial* A little before his death 
he made his own epitaph^ the tenor of which 
was ^ That no man had ever exceeded him m« 
doing good to his friends or injury to his ene* 
mies." 

Sylla being dead, the old dissensions that had 
been smothered for some time by the terror of 
his ppwer, burst out into a flame between the 
two factions, supported severally by the two 
consuls, Catulus and Lepidus, who were wholly 
opposite, to each other in party and politics* Le* 
pidus resolving to rescind the acts of Sylla, and 
tecal the exiled Marians, began openly to sc^cit 
the people to support him in that resolution. On 
the other hand, Catulus, whose &ther had been 
^condemned to die by Marius, inheriting the 
principles of his family, vigorously opposed and 
effectually counteracted, the designs of his o^* 
league* Lepidus now saw that recourse to 
arms would be necessary to accomplish his pur- 
pose, and with this view retired to his govern- 
ment of Gaul, where the report of his leviear 
and military preparations soon gave such um- 
brage to the senate, that they abrogated his 
command* Upon this he advanced into Italy, at 
the head of a lai^ army, and mtux:hed in hos-' 
tile array towards Rome, to demand a second 
consulship* Catulus, in the mean time, upon 
the expiration of his office, was invested with 
the charge of defending the government ; and 
Pompey, by a decree of the senate, was joined 
with him in the same commission* These, there* 
fore, having united their forces before Lepidus 
eduld reach the city, came to an engagement 
tnth him, near the Milvian Bridge, within two 
mil^ of Rome, where they totally routed and 



dbpersed his army : but Cisalpine Gaul still re* 
maining in the possession of Brutus his lieute* 
nant, the &ther of the celebrated patriot of that 
name, Pompey was sent against him ; and Bru« 
tus having sustained a siege in Modena, was 
taken, and pat to death. As for Le^Mdus, he 
escaped into Sardinia, where he soon fell m 
martyr to grief for his disappointed hopes and 
the miseries he saw entailed on his country* 

His party, however, did not expire with him, 
A more dangerous enemy still remained in Spain. 
This was Sertorius, a veteran soldier, who had 
been bred under Marius, and had acquired all^ 
his virtues, vrithout being tinctured by any of 
his vices. He was temperate, just, merciful, 
and brave ; but his military skill seemed to ex« 
ceed that of any other general of his time* 
Upon the extinction of the Marian party, this 
^rave commander fell into the hands of Sylla, 
who dismissed him with life upon account of hia 
^ known moderation : yet soon af^r, capriciously 
repenting of his clemency, he proscribed, and 
drove him to the necessity of seeking safety in a 
distant province. Sertorius being thus banished 
from Rome, after several attempts on Africa, 
and the coasts of the Mediterranean, found, at 
last, a refuge in Spain, whither all who fled 
from Sylla's cruelty resorted to him ; of whom 
he formed a senate, that gave laws to the whole 
province. There, by his great alnlities and cle- 
mency, he so gained the hearts of the warlike 
inhabitants, that for eight years he continued to 
sustain a war against the whole power of the 
Roman state. Metellus, an old and experienced 
commander, was sent against him at first ; but 
he wa» so o£ten out^generalled by his opponejit, 
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that the senate found it necessary to send Pom- 
pey their favourite to his assistance, with the best 
troops of the empire. 

Sertorius, however, maintained his ground 
against them both, and, after many engage- 
ments, in which he generally came off equal, 
and often superior, he began to meditate the in- 
vasion of Italy. But all his schemes were baffled 
by the treachery of one of his lieutenants, named 
Perpenna, who had some time before come over 
to him with the shattered remains of Lepidus's 
army, and was, at first, an useful assistant* 
However a jealousy arising between them, Per- 
penna invited him to a sumptuous enter- 
tainment, where having intoxicated all ^ ^* 
his attendants, he fell upon Sertorius, ^^' 
and treacherously murdered him. This stroke 
of barbarity only served to ruin his party, 
which had been entirely supported by the repu- 
tation of the general ; for soon after Perpenna, 
being easily overthrown by Pompey, was taken 
prisoner, arid all the revolted provinces readily- 
submitted. The conqueror is celebrated on this 
occasion, for an action of great prudence and 
generosity. Perpenna, in hopes of saving his life, 
offered to make some important discoveries, and 
to put into his hands all the papers of Sertorius, 
in which were several letters to and from the 
principal senators of Rome. Pompey, however, 
rejecting his offer, ordered the traitor to be dis- 
patched, and his papers to be burnt without 
reading them. By these means he eased the 
people of their fears, and prevented those acts 
of desperation which the consciousness of dis- 
covered guilt might have occasioned. 

Pompey was now the most popular man in 
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Rome, and it seemed as if Fortune had detight* 
ed in giving him new opportunities of serving 
his country. Upon his return, he attacked a 
large body of slaves, who had escaped after 
their overthrow by Crassus in Italy, and cut 
them to pieces. This insurrection, which Pom- 
pey had the good fortune of thus teiminatingj 
was called the Servile war, and took its rise from 
m few gladiators, who broke from their fencing-r 
schocH at Capua, and, having drawn a number of 
slaves after them, overthrew Glaber the praetor, 
who was sent to suppress tliem ; and from this 
success, their number soon increased to an army 
of forty thousand men. With this strength, 
and headed by- Spartacus tlieir general, they sus- 
tsdned a vigorous war of three years, in the very 
heart of Italy : they defeated several command- 
ers of consular and prsetorian rank, and even be- 
gan to talk of attacking Rome. But Crassus, 
having assembled all the forces in tlie vicinity of 
the capitol, drove them before him to the extre- 
mity of Rhegium, where, the greatest part were 
destroyed ; and among them Spartacus, fighting 
bravely to the last, at the head of his desperate 
forces. It was the remednder of this wretched 
band, that Pompey happened to fall in with in 
his passage across the Alps homeward ; and, as 
he expressed it to the senate, by destroying 
them, he plucked up the war by the roots. 
Thus ended the civil wars, which had been ex- 
cited by the ambition of Marius and Sylla, and 
continued for a long period, in which it is impos- 
sible for the generous and humane to advocate 
the cause of either party, as both were equally 
cruel, base, self-interested, and venal. 

Yet during this gloomy and distracted interval. 
Vol. V. G g 
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aJl the arts of peace had been cultivated, and 
had risen to a very high degi'ec of perfection* 
Plautus and Terence, it is true, had flourished 
so9« time before ; but Lucretius, the boast of 
his age, who exceeds as much in poetry as he 
falls short in philosophy, adorned those ill-&ted 
times, and charmed with the harmony of his 
versificaticHi* Learning, however, was chiefly 
cultivated among the great ; for luxury had npt 
yet sufliciently descended to the meaner ranks, 
to give them a relish for intellectual enjoyments* 
it is only under easy circumstances that the re- 
lined pleasures of the imagination are indulged : 
gross sensuality and oppressive indigence are 
equally inimical to a genuine taste for mental 
deFights. 
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From the Death of Sylla^ to the Triumvirate (^ 
Casar^ Pomfieyy and Crasmsm 

^T'HE tuiijulence of Action being now appa- 
A- rently composed, it was hoped that the 
commonwealth would have time to respire from 
the calamities it had sustained during the civil 
conflicts. But the spirit of ambition had now 
entered into tiie state ; and Sylla's example 
shewed the possibility of obtaining sovereign 
power. Of those leading men, who, at this period^ 
monopolized the principal &vour both of the 
senate and the people, Pompey and Crassus 
were the most illustrious. They were both con- 
querors, both desirous of power, and both aim- 
ing at it by extending their popularity. Pom* 
pey, however, was without an equal for military 
reputation ; while Crassus, knowing his infe- 
riority in this respect, took care to amass wealthy 
and to devote it to the purposes of ambition. 

Between these great men, jealousies soonarosc, 
and were fomented by various causes. They both 
secretly wished to undermine each other ; neitlier 
indeed with views of freeing his country from 
the overgrown power of an aspiring citizen^ 
but each with a desire of establishing his own. 

The first opportunity that was afforded of dis- 
covering their mutual jealousy, was upon the 
disbanding the respective troops, with which 
they had conquered. Neither chose to begin i 
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so that the most fiital consequences were likely 
to aiise from their suspicious vigilance : but, at 
length, Crassus, stifling his resentment, resigned 
his command ; and the other followed his ex- 
ample immediately after. The next trial be- 
tween them was, who should make, the greatest 
sacrifices to obtain the &vour of the people* 
Crassus entertsuned the populace at a thousand 
different tables ; distributed com to the families 
of the poor, and fed the greatest part of the 
citizens for near three months* Pompey em* 
ployed other resources not less effectual ; — ^he la« 
boured to abrc^te the laws made against the 
people's authority by Sylla ; he restored the 
power of judging to the knights, which had 
been formerly granted them by Gracchus ; and 
gave back to the tribunes of the people all thehr 
former privileges. It was-thus that each gave 
his private aims an appearance of patriotism ; so 
that what was in reality ambition in both, as* 
Bumed the form gf fiberality in the one, and of 
a love of freedom in the other. 

However, the arts of Pompey seemed, upon 
this occasioh, to give him the superiority. The 
tribunes, who were restored to sJl their former 
dignities, thought they could never sufBcientiy 
Tecompence their bene&ctor ; they only waited 
for an opiwrtunity of gratifying his highest am^ 
bition, and this soon presented itself. A num* 
ber of pirates, formerly employed by Mithri- 
dates, had, by the long continuance of their 
success in plundering all they met, amassed 
great wealth, and collected in their body many 
thousand men of several nations. They madp 
choice of Cilicia for their principal place of re- 
0Drt, and, not content with robing by sea, ven* 



^red even upon conquest by land. . Italy itself 
was not free from tlieir depredations. It was 
Qow, therefore, resolved to punish their inso- 
lence by sending out a fleet capable of utterly 
annihilating tlieir.power. For this pur- ^ ^ 
^ose, Gabinius the tribune preferred a 66. 
law, that Pompey should be created ad- ^ „ 
zniral with absolute authority against the ^Sz. 
IHrates for three years; that his power 
should extend over the whole Mediterranean s^ 
jmd its coastS) to a certain distance on land; 
that he should raise as many soldiers and mari.« 
ners as he should think expedient; and tliat he 
should receive from the public treasury whati- 
ever sums of monf y he thought necessary for 
carrying on the war with vigour and success* 
This law, which the senate vainly attempted to 
oppose, conferred on Pompey a power which 
he might have easily conveited to the ruin of his 
country : but nothing dangerous was to be 
feared from a man whose actions had hitherto 
always testified a lOve of glory rather than of 
dominion. 

Pompey, bdng thns furnished with absolute 
})ower over the fleet, statiixied his lieutenants iii 
the several bays and harbours of the Mediterra^ 
nean vnth so much judgment, that he soon for- 
ced the enemy from tiidr ports ; while the ad^ 
miral himself, at the head of the largest squa>- 
dron of his fleet, sailed up and down, visiting 
mid instructing such as he sent upon duty. By 
these means, in less than forty days he obliged 
the enemy to take refuge in Ciiida, the only re^. 
treat that was feft them* There he soon folk>w- 
£d them, with sixty of his best ships ; and 
though they had prepared to give him battle, ye% 
Gg3 
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on the sight of such a fbnnidable armamenty 
they were struck with terror, and submitted to 
the mercy of Pompey. As their numberv 
amounted to above twenty thousand men, he was 
unwilling to destroy them; and yet4o permit 
their returning to their ancient Imbitations, was 
Jnpt safe. He therefore removed them to places 
further distant from the sea, where he assigned 
them lands, and thus added new subjects and do- 
minions to the empire of Rome* 

The success of this expedition having added 
greatly to Pompey's feme, the tribuBtis thought 
it a &vourable moment to advance their parti* 
• san still higher ; wherefore Manlius, one of the 
number, prefoired a law, thai all the armies of 
the empire, the government of Asia, and the 
management of the war ags^inst Mithridates and 
Tigranes, should be committed to him alone* 
A power so great and unlimited awakened all the> 
jealousy of tihe senate : they considered this as 
jiotiuag less than proclaiming him sovereign of 
the empire, and even tempting him to enolave 
his country. The weight of these reasons, andf 
still more, the authority of the senate, were 
about to preponderate, and the tribunes seemed 
iiesitating whether they should not withdraw 
their motion, when Marcus Tullius Cicero rose 
up to second the law, and to pay his tribute of 
eloquence to the virtues of Pompey. It was the 
first time that this orator had ever addressed an 
assembly of the people ; but that eloquence must 
have been irresistible then, which to this day 
continues to charm and improve posterity* The 
law in consequence passed with little opposi* 
tion ; the decree was confirmed by all the tri« 
buoes oi the people ; and Pompey was peac^ 
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idsly invested with as great power, as Sylla had 
forced himself into through guik and crimes. 
'. Thus appointed to tbe command against Mith- 
ridates, with almost sovereign power, Pompey 
immediately departed for Asia, to conduct one 
of the most important wars that had been.hitherto 
undertaken by the Romans. Mithridates was 
not an effeminate and a luxurious prince^ trem- 
l^ng at the sound of a name ; but a mighty 
king, undaunted in every stage of his fortune^ 
and, like a lion, gaining new courage from 
every wound: His dominions were, in &ct^ 
well situated iov supporting a war against an 
invading enemy. They bordered on the inac** 
cesstble mountains of Mount Caucasus, whose 
savage inhabitants he could bring into the field ; 
they extended thence along the sea of Pontus, 
which he covered ¥dth his ships : besides, he was 
rkh, and omtinually raising new armies among 
the Scythians, a people of invincible bravery; 
The resistance he made against Sylla, and tbQ 
peace which that general forced him to accept^ 
have already been recorded : this, however, 
being the effect of compulsion, lasted no longer, 
than while there were forces strong enough to 
compel him to its observance. Mureoa, whom 
Sylla had left behind, attempting to reduce him. 
to obedience, first met vrith disgrace, and, at 
last, a total overthrow* Some time after> 
Mithridates, having procured the alliance of 
Tigranes, king of Armenia, invaded the king- 
dom of Bithynia, which had been lately be- 
queathed to the Romans by Nicomedes, the king 
of the country. To stop the progress of these 
conquests, Lucullus, an experienced general, 
Jiad been sent &om Rome, and^ upon his arrival^ 



ati engagement ensued, in which Mtthridateii 
lost his whole army; and bemg oUiged t© 
escape by sea, was very near falling into the 
hands of the enemy, had he not been taken up 
by a pirate, who landed him safe in his own do* 
tninions. No way intimidated by these disas* 
ters, he soon raised another army, and in the be^ 
Mining gained some advantages over the enemy. 
But Lucullus having cut off all his internal re- 
sources, forced him to take shelter in the court 
of Tigranes, king of Armenia* The Roman 
general followed him thither also, and demanded 
his person ; but Tigranes, though he had no 
partial attachment to the deposed king, refused 
to deliver him, because Lucullus had neglected 
to enumerate all his titles. Pride, it seems, was 
the reigning passion of this weak monarch ; he 
was more desirous of receiving homage than of 
procuring power: it was usual with him, to 
oblige the kings he had conquered to attend him 
as slaves, when he appeared in public : and iii 
consequence of his successes over the petty states 
around him, he had assumed the pompous title 
of Monarch of all Monarchies. This appellation 
the Roman general disdained to compliment him 
with. The war therefore changing its objects, 
the generals of Tigranes were at first easily over- 
come ; and, though he soon after engaged at 
the head of two hundred and fifty thousand men, 
yet he met with no better fortune. These vic^ 
tories promised a speedy end to the war, which 
had now been protracted for seven years ; and, 
though the conduct of it once more devolved 
upon Mithridates, yet he being pressed as much 
as ever, was obliged to take refuge in Lesser 
Armenia. Thither Lucullus was preparing to 
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ibUow him> when intdligence arrived that GJa* 
brio, who had been ccmsul lor the last year^ wa» 
appointed to disphce him in his command, and 
was actually arrived in Asia for that purpose* 
This disgrace it sterns was owing to the intrigues 
of some of Lucullus's soldiers, who, harassed 
by perpetual fatigues, and seduced by factious o& 
ficers, had privately sent their complsdnts to th« 
senate ; wherefore, upon Glabrio's arrival, the 
whole army abandoned their general ; who coul4 
not see, without indignation, Mithridates resume 
dA\ his power, and recover the whole kingdom ot 
Pontus ; while Glabrio, testifying no inclinatioa 
to enter upon a troublesome ofilice, continued an 
idle spectator of his successes,- and chose to stop 
short in Bithynia. This mutinous spirit in the 
troops of Lucullus, and the little inclination 
Glabrio seemed to have of engaging, gave rise 
to that general desire which prevailed, oi ap- 
pointing Pompey to terminate this long-protract- 
ed war. 

Before Pompey tried the force of his arms, he 
thought proper to propose terms of accommo- 
dation to Mithridates ; but this monarch, having 
a little respired from his great and numerous 
losses, determined to follow fortune while it 
seemed propitious. He had found means' to 
collect a very considerable army from the wrecks 
of his former power, and meditated pursuing 
the Romans into Armenia, where he expected 
to cut off their supplies ; but being disappointed 
in this, he was obliged to fly, having first killed 
all such as were not able to accompany him in 
his retreat: Pompey, however, by great exer- 
tions, overtook him before he could have time 
to pass the river Euphrates. It was then 
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night, but being compelled to engage, it i» ssudf 
^t the moon shining from behind die Roman 
^rmy, lengthened their shadows so much, that 
the archers of Mithridates shot their ant>ws at 
tjiese, mistaking the shadow for the substance. 
(Certain it is, that the Asiatic soldiers were unable 
to withstand the force of the European infantry t 
he did all that lay in the power of a great and 
experienced general, to. lead them on to the 
charge^ and to prevent their terrors ; but they 
could not be brought tp endure the shock of the 
hardy veterans of Pompey. Being thus again 
overthrown, with the loss of almost all his f<»*ces> 
and finding himself hemmed in on every side by 
the Romans, he made a desperate effort at the 
head of eight hundred horse, to break through 
them ; and thus effected his escape, though wkh 
the loss of five hundred of his followers in the at- 
tempt. He had long been acquainted with dish 
tress, but his present situation seemed more 
deplorable than ever ; he continued for several 
days, sorrowfully wandering through the forests 
that covered the country, leading his horse in 
his hand, and subsistii^ on whatever fruits he 
accidentally found in his way. In this forlorn 
situation he met with about three thousand of hi^ 
«oldi«*s who had escaped from the general car« 
Uage, and by their assistance he was conducted 
to one of the magazines, where he had deposited, 
those treasures that were intended to support the 
war. He then dispatched messengers to Ti- 
granes for aid ; but that monarch was too much 
eng^ed in suppressing a domestic rebellion t$3f 
be able to send any succour^ abroad. Disap* 
pointed on that side, still, however, he would 
not def^;>air9 but fled to Colchis^ a state whicli^ 
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had fbrmeriy acknowledged his powe?. Being 
pursued thither also by Pompey, he took anoUier 
dreary journey, cix^sed the Araxes, marched 
from danger to danger, through the country of 
theLazi, and assembling all the barbaiians he 
met with in his way, induced the Scythiaa 
princes to declare against Rome. Sted&st in 
his enmity, he continued his opposition, even 
though he found his own &mily confederating 
against him* Though betrayed by his son 
Macharis, and his life attempted by Phamaces, 
yet he«till aimed at great designs, and, even in 
the heart o£ Asia, projected the invasion of the 
Roman empire-; by marching into Europe, and, 
there being joined by the fierce nations that in* 
habited Germany and Gaul, to cross the Alps 
into Italy, as Annibal had done before him*-* 
But his timid Asiatic soldiers were ill-disposed 
to second the great views of their leader. Upon 
being apprised of his inteiitions, a mutiny en- 
sued, which was promoted «by his unnatural son 
Phamaces. 

Thus obliged to take refuge in his palace in 
order to escape the fury of the army, he sent to 
his son for leave to depart, offering the free pos- 
session of all that remained of his wretched for- 
tunes, and his title to those dominions of which 
he had been deprived by the Romans. To this 
the wretch made 'no direct reply ; but turning to 
the slave that brought him the message, he b«ide 
him, with a stem countenatnce, tell his ^thet^ 
That death was all that now remained for him. 
Such a horrid instance of filial impiety added 
new poignancy to the unhappy monarch's afHic- 
tion ; he cbuld not refrain from venting his im^ 
precations, and from wishing, that such an wina- 
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tusral chiM might one 6xf meci vMi tbe like 
in^^nHatudie ft«an his owm childxeik. Then kar- 
ing his own apartment, inhere he had been for 
some tfine alone, he etitevied that partkuterij 
appropriated to his wives^ (^Idren^ and dc^ 
nifties, where he wairoed aM those to prepaee 
Ibr death, who did not choose to undei^ the 
korvors of a/Roman capti^dtf • They 9dA jpeadtij 
consented to die with their snonarch, and cheen- 
fi^y taking the poison^ which he had in readi** 
Bess, expired before h^ti* As for hinxsel^ hav- 
ing used his body much to antidotes, the poison 
1^ but litde efect, whereupon he attempted to 
dispatch himself with his sword; but tint also 
filing, a Gaidish soldier, whose name was 
^tttus, p^ibrmed this friendly cffice* Thus 
^d Mitfaridates, beti^ayed by his son^ and fotn- 
saken by an army that seemed terrified at the 
greatness of his enteiprises. His fortune was 
various, his courage always the same: he had 
for twenty4ive years opposed Rome: and, 
though he ivas often betrayed by his captains, 
his dbildr^i, and his wives, yet he continually 
found resources against his enemies in his own 
mighty mind, axid was formidable to the very 
last. 

Meanwhile, Pompey was diligently employed 
in pursuing his advantages over Tigranes, who 
had not only to resist the Romans, but his own 
three sons who had united in rebellion agamst 
him. Two of these he had the fortune to over- 
lihrow, and put to death ; but he was soon after 
compelled by Pompey to surrender. His. re- 
msdning son, irho had taken refuge in the Ro^ 
mioi camp, did aH that lay in his power to pre- 
vent ai^conciliatioa ; but Pompey, reprimanding 
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tiim fer his ^sobedience, treated the old king 
with great humanity, and restored to him iH^ 
greatest part of his dominions, only depri^n|^ 
him of his conquests, and fining him »x thou- 
sand talents, towards defraying the expences of 
the war. His son continuing sUll averse to at 
treaty, &ad threatening his father's life, was just- 
ly confined by the general's command, and re- 
served to deck his triumx>h« 

Pempey now rushed like a torrent, carrying all 
before him ; he marched over the vast mountains 
of Taurus, setting up and deposing kings at hi^ 
pleasure. Darius, king of Media, and Anti- 
ochus, king of Syria, were compelled to subnut 
to his clemency ; while Phraates, king of Par* 
thia, was obliged to retire, and send to entreat a 
peace. From thence, extending his conquests 
over the Thuracans and Arabians, he reduced all 
Syria and Pontus into Roman provinces. Then 
turning towards Judea, he summoned Aristobu- 
lus, who had usurped the priesthood from his el- 
der brother Hyrcanus, to appear before him ; 
but Aristobulus having fortified the^temi^e of Je- 
rusalem against him, refused to answer. This 
venerable place, thus ccMiverted into a garrison, 
being very strong from its situation, held out for 
three months ; but was at last taken, and twelve 
thousand of its defenders slain. Pompey enter- 
ed this great sanctuary vrith a mixture of resolu- 
tion and fear : he shewed an eager curiosity to 
enter into the Holy of Holies ; where he gazed 
for some time upon those things which it was 
unlawful fbr any but the priests themselves toW 
hold. Nevertheless, he shewed so much vene- 
ration for the place, that he forbore touching any 
of the vast treasures deposited there. After re- 

Vol. V. H h 
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Storing Hf rcanus to the priesthood and govern- 
ment, he took Aristobulus with him, to grace 
his triumph upon his return. This triumph, 
which lasted two days, was the most splendid 
that had ever entered the gates of Rome : in It 
were exposed the names of fifteen conquered 
Jdngdoms, eight hundred cities taken, twenty^ 
nine re-peopled, and a thousand castles brought 
to acknowledge the empire of Rome. Among 
the prisoners led in triumph, appeared the son of 
Tigranes ; Aristobulus, king of Judea ; the sister 
of Mithridates ; together with the hostages of die 
Albanians, Iberians, and the king of Comagena* 
The treasures that were brought home, amount- 
.ed to near four millions of our money ; and the 
trophies and other splendours of the procession 
were' such that the spectators seemed lost in the 
magnificent profusion. All these victories, how- 
ever, rather served to heighten the glory than to 
increase the stability of the power of Rome. 
The commonwealth was now become too vast to 
be ruled, without a perfect unity of action. 
The . freedonji on which it had been founded 
seemed daily to lose its lustre, and anarchy or 
despotism alternately to bear sway. Even while 
Pompey was pursuing his conquests abroad, 
Rome was at the vei^e of ruin, from a conspira- 
cy at home. 
A C ^^^ conspiracy was projected and car- 
^^ ' ried on by Sergius Catalinc, a patrician 
by birth, who resolved to build his own 
power on the downfal of his country. He was 
singularly formed, both by art and nature, to 
conduct a conspiracy :— possessed of courage 
equal to the most desperate attempts, he had 
^eloquence to give a colour to his ambition : 



roioed in his fortunes, profligate in his mannerS) 
and vigilant in pursuing his aims, he was ihsa- 
tiable after wealth, only with a tiew to lavish it 
in guilty pleasures : in short, as Sallust describes 
him, he was a compound of opposite passions ; 
intemperate to excess, yet patient of labour to a 
Wonder; severe with the virtuous, debauched 
with the gay ; 00 that he had all the vicious for 
his friends by inclination ; and he attached even 
some of the good, by his specious display of pre- 
tended virtue. However, his real character at 
length became conspicuous : he had been accused 
of debauching a vestal vir^ ; he was suspected 
oi murdering his son, to gratify a criminal pas- 
sion ; and it was notorious, tliatin the proscrip- 
tion of Sylla, he had killed his own brother, to 
make his court to that sanguinary tyrant. 

Catiline being plunged into debt, by his expen- 
sive profligacy, resolved to extricate himself 
from it by any means^ however unlawful: his 
flfrst um, therefore, was at the consulship, in 
which he hoped to repair his shattered fortune, 
by the plunder of the provkices ; but in this he 
was frustrated. This disgrace operating upon a 
mind naturally fervid, he instantly entered into 
an association with Piso and some others, of 
desperate fortunes Hke himself, in which they 
had agreed to kill the consuls that had been 
lately chosen, with severs^ other senators, and 
to share the government among themselves. 
These designs, however, were discovered before 
they were ripe for action, and the senate took 
care to obviate their effects. Some time after, 
lie again sued for the consulship, and was again 
disappointed ; the great Cicero being preferred 
before him. Enraged at these repeated mort^ 
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cattODs, he breathed nbthiag but revei^e ; though 
unfurnished with the means, adequate to the ex« 
ecution of his nefarious designs. 

Many of those who were engaged in the for- 
mer conspiracy of Piso, still remaining attached 
to his intercsts, he assembled them^ to about ther 
number of thirty, and laid before them his plan 
of operation. It was resolved among thetn, that 
a general insurrection should be raised through'^ 
out Italy, tlie different parts of which were as- 
signed to the different leaders. Rome was to 
be fired in several places at once ; and Catiline^ 
at the head of an army raised in Etruria, was^ 
in the general confusion, to possess himself ol 
tlie city, and massacre all the senators. htXk* 
tulus, one of his profiigate assistants, who had 
been prator or judge in the city, was to preside 
in their general councils : Cethegus, a man who 
sacrificed the possessions of great present powery 
to the hopes of gratifying his revenge against 
Cicero, was to direct the massacre through the 
city ; and Cassius was to conduct those who fired 
it. But the known vigilance of Cicero being a 
chief obstacle to their designs, Catiline was very- 
desirous to remove him before he left Rome ; 
Upon which, two of the conspirators undertook 
to kill him the next morning in his bed, under 
pretence of an early visit on business. The 
meeting, however, was no sooner over^ thanCi'* 
cero had information of all that passed ; for by 
the intrigues of a woman> named Fulvia, he 
gained over Curius, her lover, and one of the 
conspirators, to furnish him with a detail of 9il 
their deliberations. Having taken proper pre* 
oautions to g^jinl himself against the designs of 
his monung visitors, if ho were punctual to the*. 
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i^^pointmefit, his next cane was to prcmdefoi^tliv 
dedtoce of thediy ; and asBemUing^ tbe woMOif 
^cMMBulted wtattC was beat to be done in tfak tiuaa 
dduBn^. It wa&firstagereedoatoolferGOBai* 
4tPMt ronranla for fortlitr diacovieries, and theaf 
to prapwtt for tiie defence 4>f the state. Catiline^ 
with undaunted efltonterfr went boldly to die so* 
iiKte^ declniiig his innoccaice, and offering to g^ve 
any security for his behaviour. Theae {yrofea- 
i^ns, urged with an apparent hvonihty, gained 
«««r many of Hie Roman senaitoes ; \M. Cicenv 
keeiiBed at his impud^ice, instead of pursuing 
Hie business of the day, rose up, and addressmg 
JssshsieikS to Catitine, hnd^e out ifito a most aei^ve 
invective against him. The speech is stiH re* 
Aiai^ng, in wifichy with all Ihe fire of incensed 
Sequence, helays opei^ the whole oourse c^ C»- 
tj^ie's crimes, and the particufaurs of his present 
impeachment. 

When Gicero was seated, Catiline rose in hie 
fum, and, with well-prepared dissimulation, and 
a dejected couotenance, besought the senate not 
to creiittt vun reports concerning him ; nor be* 
Meve that a person of his rank would be guilty 
of such tile imputations. While he was con-* 
thiuing his deftnee, and be^nning to introduce 
some reflections against the consul, the senate 
reftised to hear him ; whereupon he declared 
aloud, ^ That since he was denied the liberty of 
0^ vindicating himself, and driven headlong by 
^ his enemies, he would extingmsh the flame 
^ that was raised about him, if the consequence 
« should prove universal ruin." Thus sayings 
lie rushed out of the assembly, threatening de- 
straction to all his opposem. As somi as he had 
ti^imed to his> house, and begioi to r^ect cm 
Hh2 
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what had passed,, he peiceived it Tain to. db- 
•QmUe any Irniger ; wherefore lewrivkig to enter 
«t once into action, before the asmmonwealth. 
was prepared to oppose him, he left .Rome by 
nighty with a amail retinue, to . hasten towards 
Etruria, wh^!« Manlius, one of the con^iratorsy 
was raising an array &»* his support* 

Meanwhile, Cicero took proper precautions to 
secure all the conspirators who remained in 
Rome ; and induced the peo|>le, by the power of 
his eloquence, to second his designs* Lentuluar 
Cethegus, Caasius, and sevetal others^ were put 
in confinement ; and it was propoun^d to the 

^ senate, what course should be taken with (be 

prisoners* Caintal punishments were rare, ex- 
cept in civil broil^ and even o^ous in Rome ; 

[^ while, on the other hand, the crimes of which 

they were convicted, required a quick and ex- 

, emplary punishment. Silanus, the ensuing year's 

consul, was of opinion, that they should be put 
to deadi. To this, all who spoke after lum 
readily assented, till it came to Julius Caesar's 
turn to deliver his opinion. This extraordinary 
man, who was chosen prxtor for the ensuing 
year, had, from the beginning of his life^ chalked 
out a way to universal empire ; and now thought 
that a show of clemency upon this occasion 
would conciliate the &vour of the people. It ia 
supposed, indeed, by some, that he secretly fa- 
voured the conspiracy, and only waited for its 
first successes, to put himself at its head* He, 
therefore, observed, in an elegant and elaborate 
.. speech, for of all orators in the commonwealth 
he was inferior to Cicero alone, that those who 
voted for death, wer/e on the merciful side, since 
jdeath was but the relief of the ppdseraUe, ^d 
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left ho wnse of good or ill beyond iu ,Tfae 
Jbeinoasiiess of the prMent crimen he saidf taii^ 
justify wj severity ; but the exampie was dan- 
gerous ki a free state, where power sometimes 
happened to bU into bad hands. Though no 
danger could be apjK^hended fix>m such a am* 
sul as Cicero, yet, in other times, and under 
other consulfl, none <H>uld say how &r justice 
might stop short of cruelty : his opinion, there* 
fore, was, that the conspirators should be. 
sentenced to perpetual imprisonment. Csesar'a 
speech, delivered with all the arts of a complete 
orator, seemed to make a great impression on 
the assembly : Silanus began to waver ; and even> 
the friends of the consul were almost con^ped, 
when Porcius Cato, at last,Htood up to oppose- 
it. No two characters could be more opposite^ 
thajEi his and that of the former speaker. Caaar 
was merciful, gentle, and insinuating ; Cato se-» 
vere, impetuous, and overbearing : Caesar loved 
his country, in hc^s one day to govern it ; Catoy 
loved it nuure than other countries, only because 
he thought it more free ; the one scrupled no 
means, however illicit, to attain his ends ; the 
pther laboured but.to one end, and by one way^ 
to reach the most perfect justice by the most 
inflexible virtue. In short, Caesar was a follower 
of Epicurus, and Cato was a rigid stoic.^ 
. He, began, therefore, by describing Cicero as 
he really was ; — a man dignified with sdmq^ every 
yirtue conducive to private happiness, together 
with all the talents that could improve public 
felicity. j(le proceeded, by expressing his wonder 
how any debate could arise about punishing men 
who had actually commenced war upon their 
country ; that he had never pardoned in himself 



tile vevf wanderinigs of his h'eatt ; and totM 
not ccsUf ioiii^ the maet flag^kiiws aetMiui !» 
Qdi«r» 1 tlwt they were not^ delibcwdDg on tkie 
fttoof dM pifMnen txAyr bm on tbatef Gaitii- 
limt*t':vho]»9vm^^ which weiild be ammaled Ofr 
Ejected) in proportion to the vigemv of thdr de-' 
CRe^c whevefixfe hie ofniMi was, eince the en* 
iKinde had been coimcCisd both bf lestimen^r 
and thdv own cenfeBsiGnt that they shoold mdkif 
death, according to the cuatotn of their anoea^ 
tDrayindrcuJBMtBBeeaof A eiisilarnaftiu«. £to 
^leech was seconded bf anolliepy afail mom 
IbfciMe, fitmi Ciceto ; and these earned enehp 
eeimcliion, diat they put an eat to the debate* 
The^ote, for the death of &e conspirators, watf 
no sooner passed, tftsai Cicero resolved to put-ie 
in esiecutioB, lest night, which was aqpproaching^ 
ti^»ttld produce any new disturbance.^ LentukMH 
Cethegus, and the rest, were themfore taken 
from their respective suredes, conducted by Ite 
chief toagtstrates, and delivered to the exeen^ 
tieners, who instontiy strangled thenw 

In the mean time, Catiline had raised anevmf 
ef twdve thousand men ; of which a fouilii part 
only was completely armed. He refused, at 
irst, to oilist slaves, who iocked to him in great 
numbera ; bnt upon the approach ci the consul^ 
who was- sent agakist him, and ihe armal of 
mtefligence that his confederates ^were put tp 
death in Rome, the &ce of his afiairs was en* 
t&rely idtered* Ifia first attempt, tiierefeie, wasy 
by long marches, to make his esc^ over the 
Appennines into Ganl ; but in this his hopes 
were disaf^inted, all the passes being strictly 
guarded by an army under Metelkis, superior 
to hie o^^. Being ^v» hemmed in on eytVf 
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aide, -with nothtngleft him, but either to die or 
conquer, he resolved to make one vigorous efbrt 
before destiny could decide against him. An- 
toninus, the consul, being sick, the command de- 
volved upon his lieutenant, Petreius, who after 
a fierce and bloody acticHi, in which he lost a 
considerable part oihis best troopsj killed ^ q 
Catitine and his whole army, which ^2* 
fought desperately to the last man* In ^ ^ 
a word, they all fell in the very ranks in ^86. * 
which the^ stood when alive ; and, as if 
inspired with the spirit of their leader, fought 
not so much to conquer, as to, sell a bloody 
victory, and to mingle public calamity with their 
private ruin. 

< The commonwealth, being thus freed from 
their apprehensions of danger, unanimously con- 
curred in their applauses of Cicero, whose coun- 
sds had been the chief meana of preventing the 
total overthrow of the constitution. Public 
thanks were decreed him by the senate, and, at 
the instance of Cato, he was styled the Father of 
his country ; the people, with loud acclamations^ 
confirmed the justice of the decree.* 

, The extinction of this conspiracy, however, . 
seemed only to leave an open theatre for the 
ambition of the great men of the state to display 
itself in. Pompey was now returned in triumph 
from conquering the East, with numerous lau- 
rels added to tiiose he had acquired before* 

. ^ The gloiy of Cicero, at this moment^ appears to hav^ 
been at its height. Though courage does not seem in general 
CO have been a constitutional quality in him, no person ever 
could behave with more resolution during the existence of 
this conspiracy* which teqaircd aU his brilliant powers to 
subdue. 
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Every eye was fixed uponhiniy asbeii^ the 
most powerful man in the state^ and capable of 
governing it at his pleasure* His success in war 
had procured him the surname of Great, and he 
was still more pleased with the title than the 
consciousness of deserving it. This was the post 
his ambition aimed at ; he seemed more de- 
sirous of being the leader than the ruler of his 
country ; of being applauded than obeyed. He 
had it often in his power to make himself master 
df the state by force ; but he either declined the 
risque, or lived in pei^etual expectation of re- 
ceiving as a gift, what he did not choose to ex- 
tort by violence. 

His first object upon his return, was, to direct 
tke election of both the consuls, by whose help 
he hoped he should readily obtain the ratifica- 
tion of all that he had done in Asia ; together 
with a distribution of lands to hisj^d^rs, from 
the countries they had conquered. However, 
he was disappointed in both these expectations, 
though certainly not unreasons^le. The senate, 
who began to see and dread his power, were de- 
sirous of lessiening it by every opposition* The 
consuls likewise opposed him upon all occasions, 
and were seconded by all those who were not 
the avowed instruments of his party. The tri- 
bune, Flavins, who was the promoter of the 
proposed law, impatient of the delay, and ani- 
mated by Pompey's power, had the hardiness to 
commit Metellus the consul to prison ; and when 
aHthe senate followed and resolved to go to 
prison with him, the tribune placed his chair 
against the door, to prevent them. This violence, 
however, gave such offence to the people, that 
Pompc^y found it advisable to draw off the iii> 
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bune, and release the consul. Such unexpected 
opposition in the senate, convinced him that his 
own interest alone woiild not be sufficient to rule 
the commonwealth, without including some of the 
most powerful men of the state, not as partners to 
divide his power, but as instruments to assist it. 

Crassus, the richest man in Rome, was, next 
to Pompcy, possessed of the greatest authority: 
his party in. the senate was even stronger than 
that of his rival, and the envy raised against 
him was less. He and Pompey had been long 
disunited by an opposition of interests, and of 
characters ; however, it was from a continuance 
of their mutual jealousies, that the state could 
expect its future safety. It was in this situation 
of things, that Julius Caesar, who had lately gone 
prsetor into Spain, and had returned with great 
riches and glory, resolved to convert the two 
rivals to his own advantage. This celebrated 
man was nephew to Marius, by the female line, 
and descended from one of the most illustrious 
femilies in Rome : he had already mounted to 
eminence by the regular gradations of office; 
having been quastor, aedile, and grand pontiff, 
and praetor in Spain. Being descended fit)m 
popular ancestors, he warmly espoused the side 
of the people, and shortly after the death of 
Sylla procured those whom he had banished to > 
be recalled. He had constantly declared for the 
populace against the senate, and consequently 
became their favourite magistrate. His services 
in Spain had deserved a triumph, and his am* 
bition aspired to the consulship. However, it 
was contrary to law for him to enjoy both ; for 
to obtain the consulship, he must come into the 
city> and by entering the city, he was disquali* 
fied lor a triumph. In this dilemma^ he pre- 



